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VAGUENESS IMPLIES COGNITIVISM ` re 


Roy A. Sorensen 


M? thesis is that all vague predicates are cogni- 
tive predicates.! More precisely, there is a 
hidden inconsistency between the observation that 
a predicate is vague and the view that its predica- 
tions are never true or false. Since noncognitivism 
is usually directed against predicates that are widely 
agreed to be vague, “Vagueness implies cogni- 
tivism” should be bad news for most noncognitivists. 
For the sake of concreteness, the focus will be on 
ethical cognitivism but my comments apply equally 
well to cognitivism about aesthetics, politics, sci- 
ence, and indeed any field making essential use of 
vague predicates. 


I. THE BASIC ARGUMENT 


For starters, define “cognitivism” about a class of 
utterances as the view that some utterances in that 
class have truth values. Most people are cognitivists 
about scientific claims, historical theses, descrip- 
tions of institutions, and introspective reports. Non- 
cognitivism about a class of utterances denies that 
any member of that class has a truth value. 

- Noncognitivists specify these classes of utter- 
ances in four ways. The first way employs sentence 
categories. Nearly everyone agrees that questions, 
rules, optatives, and ejaculations lack truth values. 
More controversial is noncognitivism about defini- 
tions, laws, generalizations, probability claims, 
and conditionals.? The noncognitivist’s second way 
of specifying the class of utterances is with cate- 
gories that identify them as constituents of larger 
bodies of discourse. Examples are noncognitivism 
about fiction and myth (such as Georges Sorel’s). 
Another holistic but less topic neutral selector is the 
use of fields. The most discussed example of this 
third way is noncognitivism about ethics but the 
approach has also been taken toward aesthetics, 
etiquette, law, mathematics, and religion. Ethi- 
cal utterances are typically denied truth values on 
linguistic grounds. They are said to be disguised 


imperatives, optatives, or some other sort of utter- 
ance generally conceded to be devo-d of truth value... 
But sometimes the reasons are metaphysical; as 
when the absence of truth value äis traced to the _ 
absence of truth makers such as properties and facts. 
Whether linguistic or metaphysical, these reasons 
for the thesis should not be confused with the thesis 
of non-cognitivism itself. 

Noncognitivism about fields can be analyzed in _ 
terms of noncognitivism about the field’s vocabu-- 
lary. For denying truth values to a feld of discourse 
implies that none of the field’s precicates yield true 
predications. This leads us to the fourth way of 
selecting the class of utterances: tc be a noncogni- . 
tivist about a predicate F is to be a noncognitivist 
about utterances of the form “Fx.” Thus a noncogni- 
tivist about “good,” “fair,” or “kirdly” denies that 
these predicates can have positive or negative in- 


stances. pas a 
3 However, anyone who taxes this position 


must also deny that these predicates-can have border- 
line instances. A borderline F is one that is the object 
of irremediable uncertainty as to whether it is an F 
or a non-F. It can inspire this uncertainty only if — 
speakers think that it is possible for something to be 
an F or not an F. Consider the standard sort of dia- 
gram used to introduce students to vagueness: 


4ft. — / er oe +7 ft. 
clearly nontall borderline clearly tall 


To be borderline is to be between clear cases. Deny 
the possibility of truth or falsehooi, and you deny 
the possibility of dividing utteranzes on the basis 
of truth value. Hence cognitivism zbout a predicate 
is a precondition of the predicate being vague: F 
cannot be vague unless predicating F of an indi- 
vidual might yield’ a true or false utterance. The 
argument can be propounded in a more Ponne 
and explicit fashion: A 


1. Ifa predicate i is vague, it has Dordettine i Gases: 

Sr care 

x a Seles, 
Sae 


See eS ‘ 
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2. If a predicate has borderline cases, it has clear 
cases. 
3. Applying a predicate to a clear case yields a truth 
` ` or a falsehood. ` 
4. Ifa predicate sometimes yields a predication with 


a truth value, then it is a cognitive predicate. 
5. All vague predicates are cognitive predicates. 


The simplicity of the argument gives it the air of 

` sophistry. Cognitive masochists, who insist that 
worthwhile arguments must be complex and 
obscure, will flatly reject it as “too good to be 
true”: No pain, no gain! 

Physicists count simplicity as a virtue and so did 
not smirk away Galileo’s scale-effect disproof of 
giant monsters, Doppler’s “just listen” argument for 
the Doppler effect, or Newton’s bucket argument 
-for absolute space. Nor is simplicity alien to com- 
mon sense. Consider how ordinary folks challenge 
the psychic’s powers with “Why ain’t you rich?.” 

_ Happily, most philosophers are equally unperverted 
by a transvaluation of logical values. Witness their 
patient study of the design argument, Hume’s scep- 
ticism about miracles, and the success argument for 

_ scientific realism. Their basic ethical arguments for 
vegetarianism, famine relief, and “overpopulation” 
are accessible to children. Of course, simplicity is 
not the same as decisiveness. The propounder of a 
simple argument is expected to anticipate objec- 
tions, to fashion replies and rejoinders. The dialectic 
constituting this second stage can be arcane enough 
to satisfy even the most demanding masochist. Let 
us now enter into these complexities. 


II. THE CONTRAST WITH Two 
- FALLACIOUS LOOK-ALIKES 


The basic argument brings back bad memories 
for veterans of the battle against the appeal to ex- 
cluded opposites. Ordinary language philosophers 
challenged universal generalizations such as ““Every- 
thing is sentient” on the grounds that all meaningful 
terms are discriminative. “Sentient” discriminates 
only if it applies to some things and “insentient” 
applies to others. Panpsychism is thus meaningless 
because it allows no contrast. Just as it is absurd 
to say “Everything is large,” “All documents are 
copies,” and “Everything is concave,” it is absurd to 
wax philosophical with “All history is subjective,” 


“Everything is an illusion,” and “All language is 
vague.” 

Critics wanted to know why the hit list did not in- 
clude sacred cows such as “Everything has a finite 
velocity,” “All silk is soft,” and “Quinine is always 
bitter.” Contingently empty terms such as “mortal,” 
“dragon,” and “haunt” show that meaningful terms 
need not extensionally discriminate. Indeed, the 
meaningfulness of the necessarily empty “circle- 
squarer” and “largest prime” suggest that a term need 
not even discriminate between logically possible 
objects; epistemically possible ones will do. Since 
all philosophical statements allow a contrast be- 
tween how things are and how they might seem to 
some, the excluded opposite argument is scopeless. 

My appeal to vagueness is compatible with the uni- 
versal generalizations targeted by the appeal to ex- 
cluded opposites. The atheist is free to say “Nothing 
is sacred” as long as he also says “sacred” is not 
extensionally vague. The resemblance between the 
arguments is that both link categories of application. 
According to the excluded opposite argument, you 
can put something into the F category only if you can 
also put something into the non-F category. The ap- 
peal to vagueness says that you can put something 
into the borderline F category only if you can also 
put something into the F or the non-F category. The 
excluded opposite argument was emasculated by the 
revelation that the “something” need only be an epis- 
temically possible object—that’s all that’s needed 
for meaningfulness. The appeal to vagueness is 
saved by the fact that epistemically possible inde- 
cision does not suffice for vagueness. Logicians dis- 
tinguish between extensional vagueness (where a 
predicate has an actual borderline case) and inten- 
sional vagueness (where it has a logically possible 
borderline case). But there is no room for vagueness 
based on the weaker sort of possibility because a 
borderline case has to resist every possible line of 
inquiry, that is, be inaccessible from every knowl- 
edge base. 

The ambiguity of “clear case” will mislead others 
into thinking that the appeal to vagueness is a par- 
adigm case argument. Ordinary language philoso- 
phers tried to refute scepticism about solidity, 
knowledge, freedom, and altruism by presenting 
typical instances of each. If the sceptic sincerely 
refused to apply “solid” to a table, then we were 
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invited to conclude that he was not abiding by the 
conventions governing the use of the term. After 
all, the speaker’s readiness to apply the term to its 
paradigm cases is an excellent test of whether he 
understands the term. Thus the scéptic’s claim 
“This table is not really solid” was dismissed as 
insincere or as a symptom of linguistic incompe- 
tence. Other versions of the argument stressed the 
role of ostension in language learning: without the 
existence of solid things, we would have never 
learned the meaning of “solid.” 

Critics of the paradigm case argument com- 
plained that it is equally effective against scepticism 
about elves, ghosts, witches, exorcism, and rein- 
carnation. The preconditions for language learning 
and mastery are much lighter than the ordinary 
language philosophers assumed. Children can be 
“ostensively” taught “diamond” with fake dia- 
monds. Concept mastery can be tested by suscep- 
tibility to errors.that only the competent would 
make. 

Happily, the appeal to vagueness only uses “clear 
case” in the way commentators on the sorites use 
it. For them, a case is a clear F as long as it could 
be discovered to be an F. It need not be obvious, 
easy, typical, exemplary or of any heuristic, diag- 
nostic, or pedagogical value. As previously stres- 
sed, the appeal to vagueness is compatible with 
slash and burn scepticism. 


Ill. EVIDENCE FoR VAGUENESS 


The thesis that “Vagueness implies cognitivism” 
is interesting only if a strong case can be made for 
the vagueness of predicates targeted by noncog- 
nitivists. Otherwise, the noncognitivist is free to 
perform modus tollens rather than modus ponens; 
he can merely deny that the predicate in question 
is vague. So this section is devoted to illustrating 
the sort of arguments that can be used to support 
a claim of vagueness. 

More than intuition buttresses the vagueness of 
ethical predicates. There is a universally accepted 
sufficient condition for vagueness that is used to 
show other predicates are vague: sorites embeddabil- 
ity. Standard sorites arguments are most compactly 
formulated as mathematical inductions: 





1. (Base: step). Extracting 5000 stood sample i Pee 
expensive. . 


2. (Induction step) If extracting’ Ir blood sainple’ i is a 
expensive, then extracting n- L blood samples ve 


is expensive. ` * ca 
3. Extracting one blood sample i iz expensive: Cay 


Just as “expensive” is shown to be vague by: the: ae 
fact that it can serve.as the induc-ive predicate of. 
a sorites argument, “murder” can be shown to'be .. - 
vague with the help of a simila- slippery slope . 

argument. Suppose I happen by a stranger who is 


slowly bleeding to death from a ziger bite on his ~ 3 i 


left shoulder. As a treat for my pet clam, I extract. 
5 liters of blood from the man’s right arm. That . 
would be murder. I could not appeal to the fact . 
that the stranger would have died anyway in a few 

more hours. Shortening a person’: life suffices for. 

homicide. However, the shorten ng has to be a 

significant shortening. As legal texts stress, I am 

not a murderer if I only extract ore drop of blood. | 
But consider the following argument: 


1. Extracting 5000 milliliters of Slood is murder. 


2. If extracting n milliliters of blend is murder, then _- 


extracting n — J milliliters of blood is murder. 
3. Extracting one milliliter of bleod is murder. 


As with “expensive,” we explair our inability to 
specify a counterexample to the induction step by 
appealing to the vagueness of “murder.” Thus 
sorites embeddability reinforces the intuition that 
“murder” is a vague predicate. 

The vagueness of at least some ethical predicates 
is supported by the historical frecuency of ethical 
sorites arguments. An accurate description of 
ethical discourse must account for its prominent 
features, of which one is the pervasiveness of slip- 
pery slope reasoning. Ethical sorites arguments date 
back as far as any other sorites; argument. For 
instance, Sextus Empiricus argued that incest is 
not immoral by first observing thar it is not immoral 
to touch your mother’s toe. In Genesis 18:23-33, 
Abraham has the following conversation with God: 


‘Wilt thou really sweep away good and bad 
together? Suppose there are fifty gcod men in the city; 
wilt thou really sweep it away, and not pardon the 
whole place for their sake.” The Lord said, ‘If I find 
in the city of Sodom fifty good men, I will pardon 
the whole place for their sake.’ Abrzham replied, ‘May 
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I presume to speak to the Lord, dust and ashes that I am: 
suppose there are five short of the fifty good men? Wilt 
thou destroy the whole city for a mere five men?’ He 
said, ‘If I find forty-five there, I will not destroy it.’ 
Abraham spoke again, ‘Suppose forty can be found 
there?;’. . . [God agrees to 40, then 30, then 20]. . .‘I 
pray thee not to be angry, O Lord, if I speak just once 
more: suppose ten can be found there?’. . . 


Whether or not an ethicist finds slippery slope rea- 
soning persuasive, his theory of ethical language 
must permit the language to express slippery slope 
arguments. Ethical sorites arguments are just sophis- 
ticated examples of slippery slope reasoning. Since 
sorites arguments require vague predicates, the ex- 
planatory requirement of expressive completeness 
makes it difficult to deny that many ethical predi- 
-cates are vague. 

A third way of justifying belief in the vagueness of 
ethical predicates is by the fruitfulness of appeals to 
vagueness in explaining puzzling moral phenomena: 
moral dilemmas, incommensurability, free rider 
problems, weakness of will, and moral disagree- 
ment, begin a long list.* Noncognitivists themselves 
have made fruitful appeals to vagueness. Charles 
Stevenson assigns the vagueness of ethical terms a 
central role in his celebrated analysis of persuasive 
definition.’ J. O. Urmson appeals to the vagueness 
of evaluative standards in “Grading” to explain our 
difficulty in formulating criteria, their subtle evolu- 
tion, and to deflect suspicions of meaninglessness.‘ 
Paul Edwards explains the indeterminacy of non- 
fanatical moral discourse in terms of vagueness 
and criticizes Moore’s “open-question” test on the 
grounds that it overlooks the vagueness of “good.” 
Our success at explaining phenomena in terms of 
ethical vagueness is evidence for ethical borderline 
cases in the same way explanatory success is evi- 
dence for ordinary objects and theoretical entities. 
Wholesale repudiation of ethical vagueness should 
be excluded on grounds of intellectual economy. In 
addition to losing the intuition that ethical terms are 
vague (which is embodied in all noncognitivist wri- 
tings to date), we would lose all of the contributions 
to ethics that have been premised on vagueness. 


IV. OBJECTIONS CLAIMING ETHICAL 
PREDICATES ARE ONLY APPARENTLY VAGUE 


Although the above considerations compel assent 


to the claim that ethical predicates seem vague, one 
might stili dismiss the appearance as illusory. To 
make this objection work, one must explain how the 
error occurs. This explanation will proceed by show- 
ing how the attribution of vagueness to ethical predi- 
cates resembles misattributions of vagueness to 
things that are more clearly precise. So one will seek 
precedents in myths and fallacies about vagueness. 


A. Does the argument rest on the fallacy 
of division? 


The argument from the vagueness of “large prime 
number” to the vagueness of “prime number” is an 
instance of the fallacy of division. The vagueness 
of the whole expression does not imply the vague- 
ness of each part of the expression. This might 
prompt the suspicion that the “murder” example 
involves a somewhat subtler instance of the fallacy 
of division. “Murder” is an ethical predicate 
because it is defined as “unjustifiable homicide.” 
However, it is not purely ethical because it contains 
the descriptive component “homicide.” Indeed, the 
sorites argument used for “murder” exploits the 
vagueness of “homicide” rather than “unjustifi- 
able.” So we might conjecture that the vagueness 
of an ethical predicate is always due to one of its 
descriptive components. 

We can amplify the objection by noting that some 
adjectives behave in a more complicated fashion 
than talk of “predicates” suggests. Following Peter 
Geach, we may distinguish between attributive ad- 
jectives and predicative adjectives.* If F is a predic- 
ative adjective and G a noun, “x is an FG” implies 
that x if F and x is G. “Red” in “x is ared book” is a 
predicative adjective because of the implication that 
“x is red and x is a book.” Attributive adjectives are 
those lacking this implication. For instance, big fleas 
need not be big. Similar examples can be formed 
for “forged,” “real,” and “putative.” Whereas G. E. 
Moore and W. D. Ross held that “good” has both 
attributive and predicative occurrences, Geach, 
R. M. Hare, and others have claimed that “good” is 


only attributive.° If Geach and Hare are correct, all 
ethical claims incorporate a descriptive predicate. 
Given the high frequency of vagueness among de- 
scriptive predicates, we could try reducing all 
ethical vagueness to descriptive vagueness. 

But even if ethical adjectives are always attribu- 
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tive, two replies undermine the reduction. First, the 
vague descriptive component is often elusive. To 
show that an attributive adjective, F, is vague, it 
suffices to show that the phrase “an FG” has border- 
line cases that are not borderline cases for “G.” For 
example, “small” can be shown to be vague by ob- 
serving that there are borderline cases of “small 
man” that are not borderline cases of “man.” The 
same considerations show that “good” is vague. For 
“good man” has borderline cases that are not border- 
line cases of “man.” If the vague descriptive compo- 
nent of “good man” is not “man,” then what is it? Of 
course, if we become naturalists and define “good” 
as meaning pleasurable, conducive to human flour- 
ishing, or in other purely descriptive terms, we can 
deliver the vague descriptive predicate. But since 
naturalism implies cognitivism, this response is off 
limits to the noncognitivist. 

The second reply is that the basic argument does 
not require the assumption that there is purely 
ethical vagueness. Impure ethical vagueness is 
enough. The observation that some of the border- 
line cases of “murder” are due to the vagueness of 
the descriptive predicate “homicide” is irrelevant 
because it does not cut against the implication that 
there are clear cases of “murder.” Once the ethical 


noncognitivist admits clear cases of “murder,” he 
is committed to moral truths. 


B. Has an “inner/outer” fallacy been 
committed? 


Ethical noncognitivists sometimes advance their 
thesis through a comparison with religious and 
superstitious predicates such as “sacred,” “halo,” 
“jinx,” “ghost,” and “gremlin.” We learn these 
words even though they do not apply to anything. 
Mastery of these terms can be checked by having 
the sceptics “play along” and classify objects with 
them. In playing the religious language game, the 
atheist will say that some objects are clearly sacred, 
some clearly non-sacred, and yet others borderline. 
In playing the superstition game, the rational man 
will hesitate and puzzle over whether black kittens 
are bad luck. But when they are no longer playing 
these games, the atheist and the rational man dis- 
play no doubt. For they regard the vocabulary of 
the game as vacuous. Vagueness within a game 
has to be distinguished from vagueness outside of 


it. The same goes for ethics. When playing the 
morality game, the sceptic must edmit the vague- 
ness of ethical predicates. But this commitment is 
not the one that counts. The commitment that 
counts is the external one, where he displays no 
uncertainty about which people arz evil because he 
believes “evil” is empty. 

This objection rests on a confusion between in- 
tensional and extensional vagueness. A predicate is 
extensionally vague if and only if some actual 
things are borderline cases of it A predicate is 
intentionally vague if and only if it is possible for 
there to be borderline cases of -t. For example, 
“two ton bald man” has no actual borderline cases 
and so is not extensionally vague. But since it is 
possible for there to be borderline cases, the term 
is intensionally vague. Other examples are “plaid 
cow,” “mile-wide umbrella,” and “unicorn.” All 
extensionally vague predicates are intensionally 
vague but not vice versa. And some terms are 
neither intensionally nor extersionally vague: 
“round square,” “largest prime number,” “married 
bachelor.” Although commentatcrs on vagueness 
recognize the intensional/extensjonal distinction, 
they always use “vague” in the intensional sense. 
And that is the sense intended in th2 basic argument. 
Cognitivism about a predicate is compatible with 
the predicate lacking an extension; J. L. Mackie 
maintains that ethical predicates epply to no actual 
object and holds that the applica-ion of an ethical 
predicate to an actual object always yields a false 
statement. 1° 

At this point, one might suggest that we can at 
least salvage a sufficient condition for ethical vague- 
ness being illusory. For demonstretion of the neces- 
sary emptiness of ethical predicates disproves (ethi- 
cal) vagueness, since knowledge tkat a term is neces- 
sarily empty precludes borderline cases of the term; 
there is no uncertainty. Ethical predicates would 
then be comparable to “near the. largest prime.” 
Although this expression seems vague, mathemat- 
ical proofs of the non-existence of the largest prime 
reveal that nothing can be near the largest prime. 

I have two replies to this point. My minor reply 
is that there is little prospect of establishing that 
ethical predicates are logically en-pty. Consider the 
noncognitivist’s own analogy wath religious and 
superstitious terms. It is indeed true that someone 
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who is an atheist on a priori grounds should deny 
that “sacred” is vague. But since few atheists are 
a priori atheists, most of them agree that “sacred” 
is vague. Likewise, few sceptics offer a priori dis- 
proof of ghosts and goblins. They instead make 
a posteriori appeals to science. The non-existence 
of superstitious entities is treated as a logically con- 
tingent fact. Most ethical noncognitivists likewise 
rest their case on a posteriori appeals. They appeal 
to contingent facts about moral disagreement, 
human psychology, and scientific practice. 

My major reply is that the point is self-defeating. 
A demonstration of the necessary emptiness of ethi- 
cal predicates establishes nonvagueness at the ex- 
pense of entailing cognitivism. For if ethical predi- 
cates are like “near the largest prime,” they yield 
false statements, not truth value gaps. 


C. Is there a level confusion? 


Vagueness is sometimes mislocated. For exam- 
ple, most commentators on vagueness maintain that 
we commit the fallacy of verbalism when we infer 
that objects are vague from our talk of vague smiles, 
photographs, and clouds. According to them, the 
source of the vagueness is the vagueness of the predi- 
cates “smile,” “photograph,” and “cloud.” It is also 
possible to mislocate vagueness through equivoca- 
tion. Borderline cases of “square” people do not 
show that the geometrical sense of “square” is vague. 
We must also be careful to distinguish between the 
vagueness of speech acts with the vagueness of what 
is said. A student’s act of uttering “All rectangles 
are trapezoids” can be borderline between asking 
and asserting without the proposition being vague. 

The noncognitivist can take up ‘the mislocation 
theme by noting our tendency to confuse second 
level vagueness with first level vagueness. The 
standard ethical noncognitivist is a cognitivist about 
meta-ethical predicates such as “approves,” “ethical 
utterance,” and “pacifism.” So he is free to affirm 
the vagueness of these second level predicates. This 
will allow him to claim that some apparent first level 
vagueness is actually located at the meta-level. 
Consider the fan who vaguely gestures at the 
players and says “Bah!.” The question “Of whom 
is he disapproving?” lacks a precise answer but not 
because any of the players is a borderline case of 
“Bah!.” Had the fan uttered “Good!,” there would 


have. been parallel referential vagueness. More 
interesting cases can be envisioned. Many are re- 
volted by sexual relations between people with very 
wide age differences. They agree that their revulsion _ 
is moral when one member of the couple is a child 
and a matter of taste when mature adults are in- 
volved. However, when confronted with a range of 
paired ages they cannot tell where morality ends and 
taste begins. The problem is the extension of “moral 
revulsion,” not with the permissibility of the actions. 

At this point, the noncognitivist might be tempted 
to suggest that all apparent ethical vagueness is 
really meta-ethical vagueness. More cautiously, he 
could claim that all apparent ethical vagueness is 
really either ordinary descriptive vagueness or 
meta-ethical vagueness. 

However, some ethical vagueness fits in neither 
of these two categories. Those who believe that 
early abortion is morally permissible and late abor- 
tion impermissible cannot draw a sharp line be- 
tween permissible and impermissible abortion. The 
borderline cases that interest them are borderline 
cases of the first level predicate “permissible abor- 
tion,” not of the predicates “believed to be a permis- 
sible abortion,” “moral issue,” “tolerant of,” etc. 
The vagueness has to be attributed to “permissible” 
because the borderline cases are clear cases of 
“abortion.” Other examples of pure ethical vague- 
ness can be obtained from continual involving “just 
sentence,” “fair trial,” “plagiarize,” and “theft.” 


V. OBJECTIONS CENTERING ON THE 
NATURE OF VAGUENESS 


One alternative to questioning whether there is 
purely ethical vagueness is to question my use of 
“vague.” Perhaps I have equivocated between two 
senses of “vague” or have an overly narrow charac- 
terization of it. 

The burden of this defense of noncognitivism is 
to disclose the relevant senses of “vague” or to 
show how a predicate could be vague in a way 
excluded by my account. Either demonstration 
would be bad news to contemporary commentators 
on vagueness because they all agree that vagueness 
is intimately connected to the notion of truth.” 
Given the current hostility to double-truth theories, 
there is little prospect of a persuasive claim that 
“vague” is ambiguous because of an ambiguity with 
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“true.” So a conflict with contemporary theories of 
vagueness would be unavoidable. 


A. Is vagueness a matter of consensus? 


Those who favor the charge of narrowness might 
favor the theory that vagueness concerns degrees of 
agreement. According to this view, being a clear 
positive case of an F is being one that nearly all 
speakers agree to be an F, clear negative F’s are 
those widely agreed to be not F, and borderline cases 
are those that do not command a consensus. Given 
the proviso that agreement about “Fx” can exist 
without the possibility of “Fx” having a truth value, 
the noncognitivist can then say that purely ethical 
vagueness is possible. For if vagueness is just a lack 
of consensus, absence of truth value is no barrier to 
vagueness. 

Most of the objections to the consensus theory of 
vagueness emanate from the possibility of collective 
commissive and omissive error. A clear positive case 
of an F must be an F. But since a consensus can be 
mistaken, the theory violates this adequacy condi- 
tion. The fact that nearly everyone subscribes to the 
myth that Napolean was a short man does not make 
him a clear positive case of “short man” (at 5’7” he 
was taller than the average French man of his time). 

Lack of consensus is not a sufficient condition for 
vagueness because the lack of agreement may be 
due to the technical impossibility of ascertaining the 
truth of the matter. Our inability to detect whether 
Socrates was born with an even number of pores 
prevents consensus but does not make Socrates a 
borderline case of “born with an even number of 
pores.” A more interesting counterexample is “near 
the largest twin primes.” This predicate is vague just 
in case there are only finitely many twin primes. If 
there are infinitely many, then “near the largest twin 
primes” has an empty extension and is therefore 
nonvague like “near the largest prime.” We can set- 
tle this question only through a major mathematical 
discovery. Yet the consensus theory mistakenly 
suggests that a poll can provide the answer. 

Nor is lack of consensus a necessary condition 
for vagueness. On October 2, 1987, The New York 
Times ran a story with the headline “South African 
Woman Gives Birth to 3 Grandchildren, and His- 
tory.” The news concerned a woman who success- 
fully carried her daughter’s transplanted embryos 


to term. Nearly all agree that “The woman gave 
birth to her own grandchildren.” But a few are 
agnostics. They think our criteria for “grandchild” 
conflict in a way that makes the statement border- 
line. If the agnostics are right, -he headline is a 
“quasi-myth.” A myth is a commonly believed 
falsehood. A quasi-myth is a commonly believed 
borderline proposition. 

Philosophers have a special talent for unearthing 
quasi-myths. Nearly all of those innocent of phi- 
losophy believe that it is logically possible to travel 
by teletransportation as depicted m Star Trek; your 
body is “read” at departure, disintegrated, and then 
reassembled at your destination. My confidence has 
been shaken by personal identity arguments to the 
effect that such machines only destroy you at one 
spot and assemble a replica at another. Perhaps 
uncertainty is appropriate. Teletransportation may 
only bestow borderline survival. Philosophical argu- 
ment may also show that widespread belief in the 
possibility of the following constitutes quasi-myths: 
time travel, telepathy, moral expertise, innate knowl- 
edge, souls, saints, and miracles Philosophy does 
not have monopoly on the production of uncertainty. 
Science can also show we know less than we thought. 
The familiar way it does this is by exposing popular 
beliefs as myths; such is the fate of “Ostriches hide 
their heads in the sand” and “Calds are caused by 
cold.” But they also reveal quasi-myths. It seems 
obvious that “All identical twins are of the same 
sex.” But researchers have discovered some mixed 
twins who only differ with respect to having an 
operational Y chromosome. Dc we say that the 
twins are not identical or do we- say their identity 
has merely been obscured? 

The last problem with the consensus theory of 
vagueness is opacity. There might be a consensus 
that Mark Twain is a writer and lack of consensus 
over whether Samuel Clemens i3 a writer. Know- 
ledgeable pollsters would then know that one and 
the same person is a borderline case and a clear 
positive case for a single predicete, “writer.” This 
is absurd because the pollsters vould then be able 
to infer the truth value of a borderline proposition. 

A noncognitivist might retreat to the position 
that although the consensus thesry does not hold 
for all predicates, it does hold for ethical predicates. 
But the above objections can b= recast in ethical 
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terms. When people learn of past consensus about 
the permissibility of human sacrifice, gladiatorial 
combat, slavery, duelling, and trial by ordeal they 
naturally wonder whether some current ethical con- 
sensus is mistaken. Such speculations are falsely 
ruled inconsistent by a consensus theory of vague- 
ness. For if a clear ethical case is just a consensually 
approved one, (collectively) believing so makes it 
so. Yet “Killing insects is impermissible but 
everyone believes it is permissible” is not a con- 
tradiction. Nor is “moral myth” an oxymoron. 
Myth-busters regularly target widespread ethical 
beliefs such as “Richard I (“the Lion-Hearted”’) was 
a good man.” 

Lack of ethical consensus does not suffice for 
borderline status because there can be collective 
omissive error. It is overwhelmingly probable that a 
great many clearly good people have perished with- 
out any recognition of their merit and that a great 
many clearly bad people have perished without any 
recognition of their demerit. Monuments such as 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier express gratitude 
for unknown services. Perhaps the Sewer of the Un- 
known Scoundrel will one day mark our resentment 
for unknown wrongs. Nothing acquires borderline 
status through mere obscurity or controversiality. 
Historians now know that the bad reputation of 
Richard III is the legacy of Tudor propagandists and 
the popularity of Shakespeare. They also doubt that 
we will ever discover what Richard HI was really 
like and so are agnostic about his moral merit. Such 
agnosticism does not commit them to believing he 
was borderline. Discoveries could show that he was 
borderline. Contingent ignorance cannot. Being 
ethically borderline is not a matter of merely failing 
to elicit a response from us. 

Lastly, the opacity problem holds for ethical predi- 
cates as well. There is a consensus that Joseph Stalin 
was an evil dictator but no consensus that Joseph 
Djugashvili was an evil dictator. So on the consen- 
sus theory Stalin is a clear positive case of “evil dic- 
tator” and Djugashvili is not. But they are identical 
men. The opacity problem may also arise for predi- 
cates. Wide disapproval is stimulated by talk of lies, 
bribes, and boasts. But talk of prevarication, subor- 
nation, and jactitation breeds mostly bewilderment. 

It might be suggested that the consensus theory 
of ethical vagueness could be salvaged by making 


it a second order affair: p is borderline if and only if 
there is a consensus that there can be no consensus 
about p. Under this view, indeterminacy exists where 
people “agree to disagree”—not merely where they 
disagree. For example, everyone might agree that it 
is possible for some people to have an admirable 
attitude toward euthanasia and others to have an 
admirable attitude against euthanasia without the 
hope that an improvement of one of the attitudes will 
make it the stance to adopt. The second order con- 
strual avoids some problems of broadness because 
it correctly denies that mere controversiality or 
understimulation makes a case borderline. 
However, iterating levels of consensus leaves the 
basic source of difficulty unchecked. The coherence 
of collective error will still make the account too 
broad and too narrow. First, it mistakenly precludes 
the possibility of moral quasi-myths. These are 
cases in which a borderline moral statement is com- 
monly believed to be true. Many moral quasi-myths 
follow on the heels of other quasi-myths. If Star- 
Trek style teletransportation is a quasi-myth, then 
“sending” people through the teletransporter is bor- 
derline murder even in the absence of a consensus 
that no consensus can be reached about it being mur- 
der. Consensus that there can be no consensus gener- 
ally arises only after much unfruitful debate. This 
widening pessimism does not make the claim in 
question borderline, though the pessimism is often 
an effect of it being borderline. The stricter our inter- 
pretation of “consensus,” the fewer our borderline 
cases and the greater the problem -of narrowness. 
But there will still be problems with broadness 
because of the fallibility of consensus. Everyone 
might agree that no consensus will be reached on 
whether vegetarianism is mandatory only to be 
proved wrong by historical developments. People 
used to be deeply divided on the issues of judicial 
torture, miscegenation, alcohol prohibition, and 
the vote for women. Disagreement on those issues 
looked as interminable to our ancestors as abortion, 
euthanasia, and the death penalty look to us. 
Efforts to cope with the problem of collective 
error tend to drive consensus theorists to their final 
option: idealization. The idea is to preclude collec- 
tive error by enfranchising only the opinions of ideal 
speakers. If the speakers are ideal in the sense that 
they are empirically and conceptually omniscient, 
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all truths will be believed. To preserve noncogni- 
tivism, however, we must allow that some of their 
beliefs will be neither true nor false. The coherence 
of this proposal is threatened by the principle that 
believing p entails believing p is true. In any case, 
two other problems with this appeal to ideal speakers 
are presaged in discussions of ideal observer theor- 
ies. Firstly, “ideal speaker” is no less obscure than 
the notion it is intended to define. Secondly, there 
is a dilemma between circularity and arbitrariness. 
If we explain the lack of ideal consensus as arising 
because the speakers are confronting a borderline 
case, the analysis invokes the concept it seeks to 
explicate. If we don’t explain it this way, the lack 
of agreement is left as an arbitrary quirk of ideal 


speakers. Our hunger for the reasons underlying 
their pattern of belief is a symptom of the explana- 


tory shallowness of ideal agents. 
B. Is there a secondary species of vagueness? 


Another strategy is to concede that the standard 
account of vagueness accurately describes a primary 
kind of vagueness but fails to capture a secondary 
species. For example, it might be maintained that 
one’s borderline belief that x if F entitles us to say 
that x is a borderline F. An emotivist could say that 
when people waffle over whether aborting a five 
month old fetus is wrong, they are expressing bor- 
derline disapproval. This has to be distinguished 
from the meta-level strategy of reading the situation 
as a borderline case of “expressing disapproval.” 
The waffler is not trying to evoke disapproval or 
approval from his audience. He is trying to evoke 
a third attitude: borderline-disapproval. Here, 
“wrong” is assigned secondary vagueness by virtue 
of the primary vagueness of “belief.” 

My first criticism of this view is that secondary 
vagueness has an unacceptable degree of subjectiv- 
ity. For it implies that the vagueness of a predicate 
varies from speaker to speaker and even with the 
same speaker over time. The exit or entrance of a 
borderline case is only a change of mind away. 
But just as people can err in assigning too small a 
borderline extension, they can err in assigning too 
large a borderline extension. Borderline-disapproval 
of killing those between three months and thirty 
years of conception does not make such killings 
borderline instances of “murder.” We might say 


“Such killings are borderline to him,” but that is 
just short for “Such killings are believed by him to 
be borderline cases.” 

The second main objection to postulating a sec- 
ondary species of vagueness is thet we would have 
to count paradigm cases of precise predicates as 
vague. If we have borderline-disapproval about 
ethical and aesthetic matters, we have borderline- 
beliefs about other matters. Eorderline-beliefs 
about the extension of “prime number,” “trapezoid, 
“self-identical,” and “round square” will force us to 
count them as vague. 


VI. OBJECTIONS CENTERING ON THE 
NATURE OF COGNITIVISM 


Cognitivism about a class of utterances was 
defined as the view that some utterances in that 
class have truth values. If this definition is too 
broad, “Vagueness implies cognitivism” might 
hold but only because the arrow is aimed at a 
bloated target. The basic argument must abide by 
the usage of other writers to avoid the risk “proving” 
cognitivism on the cheap. 

Although the definition employed thus far har- 
monizes with the usage of most writers on the topic, 
I grant that “cognitivism” is occasionally used in a 
stronger sense. For some writers use “cognitivism” 
as the claim that the predicate car. be used to make 
some true or even knowable statements.’ Since the 
vagueness of a predicate also implies cognitivism 
in these stronger senses, we need not concern our- 
selves with the question of whether the weaker or 
stronger senses accords better witk accepted usage. 

Let us define “epistemic cognitivism” about a 
class of utterances as the view that some utterances 
in that class can be known to be true. Whether any 
of the utterances are actually known to be true is 
irrelevant. Otherwise, we would have to be noncog- 
nitivists about all predicates under the cloud of 
contingent ignorance. 

If x is a borderline F, it is impossible for anyone to 
know that x is an F. No amount of inquiry, whether 
empirical or conceptual, can resolve our ignorance. 
Borderline propositions are inquiry-resistant. This 
inquiry-resistance provides the contrast between 
borderline cases and clear cases. For if y is a clear F 
or a clear non-F, inquiry might reveal it to be F or 
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reveal it to be non-F. Hence, as clear cases are 
knowable cases, it follows that vague predicates 
are epistemically cognitive. 


VII. ARE ETHICAL PREDICATES 
TOTALLY VAGUE? 


I now turn to objections aimed at the second 
premise of the basic argument; “If a predicate has 
borderline cases, it has clear cases.” Denial of this 
premise requires one to affirm that some predicates 
are totally vague. Actually, the noncognitivist who 
takes this line must go further than this to avoid 
an amended version of the argument. Unless he 
claims that all vague ethical predicates are totally 
vague, the residue will give the cognitivist all he 
needs for the conclusion that some ethical state- 
ments have truth values. Lennart Aqvist has 
defended the required universal generalization in 
“Vagueness and Value”: 


My suggestion may briefly be summed up in the 
following two points. (i) Assuming a theory of vague- 
ness presented by S. Hallden, we obtain the result that 
any proposition asserting a vague property of one of 
its borderline cases is meaningless, i.e. neither true nor 
false. (ii) Value properties such as goodness, badness, 
are taken to be not only vague, but totally vague in the 
sense that every entity is a borderline case for them. 
From (i) and (ii) we immediately conclude that every 
proposition asserting a value property of something 
is meaningless for the reason that it asserts a vague 
property of one of its borderline cases." 


The position proposed by Aqvist resembles emotiv- 
ism. The difference is that emotivism denies that 
ethical predicates connote properties while Aqvist 
maintains they connote totally vague properties. His 
reasoning turns on Hallden’s notion of a “decision 
range.” The decision range of a property P is said to 
be the set of properties that entail P or entail non-P 
while being “sufficiently different” from P. Hence 
complete hairlessness and hirsuteness are in the 
decision range of baldness but the properties of 
baldness, nonbaldness, and the property of being 
both bald and beardless are not. When an object has 
no property in the decision range, the object is a 
borderline case. Aqvist then inquires about the de- 
cision range of goodness. Given that naturalism 
is false, no natural property entails or precludes 


goodness. Since properties that are merely “good- 
making” and “good-inclining” fall short of entail- 
ment, they too are disqualified from membership in 
the decision range. The only sorts of properties that 
do qualify are dubious ones such as Moore’s non- 
natural properties, Hallden’s emotive properties, 
and other queer entities. Since it is always doubtful 
that an object has one of these weird properties, 
uncertainty surrounds determination of goodness. 
Its impoverished decision range makes everything 
a borderline case of goodness and hence makes 
goodness totally vague. 

Agvist anticipates one of the obvious objections 
to this theory; the existence of clear cases. Although 
Hindenburg might be a borderline case of goodness, 
Hitler is a clear negative case. Aqvist writes that 
this objection can be met with two considerations: 


First, it is surely true that, while both Hitler and 
Hindenburg are borderline cases for goodness in our 
view, Hitler is by no means a borderline case for the 
property of being held to be good by common sense, 
whereas Hindenburg might be one. Secondly, our 
assertion about Hitler does not commit us to the asser- 
tion that Hitler was in fact neither good nor bad, for on 
our theory he was a borderline case for the property of 
being neither good nor bad as well, this being a totally 
vague property on the same footing as goodness and 
badness. As a matter of fact our position neither com- 
mits us to, nor prevents us from, holding that Hitler 
was thoroughly evil man.“ 


Agqvist’s replies are unsatisfactory. Firstly, if we 
were confusing “good” with “being held to be good 
by common sense,” then our resistance to counting 
Hitler as a borderline case of goodness should dissi- 
pate upon careful reflection upon the distinction. Yet 
the exercise does not diminish the aura of under- 
statement. Secondly, the claim that everything is a 
borderline case of being neither right nor wrong 
merely accentuates the absurdity of claiming that 
Hitler was a borderline case of a goodness. Perhaps 
some of the absurdity is obscured from Aqvist by his 
conception of vagueness as applying to properties 
(rather than predicates) and his preoccupation with 
the single example of goodness. For most ethical 
predicates have a descriptive element that generates 
clear negative cases independent of one’s ethical 
theory. For instance, my pen is a clear negative case 
of “murderer,” “unfair wage” and “utopia” because 
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it is not a person, wage, or society. Lastly, Aqvist’s 
claim that his position leaves us free to believe that 
Hitler was a thoroughly evil man is plainly mistaken. 
If we believe Aqvist’s theory, we must believe that 
Hitler was a borderline case of an evil man. If we 
believe that Hitler was a thoroughly evil man, we 
must believe that he-was a clear case of an evil man. 
One cannot consistently maintain that one person is 
simultaneously a clear case of an evil man and a 
borderline case of an evil man. 

The unconvincing manner in which Aqvist de- 
fends the notion of total vagueness might be ex- 
plained as an artifice of an antiquated theory of 
vagueness. Perhaps deviation from his conception 
of vagueness as meaninglessness will provide an 
alternate defense of the thesis that ethical predicates 
are totally vague. 

Although I know of no example of total vagueness 
that is both plausible and natural, there are good 
grounds for supposing that a plausible one could be 
hoked up. My main reason for thinking so is that 
some vague predicates appear to lack clear positive 
cases. Conjoining “somewhat after noon” with 
predicates of the form “more than n minutes after 
noon” yields the following list of predicates: 


1. somewhat after noon but more than 1 minute 
after noon 

2. somewhat after noon but more than 2 minutes 
after noon 


600. somewhat after noon but more than 600 minutes 
after noon 


The predicates at the beginning of the list have clear 
positive cases and the predicates at the end are con- 
tradictory and so only have negative cases. But 
before we reach these contradictory predicates, we 
must pass through an intermediate class of predi- 
cates having borderline and clear negative cases but 
no clear positives (e.g., 12:27 is at best a border- 
line case of “somewhat after noon but more than 
26 minutes after noon” since 12:27 is a borderline 
case of “somewhat after noon”). 

A second, less elaborate argument for imbalanced 
vague predicates appeals to borderline oxymorons. 


3 46, 33 cc, 


“Tiny vat,” “wooden can,” “reckless bottle,” 
“black flame,” “uncaused event” “time travel,” 
“fossilized footprint,” “non-reftndable deposit” 
come close to being self-contradiciory expressions. 
Indeed, I take “non-refundable Jeposit,” a term 
introduced by my landlord, to be clearly contradic- 
tory and regard still others as clearly consistent. 
Yet all readers will admit some bf the predicates 
on the list (or on an expanded list of candidate 
oxymorons) are borderline cases cf “self-contradic- 
tory expressions.” For instance, ‘tiny vat” strikes 
many as such a case. If you shrin= a vat to the size 
of a thimble, they would claim that the result is a 
borderline case of a “tiny vat” because of irremed- 
iable uncertainty as to whether vets must be large. 
This uncertainty is compatible with knowledge that 
bats, bins, and buns are clear regative cases of 
“tiny vat.” Only clear positive ceses are missing. 

The complement of any vagme predicate that 
lacks clear positive cases is a vague predicate that 
lacks clear negative cases. So ei-her of the above 
lists suffices to show that some vague predicates 
lack clear positive cases and some vague predicates 
lack clear negative cases. But this does not yet 
refute the principle that every predicate with border- 
line cases has clear cases. Refutation only occurs 
when a vague predicate is shown to lack both clear 
positives and clear negatives. Such a predicate 
would be totally vague since it would have only 
borderline cases. Everything would be a borderline 
case of the predicate. Some students of the debate 
between materialists and idealists might be willing 
to count “material thing” as a purely vague predi- 
cate. Most wouldn’t. But with sutficient ingenuity, 
one could concoct a plausible, if a-tificial, example. 
This done, we would know that tke predicate either 
applies to everything or nothing but it would be 
impossible to decide whether # is universal or 
empty. 

Fortunately, we need not pursue the conjecture 
that there are totally vague predicates. For noncog- 
nitivists other than Aqvist are not inclined to claim 
that all of their target predicates are totally vague. 
So any of a range of possible amendments will 
keep the basic argument honest. The neatest is to 
merely limit our universe of discourse to all but 
purely vague predicates. Better to reinterpret than 
rewrite. 
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VIII. EXTENSION OF THE ARGUMENT TO 
NIHILISM AND SCEPTICISM 


My digression on imbalanced vague predicates 
(ones lacking clear positives or lacking clear nega- 
tives) is of some use in clarifying an extension of my 
thesis. The extension is this: in addition to being in- 
compatible with noncognitivism, vagueness is also 
incompatible with nihilism and e pistemic scepticism. 

Nihilism about a class of utterances is the view 
that none of the utterances are true but at least some 
of them are false. For instance, an anarchist is a 
nihilist about “just state” because he believes that 
utterances of the form “x is a just state” are never 
true. A strong nihilist, such as atheistic divine com- 
mand theorist, claims all the utterances in question 
are false. The weak nihilist claims some of the utter- 
ances are false and the rest lack a truth value. Both 
forms of nihilism imply semantic cognitivism but 
preclude epistemic cognitivism (because knowledge 
implies truth). 

Anyone who espouses strong nihilism about a 
predicate must deny that the predicate has border- 
line cases. For whatever shows that the predicate 
always yields a falsehood also resolves uncertainty 
about its extension. Thus belief in the vagueness of 
a predicate precludes the adoption of strong nihilism 
toward that predicate. 

Since the weak nihilist about F asserts that utter- 
ances of the form “Fx” are never true, he cannot ad- 
mit that the predicate has clear positive cases. If he 
wishes to agree that the predicate is vague, he must 
insist that it is a lop-sided vague predicate. Balanced 
vagueness is ruled out. But since our evidence for 
vagueness is almost always evidence for balanced 
vagueness, this limited compatibility provides no 
practical refuge from the appeal to vagueness. 
So given some technical qualifications, we con- 
clude that vagueness is also incompatible with weak 
nihilism. 

This leaves us with epistemic scepticism about a 
predicate. Epistemic scepticism about a class of 
utterances is the view that none of them can be 
known to be true. This definition makes epistemic 
scepticism identical to epistemic noncognitivism; 
as it should make it. Hence, the arguments in the 
fifth section showing that vagueness implies epis- 
temic cognitivism suffice to show that vagueness is 
incompatible with epistemic scepticism. 


IX. DoEs THE ARGUMENT “PROVE TOO MUCH”? 


If the basic argument is sound, nearly all forms of 
predicate noncognitivism fail because nearly all of 


. our vocabulary is vague. Since noncognitivism 
‘ about fields implies noncognitivism about the field’s 


predicates, nearly all field noncognitivisms are af- 
fected. But positively, the soundness of the basic ar- 
gument implies cognitivism about aesthetics, ethics, 
law, religion, and science. Mathematical noncogni- 
tivism slips through because it makes no essential 
use of vague predicates. Nevertheless, the power of 
the result makes it seem too good to be true. 

Much of the apparent power of the conclusion is 
genuine. So I do think that it warrants a wary re- 
sponse as an instance of a general policy toward 
ambitious arguments. Circumspection toward an 
argument should vary directly with the strength of 
the conclusion. I now wish to caution against two 
errors that lead some to overestimate the strength 
of my conclusion (and thereby makes them overly 
circumspect about the basic argument). 

The first error is to suppose that the argument im- 
plies cognitivism toward all (or virtually all) utter- 
ances. Such an implication would be fatal to the 
argument; we would know that the basic argument 
was flawed, the only question would be the diag- 
nosis. Everybody is a cognitivist about some utter- 
ances and a noncognitivist about other utterances. 
For example, I run with the crowd in my noncogni- 
tivism toward questions, rules of inference, cheers 
(“Boo,” “Hurrah!”), and optatives. The argument 
commits us to cognitivism only when the corre- 
sponding noncognitivism implies noncognitivism 
about vague predicates. I have claimed that field 
noncognitivism implies predicate noncognitivism 
and that when the predicate is (as usual) vague, the 
predicate version ‘is false, so the field version is false. 
This refutation is compatible with types of noncog- 
nitivism that do not imply predicate noncognitivism. 

A second way to overestimate the scope of my 
thesis is to view it as opposed to subjectivism. 
Although subjectivism is historically connected to 
a noncognitive theory, emotivism, it implies cog- 
nitivism. Subjectivism about a predicate is a theory 
about what makes its predications true. Roughly 
speaking, the truth maker is belief. “Celebrity,” 
“modest,” and “fashionable” are subjective predi- 
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cates because statements made with these predicates 
owe their truth values to doxastic facts. The subjec- 
tivist directly answers the question “What makes a 
statement true?,” a question that presupposes the 
truth of “Does this statement have a truth value?” 
Thus cognitivism about a predicate does not imply 
that the predicate corresponds to a purely “objective” 
property. 


X. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Since I do not have an exhaustive list of noncogni- 
tivist solutions to the vagueness problem, my survey 
and criticism of the more salient strategies does not 
constitute a complete refutation. However, it does 


illustrate the sorts of defects we should expect to 
find in alternative proposals. Som2 people may be 
more optimistic about the feasibilicy of developing 
a theory that distances vagueness f-om truth. How- 
ever, it should be agreed that suck a theory would 
imply that the standard conceptior of vagueness is 
too restrictive—distorted from a cne sided diet of 
cognitive examples. Thus the isste raised has the 
welcome feature of being interestirg either way it is 
resolved. If vagueness implies cognitivism, then 
noncognitivism about ethics, aesthetics, and other 
fields containing vague predicates is untenable. If 
vagueness does not imply cognitivism, then a re- 
ceived view concerning the nature of vagueness is 
false and we receive a nudge toward a broader and 
better view. 
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NOTES 


1. This paper has been improved by the comments and suggestions of Kelly Alberts, Christopher Boorse, Jchn Carroll, Michael 
Levin, and Douglas Stalker. 

2. Pierre Duhem and Moritz Schlick were noncognitivists about scientific laws. Frank Ramsey assimilated generalizations to rules 
of inference in “General Propositions and Causality,” a paper that was never prepared for final publication. B. de Finetti claims “Any 
assertion concerning probabilities of events is merely the expression of somebody’s opinion and not itself ar. event. There is no 
meaning, therefore, in asking whether such an assertion is true or false or more or less probable,” in Probakility, Induction and 
Statistics (London: Wiley, 1972), p. 189. Ernest W. Adams espouses noncognitivism about indicative conditionals in his classic 
The Logic of Conditionals (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1975). 

3. Here are some well known ethical noncognitivists: A. J. Ayer, W. H. F. Barnes, Rudolph Carnap, Stuart Hampshire, P. M. Hare, 
David Hume, Francis Hutcheson, Duncan Jones, J. Ladd, P. H. Nowell-Smith, C. K. Ogden, P. B. Rice, I. A. Richards. Other 
noncognitivists will be cited in this paper. J. O. Urmson motivates noncognitivist positions in The Emotive Theory of Ethics (London: 
Hutchinson, 1968). For a recent defense of noncognitivism see Bruce N. Waller’s “The Virtue of Contemporary Emotivism” 
Erkenntnis, vol. 25, no. 1 (July 1986), pp. 61-75. My argument is aimed against the noncognitivism of all these philosophers. 

4, Walter Sinnott-Armstrong appeals to vagueness to explain moral dilemmas in “Moral Dilemmas and Incomparability,” American 
Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 22, no. 4 (October 1985), pp. 321-30. Joseph Raz uses vagueness to account for incommensurability 
in “Value Incommensurability,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. LXXXVI (1986), p. 117-34. Richard Tuck analyzes 
free rider problems as a sorites in “Is there a free-rider problem, and if so, what is it?” in Rational Actior ed. Ross Harrison 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), pp. 147-56. 

5. See the sixth chapter of Stevenson’s Ethics and Language (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1944). 

6. J. O. Urmson “On Grading” in Logic and Language ed. Anthony Flew (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1953). pp. 159-86. 

7. Paul Edwards The Logic of Moral Discourse (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955), pp. 150-52 and pp. 20¢-13, respectively. 

8. Geach draws the distinction in “Good and Evil,” Analysis, vol. 17 (December 1956), pp. 33-34. 

9. Moore advances the mixed view in “Is Goodness a Quality?” in his Philosophical Papers (Allen and Unwin, 1959), p. 90. Ross 
espouses it in the third chapter of The Right and the Good (Oxford University Press, 1930). Geach argues for the pure attributive 
position in “Good and Evil.” Hare agrees in “Geach: Good and Evil,” Analysis, vol. 17 (April 1957), p. 103. 
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10. J. L. Mackie Ethics: Inventing Right and Wrong (Harmondsworth: Pengùin Books, 1977). Richard Robinson also adopts this 
“error theory” in “the Emotive Theory of Ethics,” Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volumes XXII (1948). E. F. Carritt defends 
aesthetic nihilism but not ethical nihilism in Ethical and Political Thinking (London: Oxford University Press, 1947), p. 30. Ross 
defends aesthetic nihilism in The Right and the Good, p. 128 n. 

11. Four contemporary accounts of borderline cases have given rise to four main theories of vagueness. Incoherentists view border- 
line cases as truth value gluts, supervaluationists view them as truth value gaps, many-valued theories opt for degrees of truth, and 
epistemic theorists view borderline cases as unknowable truths and falsehoods. A fifth view, that borderline statements are meaning- 
less, has dropped out of favor. 

12. Joseph Margolis argues for this stronger reading in “Moral Cognitivism,” Ethics, vol. 85, no. 2 January 1975), pp. 136-41. 

13. Lennart Aqvist “Vagueness and Value,” Ratio, vol. 6, no. 2 (December 1964), pp. 121-27; p. 121. Agqvist is following the 
account of vagueness given by Soren Hallden in The Logic of Nonsense (Uppsala University, Uppsala Press, 1949). 

14. Ibid., p. 127. 
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CAN PARENTS AND CHILDREN BE FRIENDS? 


Joseph Kupfer 


E is often said by layman and philosopher alike 

that ideally children should grow up to be friends 
with their parents. Growing up and out of the one- 
sided dependency characteristic of the early phases 
of their relationship, adult children should become 
companions to their parents. There ought to be a 
mutual caring and counsel. This emphasis on friend- 
ship reflects the fact that young children become 


` adults able to contribute to their parents’ lives in 


ways comparable to what their parents have done 
for them. It also reflects the undesirability of the 
apparent alternatives to friendship: estrangement, 
continued child-dependence, or mere civility. 

Part of the difficulty is that we don’t have a word 
or clear concept to capture the ideal parent-adult 
child relationship, and “friendship” does indeed 
come closest to what it should be. How else de- 
scribe the affection, respect, and give and take into 
which the relationship should evolve? In what fol- 
lows I argue that parents and their adult children 
cannot become the “true” or “complete” friends they 
might be with peers. Contrary to an increasingly 
popular view, it is a mistake to turn to friendship as 
an ideal by which parents and children should orient 
or govern their relationships (or philosophers should 
theorize about them).' Fundamental features of the 
ideal parent-adult child relationship keep it from 
developing into full-blown friendship. While peers 
may fail to become ideal friends, it isn’t for the 
same reasons that parents and their grown children 
can’t. The obstacles between parents and children 
are built into the structure of the relationship. 

On the other hand, parents and adult children can 
enjoy a relationship rich in qualities that are lacking 
in the best of friendships. As we shall see, the struc- 
tural features which prevent complete friendship are 
also responsible for these goods unique to parents 
and their adult children. The ideal parent-adult child 
relationship and complete friendship complement 
one another because each possesses values and vir- 
tues which the other lacks. For the most part, I shall 


be neglecting the large areas of overlap, areas in 
which parents and adult children can enjoy a kind of 
friendship that is quite worthwhile in its own right. 
I will be purposely pressing the features which 
differentiate these two important relationships. 

Obviously, the following diszussion assumes 
certain parameters to the family structure; however, 
these wouldn’t seem to make the remarks “histori- 
cal” in a narrow sense. For certain historical periods 
such as Victorian England, a discussion such as this 
one would be unnecessary since the very idea of par- 
ents and adult children being friends would be laugh- 
able. It is precisely in a society such as ours where 
children have considerable freedom and rights, not 
to mention power, and where parents too often 
strive to be youthful, that the idea of their being 
friends can take hold. In showing that parents and 
adult children can’t be ideal friends even in middle- 
class America, I do make assumptions which need 
not hold for all societies. 

For one thing, I assume that the parents? are pri- 
marily responsible for rearing their children. In a 
society where child-rearing responsibility is diffused 
throughout the community, as in a Kibbutz, parents 
and adult children might be able to establish a gen- 
uine friendship. In the idealization of the parent- 
adult child relationship presented here, I also as- 
sume that the parents do an excellent job of rearing 
their children. The thrust of this is that to the extent 
that parents are ideal parents they cannot enter into 
an ideal friendship with their grown children. Since 
my Claim is not a logical one it is of course possible 
for parents and adult children to form a complete 
friendship, just as it is possible to change one’s 
voice pattern or handwriting. However, I hope that 
the analysis offered here of both the parent-child? 
relationship and ideal friendship relegates that pos- 
sibility to the merely logical. 


I 


Parents and adult children cannot become true 
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friends for two reasons. Their relationship lacks the 
equality friendship requires, and they are not suf- 
ficiently independent or separate from one another.‘ 
Both the inequality and lack of independence from 
one another result from the distinctive history of the 
relationship. Let’s consider first the sort of equality 
missing from the ideal parent-adult child relation- 
ship. Aristotle thinks that equally good character is 
needed in order for true friends to esteem each other 
sufficiently for equal affection. Only if the friends 
are equally virtuous will they mutually strive for 
the other’s good for his own sake. Someone who 
is morally better than another cannot care as much 
about that person’s welfare as he does his own. 
Moreover, he can’t receive enough of the benefits a 
virtuous friend can provide.* 

While I agree with Aristotle, inequality in virtue 
is not the obstacle to friendship between parents and 
adult children. The inequality which prevents their 
friendship is inequality in autonomy. By autonomy 
I mean the ability to be self-determining: to choose 
for oneself on the basis of one’s own values and 
beliefs. The autonomous person takes into account 
the opinions and advice of others, but reaches con- 
clusions and decisions based on critical reflection 
of the matters at hand. Adult children are not neces- 
sarily less autonomous than their parents per se, or 
in general. Rather, they are less autonomous than 
their parents in the relationship. Although a grown 
child may generally be more autonomous than her 
parents, in interaction with them she cannot be. 
Adult children can’t quite “be themselves,” at least 
not all of the selves they’ve become apart from their 
parents. Adult children’s thoughts and actions are 
not as free as their parents’ in the context of their re- 
lationship. Moreover, adult children cannot affect 
their parents in as fundamental ways as parents 
influenced them when young. This claim about un- 
equal autonomy is what I shall now try to develop 
and defend. First, let me briefly suggest why equal 
autonomy is characteristic of true friendship. 

Ideal friendship requires equal autonomy in the 
relationship for several reasons. Without it, there 
will be unequal influence and power. One friend 
will be making more of the decisions or having more 
impact on the decisions at which they mutually arrive. 
The less autonomous friend will offer less of the re- 
sistance and counterpoise upon which the best friend- 


ships stay balanced. As a consequence, the friend- 
ship of unequal autonomy will tend toward inequal- 
ity in dependency, with one friend needing or re- 
lying disproportionately on the other. The more auto- 
nomous party to the relationship will receive less 
from the friendship, at least in terms of advice, criti- 
cism, and alternative perspective. These are impor- 
tant goods inherent to friendship, and their unequal 
enjoyment is a detriment to complete friendship. 

In addition, the lack of equality in autonomy is 
likely to constrain the mutual and full self-disclosure 
at work in ideal friendships.‘ The less autonomous 
friend may be inhibited from revealing too much, 
lest he become too dependent on the other. The 
more autonomous friend may be reluctant to con- 
fide deeply out of lack of respect for the other 
friend’s judgment or doubts about her willingness 
to respond with independent conviction. For these 
and related reasons, equality in autonomy seems 
ingredient to the best of friendships. 

To see why grown children can’t be as auto- 
nomous as their parents within the relationship we 
need to examine the unequal exercise of autonomy 
which characterizes the young child’s upbringing. 
I shall then argue that this history of inequality 
prevents equality later on, when the child is an 
adult. The inequality in autonomy has two particu- 
larly powerful expressions—one ontological, the . 
other epistemological. To begin with, we should 
make much of the obvious—the parent helps shape 
who and what the young child is. Where the parent 
developed into an adult independently of the child, 
the young child grows up under the parent’s influ- 
ence and care. The physical, psychological, and 
social dependence of the child translates into an 
ontological inequality; the parent simply is more 
responsible for the being or identity of the young 
child than the other way around. Bringing the child 
into the world, raising her, taking part in her suc- 
cesses and failures, the parent contributes to the 
young child’s identity in ways which she cannot 
reciprocate. While the parent may be changed dra- 
matically as a result of rearing a child, the parent 
isnot shaped by the child. The parent authors 
change in the young child, exerting control, both 
intentional and unwitting, over her development. 

Who the young child is, then, results in part from 
the parent’s exercise of autonomy. Even the young 
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child’s character and degree of autonomy itself ide- 
ally are cultivated by parental industry. Their his- 
tory together is a history of parents making deci- 
sions for the young child, provisionally exercising 
an autonomy on her behalf that the child will 
(should) eventually exercise for herself. 

Two senses of “exercising autonomy” should be 
distinguished here. The weak sense indicates parents 
making their own decisions in rearing the young 


child. Their wishes and decisions with regard to the . 


young child take precedence, and the child must re- 
spond to them. This means that the parents are “in 
charge,” able to determine the young child’s life in 
ways that the child is not. The strong sense of “exer- 
cising autonomy” indicates that parents deliberately 
and effectively shape the young child according to 
their goals for her. We might say that this is a more 
directed exercise of autonomy , exerted purposefully 
over the young child’s nature rather than simply 
exerted over her. While the strong sense of “exer- 
cising autonomy” in rearing the young child no 
doubt contributes to a deeper inequality in auto- 
nomy, the more typical weak sense is enough to 
keep parents and adult children from the equality of 
autonomy needed for friendship. 

The inequality in autonomy between parent and 
young child has an epistemological dimension as 
well as an ontological one. The parent witnesses the 
young child’s coming-to-be. Consequently, he pos- 
sesses intimate knowledge of the young child’s de- 
velopment, including knowledge of the child before 
she knows herself. This gives the parent special 
access to the young child’s personal identity which 
the child does not and can never enjoy with respect 
to the parent. The parent is, literally, an “authority” 


~ on the child, at least her childhood. When the young 


child is old enough to realize it, she knows that 
this person enjoys a unique knowledge of her. This 
epistemological disparity complements the 
ontological inequality in giving the parents greater 
autonomy in relation to the young child. 


WA 


But why must this history of unequal autonomy 
in the relationship prevent equality later on, when 
the child is grown up? It is because this history 
endures in the identities of the parent and adult child 


in at least two ways: in their self-concepts, and in 
their habits and attitudes toward each other. 

The adult child’s self-concept ircludes different 
aspects of her history with the parent. The parent 
protecting, nurturing, encouraging, and letting go 
all figure in. Our degree of autonomy in general de- 
pends upon our self-concept. For example, people 
who see themselves as able to carry out choices effec- 
tively or who have strong body images, tend to ex- 
ercise greater control over their lives than those who 
do not.” Because it includes the h:story of the un- 
equal relationship with the parent, the adult child’s 
self-concept limits the degree to wh.ch she can func- 
tion autonomously with the parenz. 

It might be objected here* that such a self-concept 
reflects an immature adult child suffering from a 
pathological dependency on the parent. Plagued by 
memories of parental control, the grown child sim- 
ply has not outgrown the infantile sense of inferior- 
ity. The role J ascribe to the history of the unequal 
exercise of autonomy, however, is not confined to 
adult children who can’t grow up. The self-concept 
of the healthy, mature adult child has a place for the 
parent as one who has helped make-her autonomous. 
As such, the parent should (in the best of cases) be 
seen as a moral authority: teachingright and wrong; 
exemplifying virtues; displaying moral judgment in 
helping the young child through quandaries and con- 
flicts. The adult child’s self-concept will then include 
awareness of those values and atilities the parent 
was instrumental in cultivating. We should bear in 
mind that the specifics of the history of unequal 
autonomy need not be rememberec in order to influ- 
ence the child’s self-concept, and 30 its impact can- 
not be reduced simply to memory cf dependency.’ 

The history of the unequal autcnomy affects the 
adult child in another way, besides informing her 
self-concept. It also fosters enduring habits and 
attitudes towards the parents which persist into the 
child’s adulthood. Some of these enter into her 
self-concept, but not all. These habits and attitudes 
help constitute who we are. Such attitudes as 
respect and loyalty, as well as habits of deference 
and accommodation engendered in youth persist 
into adulthood. As a result, the adult child is less 
likely than her parent to press disagreements or 
criticism in their interaction; she is less likely to 
assert herself. 
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Because they receive continuous reinforcement 
in the ongoing interactions with parents, such basic 
habits and attitudes are self-perpetuating. Instigated 
by interaction, these habits and attitudes then beget 
the consonant behavior, which in turn further 
entrenches them. Of course, it may be possible to 
break the habits, dismantle our attitudes towards 
our parents, even rearrange our self-concept. But 
not without rebuilding our very selves. The self- 
concept, together with these habits and attitudes, 
critically defines who we are. 


I/B 


What has been said about the impact of unequal 
autonomy on the self-concept, habits, and attitudes 
of grown children reciprocally holds for parents as 
well. The parent’s sense of self is informed in a 
complementary way by the history of unequal 
autonomy. The parent sees himself as provider and 
protector, teacher and guardian of the young child. 
Most people include the role of “parent” (but not 
child) in their self-concept. For itis, after all, some- 
thing of an occupation: an arduous, rewarding job 
that becomes part of our self-understanding. A large 
component of this self-concept hinges on the 
ontological and epistemological discrepancy dis- 
cussed above. 

The parent sees himself as partly responsible for 
the adult child’s existence, growth, and well-being. 
He can reasonably take credit for some of her 
accomplishments as well as blame for various 
shortcomings. His epistemic superiority also enters 
into the parent’s self-understanding. He is an expert 
on the formation of his adult child’s temperament 
and tastes, aspirations and humiliations. The adult 
child, of course, knows that this particular indi- 
vidual (however much a “friend”), unlike all others, 
knew her and knew all about her before she had 
consciousness of herself as a person. 

There is an irony in the parent’s superior knowl- 
edge of the young child; too often it limits parental 
appreciation of the adult child—even in ideal 
relationships. Precisely because parents know their 
children so well qua children they may be kept 
from truly seeing and appreciating who the child 
is as an adult, the image of the young child coloring 
the parent’s later perceptions. A poor childhood 


showing in mathematics, for example, may make 
it difficult for a parent to accept the adult child’s 
achievements in computer programming. Con- 
versely, a parent may be disconcerted by his adult 
child’s failure to pursue a youthful interest in art 
or music. People who meet us as adults, however, 
can more réadily appreciate who and what we are 
since unencumbered by childhood history or their 
role in who we’ve become. 

As a result of interacting with their young chil- 
dren, parents also develop characteristic habits and 
attitudes. Such habits as solicitousness and helpful- 
ness, as well as attitudes of concern and protective- 
ness live on in interactions with their grown chil- 
dren. While children should outlive their child- 
hoods, they remain their parents’ children. Even 
though these original parental habits and attitudes 
should be modified as the children mature, they are 
practically impossible to uproot. Because such 
habits and attitudes bespeak an inequality in 
autonomy, parents remain more autonomous in 
relation to their grown children, and this keeps 
them from becoming complete or true friends. 

Before examining the second obstacle to 
friendship, lack of separateness, it may be helpful 
to consider a few of the ways in which inequality 
in autonomy is revealed in everyday life. 


IVC 


How does the inequality in autonomy between 
parents and their adult children manifest itself in 
less than complete friendship? A few examples of 
behavior that is appropriate in a peer friendship but 
not for a parent in relation to his grown child should 
vivify the position being advanced. Consider a 
parent complaining to his grown child about the 
other parent; telling sexual stories or jokes; or, an 
unmarried parent going with the adult child to 
socialize with others in sexually oriented ways. 
While usually acceptable in a peer friendship, these 
sorts of behavior seem somehow out of place in 
the parent-adult child relationship. But why? 

The answer has to do with the authority enjoyed 
by the parent. As the “author of his being,” the 
young child’s parent possesses an authority over 
her which does not just disappear once the child is 
grown up. The parent is ideally a morally authority 
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for the young child: one to whom the child looks 
for insight and advice. And this, too, is likely to 
carry over into the child’s adulthood.” In addition, 
the parent possesses de facto authority—influence 
or power to secure compliance—as a diffuse con- 
sequence of the inequality in autonomy. Due to 
both sorts of authority parental values and opinions 
carry disproportionate weight even when meeting 
filial disagreement. The adult child cannot act as 
freely in the presence of parents as she can with 
others. Parental authority, for example, inhibits 
grown children from expressing conflicting views 
or criticizing those of the parents. But authority 
works in different ways to account for what is 
wrong in the examples mentioned above. 

When one parent complains about the other to 
the adult child, for instance, the second parent’s 
status and authority as parent is jeopardized. If it 
were just a matter of weakening the other parent’s 
de facto authority (henceforth, simply “power”), 
the critical behavior might not be wrong. But when 
the criticism undermines the other parent’s credi- 
bility as a moral authority (simply “authority”), it 
seems untoward. The complaining parent seems to 
be trying to make the child an ally against the other 
parent. The adult child’s loyalties threaten to be 
divided. Which parent to credit or side with or talk 
to? The complaining might also make the adult 
child feel responsible, either to do something about 
the conflict or for the existence of the conflict in 
the first place. For these reasons, the adult child’s 
autonomy is to some extent compromised. Divided 
loyalty, guilt, and confusion easily impede the adult 
child’s ability to interact freely with the criticized 
parent. 

The critical parent misuses his power and abuses 
his authority by compromising both the other par- 
ent’s authority and the adult child’s autonomy. The 
child is being subtly told that she is the parents’ 
moral equal, someone fit to judge the criticized par- 
ent. But this message conflicts with both the com- 
plaining parent’s power and authority as well as the 
threatened authority of the maligned parent. The 
authority of the criticized parent is still at work, 
accounting for the adult child’s confusion and mixed 
feelings. It is ironic that the thrust of this apparently 
equalizing behavior is to inhibit the adult child’s 
autonomy in interacting with the criticized parent. 


Such inhibition bespeaks a reduced rather than ele- 
vated status. It is just this tension between the 
appearance of equality and the rezlity of inequal- 
ity, responsible for this irony, which accounts for 
the wrongness in the next two examples. 

In both sexual banter and socializing, there is 
an apparent renunciation of parental authority. This 
can cause the adult child conflict in either of two 
opposite ways, depending on whether the parental 
authority or the camaraderie pred>minates. First, 
because the parent is nonetheless ar authority, there 
is the imposition of parental values which interferes 
with the adult child’s autonomous expression of 
herself. The adult child naturally feels deference 
toward or hemmed in by someone who has raised 
her. What results is a tension between the buddy- 
like behavior and the parent’s implicit authority. 
With genuine peers, however, tie adult child’s 
autonomy is not restricted, as no special deference 
or constraint is dictated by the nature of the relation- 
ship. The adult child is thus free to engage in sexual 
banter or socializing as she sees fit. 

On the other hand, the adult child may be discom- 
fited by the parent’s seeming renunciation of author- 
ity, by his stepping out of the role of parent. Why 
else is striving to be “one of the beys” or “girls” in 
dress, speech, or behavior so embarrassing? It isn’t 
just a matter of age. I suggest that it has to do with 
the conflict between the (embarrassing) behavior 
and the parent’s role. 

If my earlier contentions are correct, the parent’s 
role in rearing the young child leaves a profound 
residue in the grown child’s persor.a and interaction 
with the parent. The-parent’s role places his or her 
sexual activity in a family context. After all, the 
parent’s sexuality is realized within the family in 
the person of the child; the child aerself embodies 
the parental union. When the parent, even though 
no longer married, engages in sexually oriented 
socializing, his or her role as parent is clouded. 
The parent’s sexuality is isolated from family 
relationships and responsibility. Simply knowing 
of this behavior might disturb the grown child. But 
if the adult child is actually accompanying the 
parent in the socializing, then the child is implicated 
in the behavior as a witness and accomplice. She 
is then likely to feel conflict or resentment over 
her parent’s refusal to act “like a perent” with her. 
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Perhaps sexual examples are most apt or spring 
most readily to mind because one important way 
an adult child demonstrates maturation and eman- 
cipation from the parent is in her own sexual activ- 
ity. This may be partly due to the connection of 
sex with the adult child’s emergence into the role, 
herself, of parent and householder, independent 
and on her own. When the parent steps into the 
adult child’s sexual world as a cohort, narratively 
(as in story-telling) or literally (as in bar-hopping), 
either the adult child’s autonomy is limited or the 
camaraderie undermines the parent’s status as a 
moral authority for the adult child. 


It 


Let us now take up the second obstacle to com- 
plete friendship between parents and grown chil- 
dren: their lack of independence from one another.” 
The parent and grown child cannot enter into the 
relationship as equally developed people, bringing 
to the relationship the independent histories that 
fuel and provide a healthy tautness to friendship. 
Where above we focused on the adult child’s lack 
of autonomy in interacting with the parent, here 
the parent and grown child lack autonomy from 
one another: a lack of relational autonomy in the 
sense of independence from one another. 

Neither the parent nor the adult child can meet 
or view the other as truly “other.” To begin with, 
the union between infant and parent is primitive in 
the sense of primal. Theirs is an intimacy which 
begins on a pre-conscious level for the infant, and 
continues on both a conscious and subconscious 
level for both parent and child. They experience a 
pre-verbal and non-verbal sensuous bond, the inti- 
macy of immediate, sensory communication. I 
suggest that this primitive union persists for both 
into the child’s adulthood. 

The young child grows up by means of the par- 
ent’s help, in the shade of parental direction and 
protection. From earliest memory, the parent was 
“there.” Much of the way the young child comes 
to understand herself and world is through her par- 
ent’s eyes. They shape and color what the young 
child takes to be important or trivial, noble or banal. 
Moreover, this influence doesn’t just disappear 
when the child reaches adulthood. Parental tastes 


and values, opinions and principles, inform the 
grown child’s outlook. 

On the other hand, a sizable portion of the parent’s 
adult life is spent raising his young child. The energy 
and attention bestowed upon their young children, 
as much as physical resemblance, encourages par- 
ents to see their children as temporal extensions of 
themselves. As noted earlier, parents identify them- 
selves as parents, like an occupation or religion. 
Seeing ourselves in our children, love of them is to 
some extent self-love (so argues Aristotle). Even 
though the parent is formed independently of the 


‘child, much of his identity is nonetheless tied to the 


adult child’s. 

Part of the delight in a complete friendship turns 
upon the way two people discover and grow into 
each other’s lives, but parents and adult children 
cannot develop in quite this fresh way because their 
lives have been entwined since the child’s begin- 
ning. Neither one can really “discover” an indepen- 
dently existing other. They are virtually too close 
to have the independence needed for friendship. 
Here it is not a matter of the independence of 
autonomy, of self-determination. Rather, it is the 
independence of identity. The union which charac- 
terizes true friendship presupposes separateness. 
Only the truly separate are capable of overcoming 
their separateness while yet remaining “other.” The 
parent-adult child union precludes the degree of 
separateness needed. 

I am not suggesting a persisting symbiotic rela- 
tionship in which the participants really have a hard 
time seeing each other as separate. Each must see 
the other with needs, interests, and a life of her own. 
In the ideal relationship, the parent gradually lets go 
and the adult child finally fends for herself. How- 
ever, although they may discover particular things 
about one another as they go their separate ways, 
neither brings the wholly separate baggage to the 
relationship the way friends do. As a result, they 
don’t discover each other as beings with indepen- 
dent histories and different values to be learned.” 
As a result, parents and adult children don’t en- 
counter one another as sufficiently different. 

The intimacy we ought to enjoy with our parents 
keeps us too close. Not in a sick loss of identity 
or independence, but in the enmeshing of lived 
life: meals taken, plans hatched, disappointments 
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suffered. Ours is a common history peopled with 
crises, stories, and other family members—all along, 
right from the child’s beginning. Intimacy and love, 
sharing and caring, aren’t won or earned between 
parents and children. They evolve. But they are 
earned with friends. Establishing and maintaining 
friendships are achievements at which we must work. 
We prove ourselves before and to prospective friends. 
We woo them. 

A couple of analogies should clarify the sense of 
otherness I find lacking in the ideal parent-adult 
child relationship. Think of your home town. It is 
part of you, helps constitute you (and you it). You 
can still view it as separate from you, but not the way 
you do anew city, where you must forge ahome. Or, 
consider the difference between learning a foreign 
language and discovering more about your own. 
We must work to make a foreign language familiar. 
On the other hand, the way we think of the world, 
envision the future, deliberate—all are conditioned 
by our native tongue in a unique way. And so are we 
formed-by our parents as well. They are naturally 
familiar, like a first language; and we are naturally 
at home with them, as with our home town. 


IV 


If the ideal parent-adult child relationship is less 
than a full-blown friendship so does it also contain 
valuable qualities which are missing from friend- 
ship. The very conditions which stand in the way of 
complete friendship (lack of independence from one 
another and inequality in autonomy) also enable the 
parent-adult child relationship to be uniquely ful- 
filling. These rewards, therefore, complement those 
inherent in true friendship. Let’s begin with what 
we were just discussing: the lack of separateness 
between parents and children. Viewed positively, 
this can be construed as “identification.” 


IV/A 


By “identification” I mean feeling and thinking of 
another as part of one’s self. Who we are is partly 
defined not just by our relationship to this person, 
but by the person’s life itself. The other’s well-being 
and suffering is experienced as constitutive of our 
own well-being and suffering. This is more than 
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taking a keen interest in another’s affairs. When 
we “identify” with movie stars or achletes, to take 
popular examples, we share in thei- triumphs and 
defeats. The particulars of their lives enrich our 
own as we see ourselves insinuated.in their under- 
takings. This sketchy sense of identification will 
be fleshed out in discussing the way identification 
animates the parent-adult child relationship. 

The parent-adult child relatiouship involves 
mutual identification. However, parents seem to 
identify more with their children, probably because 
of the asymmetrical influence they enjoy in shaping 
their children’s natures. In what follows, therefore, 
the emphasis will be on the effect on both parent 
and adult child of the parent’s identification with 
the child. To the extent that the adult child does 
identify with the parent, the pattern developed here 
would then naturally apply in that direction as well. 

How does this identification enrich their relation- 
ship in a way that eludes friendship? Because of 
mutual identification, parents and adult children 
experience a “doubling” of the adult child’s fortune. 
Parents rejoice doubly in their grown children’s” 
success or good luck. They are glad for the adult 
child but also for themselves, as if their own good. 
Parents bask in a kind of reflected success the way 
a coach partakes of her athlete’s vic-ory or an editor 
his writer’s triumph. Even some of the parents’ 
self-esteem may be bound up in tkeir grown chil- 
dren’s accomplishments or the lack of them. It 
makes sense to speak of parents taking pride in 
their children in a way that it doesn’t for friends. 
Of course, friends are glad for one another and 
receive pleasure, but they don’t seem to take pride 
in one another’s achievements." 

At the same time, the adult child delights in 
bringing her parents joy through ker accomplish- 
ments. Parental satisfaction doubles her own. The 
fact that parents’ successes don’t typically have 
this impact on their children reflects the asymmetry 
in the extent of their respective identifications. 
Because our accomplishments don’t afford our 
friends such great delight, moreover, we can’t 
relish them in this double way throuzh friendship.“ 

The identification between parents and their 
grown children is also the basis for a negative doub- 
ling. Although not itself desirable. it attests to the 
deep identification responsible for tte multiplication 
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of joy noted above. When adult children suffer 
failure or bad fortune, their parents anguish doubly. 
They are sorry for their adult children but also suffer 
on their behalf the way friends don’t. Parents take 
on their grown children’s loss or disappointment. 

Congruently, an adult child’s unhappiness over 

_her own misfortune extends beyond her. self to the 
sadness it brings her parents. Of course friends 
grieve with us, as Aristotle says, but parents don’t 
just grieve with us; they also grieve for us. Maybe 
that is the difference. Friends are with us, consoling 
and restoring our confidence or hope. But while 
parents also offer support, they need consoling 
themselves (which their friends, in turn, provide). 
This is why grown children sometimes don’t con- 
fide certain unpleasant things to their parents. Not 
necessarily out of distrust, but to spare them the 
distress such news is likely to cause. Because 
friends don’t need such protecting, we confide more 
readily in them. 

I think that the difference between parents and 
friends with regard to this “doubling” effect of iden- 
tification is underscored by the example of grand- 
children. Grandchildren obviously bring joy 
directly to the grandparents. But grandparents also 
delight in their adult children’s own enjoyment of 
these grandchildren. Grown children, in turn, take 
pleasure in “presenting” their parents with grand- 
children, and savor their parents’ enjoyment of their 
offspring. This just doesn’t seem a plausible part 
of the structure of friendship. Friends certainly can 
enjoy one another’s children and become very close 
to them. But they don’t have the kind of vested 
interest in their welfare that grandparents do. We 
neither delight in our friends’ children the way the 
children’s grandparents to, nor do we take such 
great pleasure in our friends’ own enjoyment of 
their children. The difference: between friends and 
parents with regard to our children is especially 
brought out in the case of misfortune. 

Consider a young child who is severely mentally 
retarded. The grandparents suffer twice over, for 
their own loss as well as their adult child’s loss of a 
normal child. The grief that the parents feel is also 
felt by the grandparents as a chronic ache, part of 
their permanent psychology. No matter how com- 
passionate and caring friends are, they are outside 
the tragedy. It is not “their” child. As a result, they 


are sad for their friend, but the friend’s sadness is 
not quite their own. Their lives are in a certain 
sense in tact, apart from the tragedy in a way that 
the grandparents’ are not. 


IV/B 


The parent-adult child relationship is also uniquely 
enriched by its characteristic types of love and their 
attendant qualities. The love between parents and 
their adult children is not necessarily better than 
that between friends, just importantly different from 
it. Perhaps because of the sense of their grown chil- 
dren as an extension of themselves, parents (ideally) 
feel an “unconditional” love for their children: a 
love that is untouched by accomplishments or fail- 
ure, kindness or callousness. A love with no strings, 
which embraces the child’s sheer existence even as 
an adult. Of course parents want their children to do 
well and usually feel pride or admiration when they 
do terrific things. But these sentiments are over and 
above the sort of love I am talking about." 

One way this unconditional love is exhibited is 
through parents’ solicitousness of their children. 
Parents communicate a readiness to help their adult 
children and, within limits, find satisfaction in 
being a continuing source of wisdom and support. 
Because they feel the parents’ love as uncondi- 
tional, children may be able to request and accept 
help from parents that they can’t from friends. 
Granted that we ask favors from friends we won’t 
of our parents, surely we also feel more comfortable 
turning to our parents for certain sorts of help. 
Most plausible is the help that seems to be an exten- 
sion of their role as nurturer and provider, such as 
nursing the adult child through an illness or lending 
her a substantial amount of money. 

The adult child’s love for her parents is, in the 
ideal, not quite this unconditional sort. The adult 
child’s love is built on that primitive intimacy and 
attachment of which we earlier spoke. This affection- 
ate attachment is the basis for the more consciously 
motivated love that the young child comes to feel. 
Loving our parents involves loving a protecting, 
nurturing, unconditionally loving authority. Even 
though the adult child should need less parental 
protection and nurturance, these qualities continue 
to define the object of her love. It is a love for an 
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unequal, for one who took care of us and did so 
gladly. We love those who make us secure, and to 
the extent that our parents love us unconditionally 
as adults, we are also secure in that love. 

An adult child’s love for her parents is grounded 
in a particular kind of gratitude. Doubtless, the 
love and care we receive from our parents engen- 
ders a gratitude which is at first unreflective, one 
which grows up with us. A more reflective gratitude 
involves recognition of all the good things our par- 
ents have done for us, including the nurturance and 
love just mentioned. I think that this gratitude 
develops most fully out of reflection on our self- 
love. Just as the parent’s love for the child extends 
his self-love, so is the child’s gratitude-filled love 
for the parent a product of her self-love. Because 
we love ourselves, we love our parents for helping 
us be worth loving. We give credit to our parent 
for our good character, our loving nature, our 
ability to function autonomously. In appreciating 
ourselves we ideally come to appreciate our par- 
ents’ contribution to who and what we are. This 
appreciation takes the form of gratitude-love. 

Of course, we could be grateful to someone witho 
out having much of a relationship with that person 
at all. A stranger who saved our life at great cost 
to herself, for example, would have our undying 
gratitude but our relationship could remain mini- 
mal. In filial gratitude, however, we are not grateful 
to our parents for an isolated act or benefit. Rather, 
we are grateful for the history of interaction and 
love which has contributed to our very nature. We 
may be grateful to our friends (or strangers) for 
any number of things they do for us. The point is 
that they can do any number of things for us. But 
whatever anyone does for us in a sense depends 
on what our parents have done and are. They have 
played the fundamental role in making us the people 
for whom these other things were done. Con- 
sequently, our gratitude to our parents abides and 
resurfaces in other grateful moments. 

This points to the fact that our parents’ contribu- 
tion is unique. Only they could make us secure and 
loving enough, for example, to form good friend- 
ships in the first place. We are grateful to our par- 
ents for what no one else in principle can do. And 
this makes the love informed by that gratitude of a 
different stripe altogether. Unlike our love of friends, 


the love we have for our parents is grounded in 
gratitude. There may be more to an adult child’s 
love for her parents, for instance, she may love 
them for such virtues as patience or wit. But it is 
the gratitude for helping shape our identities that I 
am calling attention to here because that is what 
distinguishes love for parents most sharply from 
friendship love. 

Our relationship with our parents is enriched not 
only by the gratitude-love we feel for them but by its 
concrete expression as well. Gratitude for who and 
what we are is shown differently than gratitude for 
this or that particular act, or even gratitude for a 
friendship as such. For example, we may express 
or exhibit this gratitude indirectly, by striving to 
realize our natural gifts in the knowledge that this 
will be especially rewarding to our parents. Since 
they helped define and cultivate our nature, con- 
tinuing this growth is especially appropriate. 

Gratitude-love can also be mare directly ex- 
pressed toward our parents. Because they are so 
responsible for who we are, it is fitting for us to 
take care of them. While we may also take care of 
friends, even out of gratitude, it is not structurally 
part of the relationship. It is contingently connected 
to the friendship in a way that taking care of our 
parents is not. Taking care of our parents returns 
us to our origins by mirroring their nurturance of 
us. In this return to our origins we return to our 
parents as only we can: returning their uncondi- 
tional love with our gratitude-love. 

There is one more way in which the love between 
parents and grown children enhances the relation- 
ship in a unique way. Our parents’ unconditional 
love for us is irreplaceable. No one else, even the 
best of friends, can love us the way our parents 
do. And even though particular friends cannot be 
replaced, the love of which friends are capable can 
be had again, with new friends. When our parents 
die they take their special love with them and in 
our more reflective moments we anticipate losing 
it. Both the anticipation and the actual experience 
of losing our parents’ irreplaceable love imbues the 
relationship with a poignancy which presses upon 
us the magnitude of this love’s value. Appreciating 
the full value of our parents’ Icve deepens our 
overall capacity to feel and appreciate. It increases 
our depth as people, and this is worth having. 
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IV/C 


The parent-adult child relationship has a solidity 
and stability which derives from the permanence 
of one’s status as parent and child. We outgrow 
childhood, but not being someone’s child. No 
matter how functions and needs shift, so that the 
parent may be taken care of by the grown child, 
he is still the parent. The status endures, even if 
many of the specific role functions do not. 
Friendship is different. We can acquire and lose 
friends; the status of friend is not permanent for 
the lives of the parties. 

The permanence of status adds a forward-looking 
dimension to the relationship. Just as the parents 
and grown children share the history of the young 
child’s life, and know that they do, so do they also 
see the relationship (whatever its perturbations) as 
inevitably stretching into the future. They are in it 
for the “long haul.” Of course, when the relation- 
ship is seriously lacking, the parties feel this as a 
burden, something to be endured. But in the ideal 
relationship, it provides a backbone of durability. 

The stability and strength which come from the 
permanence of status is buttressed by the lack of 
choice concerning that status. Children obviously 
choose neither their parents nor to be anyone’s 
child. Although parents (ideally) choose to have 
children, they don’t choose to have just these chil- 
dren (even when exercising autonomy in the strong 
sense of shaping the child’s nature). Parents choose 
to create the relationship, but have only limited 
choice and control over who is party to it. This 
clearly contrasts with friendship, in which parents 
and adult children exercise considerable choice and 
control. The lack of choice over the relationship 
solidifies the identification between parents and 
adult children. The identification is ineluctable, 
something to be accepted as part of one’s lot— 
unlike identification with role models or profes- 
sions, over which we may exercise choice. 

The permanence of status, supplemented by lack 
of choice, adds security for both parties. We are 
vouched safe against the changes that can beset 
even the best of friendships, changes that partly 
hinge on the fact that friendship is so keenly owing 
to choice. For that reason alone friendships are 
more vulnerable. For example, parents and adult 


children as well as friends may have to make a 
great effort to keep their respective relationships 
strong during extended periods of separation. How- 
ever, the permanence or irrevocability of the parent- 
adult child status provides an impetus for “keeping 
up.” It is harder to let the relationship unravel 
knowing that this is still your parent, this is still 
your child. 

The security found in the parent-adult child 
relationship is strengthened by the kinds of love 
which characterize it. Knowing that there is 
someone who loves them unconditionally can 
afford adult children comfort against the turbulence 
of the loves which define some other relationships. 
The quiet, steadfast love of our parents provides 
an appropriate ballast against passionate currents 
of romantic love, for example. For parents, their 
adult children’s gratitude-love provides a similar 
surety against the vicissitudes of aging and the loss 
of peer friendships. 


IV/D 


The historical core of the parent-child relation- 
ship is, finally, expressed aesthetically. This aes- 
thetic expression enhances the relationship in a 
unique way. I have in mind two types of aesthetic 
closure which can characterize a parent-adult child 
relationship as no other. The first might be consi- 
dered “cyclical,” and the second, the closure of 
“nexus.” 

As they age, parents usually come to depend 
more and more on their adult children for a variety 
of assistance. While friends also depend on each 
other, the reversal or exchange of roles in the 
parent-child relationship adds a basic aesthetic 
dimension to this dependence. To nurse or bathe 
or feed in his old age the person who did this for 
us in our infancy cuts to the heart of our identity. 
To play the parent to our parents is to complete a 
human cycle. From the adult child’s standpoint, 
she is incorporating in herself her own childhood 
by taking care of the person who nurtured her. 
When this involves helping our parents round out 
their lives and die, the cycle is truly completed by 
reversing the way they helped us begin life. 

From the parent’s standpoint, the adult child rep- 
resents a regeneration or recreation of the parent 
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qua parent. The parent can witness this simply in his 
adult child’s relationship with grandchildren. How- 
ever, when his adult child cares for him, the parent 
directly experiences some of the very virtues he 
helped cultivate. In a sense, the parent returns to 
care for himself, externalized and embodied in his 
adult child. In Aristotelian terms, the craftsman’s 
productis plying the craft on the craftsman himself. 
The closure of nexus occurs when a grown child 
has children of her own. She is then poised between 
her parents and children. For a time, the grown 
child is simultaneously child and parent, embodying 
both. This bringing together of both roles, with the 
concomitant interactions and emotions discussed 
above, carries with it a closure different from the 
cyclical sort. This is the closure of embodying two 
poles simultaneously, being the locus of an inter- 
section. When this happens, we mediate the relation- 


ship between our parents and children.'* The rela- 
tion of each to the other is conditiored by us. This 
yields the closure of participating in'and maintaining 
acontinuity. We experience ourselves as the link be- 
tween our children and parents, as the participating 
nexus, making their relationship possible. 
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The ideal parent-adult child relationship contains 
valuable qualities which are missing from even the 
best of friendships. The identificaticn, love, stabil- 
ity, and aesthetic closure enrich the parent-adult 
child relationship in unique ways: We ought not, 
therefore, lament the fact that friendship doesn’t 
quite capture what the parent-adult child relation- 
ship should aspire to. For even as it is in some 
respects less than complete friendship, so does it 
also offer what friendship cannot. 


Iowa State University 
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NOTES 


1. See, for example, Jane English’s “What Do Grown Children Owe Their Parents?,” in Morality and Moral Controversies, ed. by 
John Arthur (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1981). 

2. By “parents” I mean those who are responsible for rearing the child, including guardians and adoptive parents. However, I shall 
be taking those who are, in addition, the biological parents as the paradigm because genetic similarity makes a slizhtly stronger case 
for some of my claims. 

3. I will explicitly refer to “adult” (or “grown”) child and “young” child where age is relevant. Where the relationship or status is 
what matters “child” simpliciter will be used. 

4. There may, of course, be other obstacles to parent-adult child friendship, such as gender-linked roles, sexism, or'agism. But these 
make no difference to my thesis. My claim is meant to hold in the best of circumstances, in which sexism, for instance, plays no part 
in the family dynamic. 

Similarly, there are many other significant features of both complete friendship and the ideal parent-adult child relationship which 
have been put to one side for the purposes of this discussion. 

5. This refers to the virtuous or “true” friendship. In the friendship of utility and pleasure, the type of good received need not be the 
same, but must be proportional or there is a lack of sufficient motivation for the friendship, at least on one side. 

6. See Laurence Thomas’ “Friendship,” Synthese, vol. 72 (1987), for a helpful discussion of the importance of self-disclosure and 
trust in friendship. 

7. A body of social theory and empirical findings support the view that self-concept has a significant bearing on the amount of 
autonomy exercised by the individual. See, for example, Piaget’s The Moral Judgment of the Child (New York: Basic Books, 1966); 
and see also Victor Tausk’s “On the Origin of the ‘Influencing Machine’ in Schizophrenia,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, vol. 2 (1933), 
pp. 519-56. 

Studies of people who are systematically, chronically denied privacy find deterioration in their autonomy. The individuals’ self- 
concepts shrink to fit their powerless condition and they exercise less choice. See Erving Goffman’s Asylums (Mew York: Anchor 
Books, 1961); and also W. Ittelson, H. Proshansky, and L. Rivlin “The Environmental Psychology of the Psychiatric Ward,” in 
Environmental Psychology, ed. by H. Proshansky, W. Ittelson, and L. Rivlin (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1967), 1st ed. 
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8. Professor Sandra Bartky did, in fact, make this objection in responding to an earlier version of this paper read at the Central 
Division Meetings, A.P.A., in Chicago, May, 1987. I am grateful to her for this and other pertinent comments. 

9. This point about the formation of self-concept not being reducible to memory is true in general. Consider for example how 
cultural forces shape our self-concept. In some cultures a person’s sense of self is fundamentally determined by kin or clan member- 
ship. In contrast, individualistic societies define the self more by personal accomplishment. In neither case must the individual 
remember the forces of identity-formation for them to condition her self-concept. 

10. Laurence Thomas makes a similar point about the way the parents’ authority over the young child carries over into the parent- 
adult child relationship, preventing friendship. Thomas confines his thoughtful discussion of parental authority to the moral variety 
(primarily in terms of parents being entitled to make assessments of their children rather than, say, being moral models). He doesn’t 
explore the de facto authority (power) which seems as important an obstacle to complete friendship between parents and their 
grown children. 

11. Similar relations may hold between siblings, other relatives, or childhood friends who continue to see each other as adults. I 
suspect that, as with parents and children, loving siblings can’t quite be friends (but will also experience values missing from friend- 
ship). This is an interesting but distinct area of inquiry. 

12. Marilyn Friedman suggests that friends can facilitate our moral autonomy by providing a different standpoint, “from which to 
assess one’s choices, one’s values and principles, one’s very character.” Increase in diversity of perspectives from which to judge 
rules, values, and character yields increase in autonomy. If Friedman is correct, then friends may be in a position to enhance our 
autonomy in ways that parents, because of the familiarity of their convictions and values, cannot. “Friendship and Moral Growth,” 
presented at the Central Division Meetings, A.P.A., Chicago, May, 1987. 

13. The way parents boast about their children (whether young or adult) is evidence of this prideful identification. Parental boasting 
appears to be about the children and not the parents themselves. However, when parents violate the conventional limits on how much 
bragging is acceptable, their immodesty is exposed. They are seen as praising themselves in their children. 

I see nothing untoward in the notion of a “healthy” vicarious enjoyment, one which is borne of the parent’s identifying with the 
grown child. The identification and vicariousness are limited, kept in perspective, and don’t threaten either the parent’s regard for 
himself as independent or the adult child’s freedom to go her own way. 

14. The relationship between parents and their grown children may possess another value based on the resemblance which contributes 
to their mutual identification. The resemblance affords a unique context for self-knowledge and self-improvement. Because they 
can see so much of themselves in each other, parents and adult children to some extent hold a mirror up to one another. We are able to 
discover both virtues and flaws, potentials and deficiencies by interacting with our parents and children. Such discovery may provide 
a unique impetus for self-improvement. Seeing our strengths and weaknesses externalized in another gives a concreteness to our self- 
reflection as well as the resolution to change. In the best of cases, then, we don’t merely see ourselves in our parents, but we take the 
discovery of resemblance as a propadeutic to self-improvement. 

15. The sort of unconditional love I ascribe to parents is similar to, but different from agape or “neighbor” love. It is similar to it in 
that both are independent of the person’s characteristics or accomplishments and neither depends on what the person does for the one 
who loves. Both kinds of love, therefore, “accept” the individual for who he or she is. They differ in that parental love, as indicated, 
is based on the particular relationship; agape abstracts from any such relationship. Much more could and should be said on this than 
is appropriate here. 

16. Our relation to each is, in turn, mediated by our connection with the other. We are no longer simply our parents’ child when we 
have a child of our own. Our understanding and appreciation of parents are deepened by rearing our own child. Similarly does the 
relationship with our parents condition the interaction we enjoy with our own child. 


Kw. 
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GROUNDWORK FOR A SUBJECTIVE 
THEORY OF ETHICS 


Steve F. Sapontzis 


qs paper will propose a subjective theory of 
values and discuss the consequences of it for 
justification in ethics. This subjective conception of 
values is based on the following proposition: 


The existence of valuers is a necessary condition for 
things having value. 


I call this the “subjective proposition,” or “SbP” 
for short. A second proposition is also definitive 
of the position to be developed here: 


There is no omniscient valuer whose evaluations estab- 
lish “the true value” of everything. 


This will be called the “secular proposition,” or 
“ScP” for short. I am primarily interested in 
explicating and developing the consequences of the 
subjective proposition. The secular proposition has 
been added here only to preclude a mauvaise foi 
way of accepting SbP but avoiding relativism. 
Section J is devoted to clarifying how “valuer” 
and “value” are to be understood here and what 
the immediate import of these two propositions is. 
Section II distinguishes SbP from three other prop- 
ositions that have been advocated or criticized 
under the heading of “the subjectivity of values” 
and similar labels. Section III discusses conse- 
quences of SbP and ScP for justification in ethics. 
Section IV discusses and dismisses a concept of 
universality that is consistent with SbP and ScP. 


I 


Contrary to common philosophical practice, the 
term “valuer” is not being used here to refer exclu- 
sively to those who explicitly, reflectively evaluate 
things and are capable of saying things like “She has 
a beautiful complexion,” “He’s an honest man,” or 
“This is a very reliable automobile.” In addition to 
such explicit, reflective valuers, “valuer” will here 


cover those who can merely experience things as 
having value. For example, their behavior indicates 
that infants find being dry or wet, held securely or 
loosely, being fed or unfed, etc. to be conditions 
of different value, even though, presumably, they 
cannot reflect on such matters. Similarly, their 
behavior indicates that various nonauman animals 
experience dry land to have one value and sea water 
another, and they do so, presumably, without being 
able to reflect on the matter. Such non-reflective 
beings are still “valuers” as the term is being used 
here. Phenomenologists often talk zbout “the lived 
world” and various ways of “being in the world”; 
what is meant here by a “valuer” is a being for 
whom value is a dimension of the world in which 
he lives. 

As mentioned, many philosophers would restrict 
“valuer” and associated terms to intellectually 
accomplished beings, such as language users and 
the reflectively self-conscious. This restriction has 
been particularly prominent in denials of a right to 
life to human fetuses, nonhumar: animals, and 
severely mentally compromised humans. For 
example, writing about the misfortune of death and 
why nonhuman animals cannot possess a right to 
life, Ruth Cigman contends that: 


Death is not a misfortune merely because it is a bad 
condition to be in, relative to being alive, healthy, 
and soon... . For a creature to be a possible subject 
of the misfortune of death, life itself must be an object 
of value for it. [It must] possess esszntially the same 
conceptions of life and death as persons do. [It] must 
either understand death as a conditicn which closes a 
possible future forever, . . . or [it] must grasp, and 
then reject, this conception . . . . Either way, the rad- 
ical and exclusive nature of the transition from life to 
death must be understood.! 


This sort of restriction simply does not ring true. 
While we do not use the verb “to value” as commonly 
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with nonhuman animals as with people—e.g., we 
commonly say things like “She values her career 
over her marriage” but not “Spot values adventure 
over food”—we do commonly use a wide variety 
of evaluating terms: when describing the mental 
states of those animals, e.g., “Spot likes to run on 
the beach,” “Spot wants to go for a walk,” “Spot 
would sooner go for a run with Billy than eat,” 
“Spot prefers Alpo to Kal Kan,” “Spot is afraid of 
the neighbor’s dog,” “Spot loves to be scratched 
behind the ears,” “Spot enjoys riding in the car,” 
and so forth. Such usages are not anthropomorphic, 
since there is nothing peculiarly human about lik- 
ing, wanting, preferring, being afraid, loving, or 
enjoying, none of which requires the highly 
developed intellectual capacity which distinguishes 
us from other animals.? Consequently, to interpret 
SbP as contending that “the existence of beings at 
least as intellectually accomplished as adult humans 
typically are is a necessary condition for things 
having value” would be to interject an intellectual 
(perhaps anthropocentric) bias into the discussion. 
We shall reject that prejudice and interpret SbP as 
referring to all those whose lived worlds contain 
values.? 

It does not follow from thus casting “valuer” 
loose from intellectual moorings that everything 
now counts as a valuer. Presumably there are things 
for which things do not have value, e.g., plants 
and inanimate objects, natural or manufactured. 
Valuers can be distinguished from these non-val- 
uing things by noting that something is a valuer if 
and only if it has at least one of the following: 


(i) affective sensitivities, such as the ability to 
experience pleasant or painful sensations, to feel 
healthy or ill, and to feel aroused or enervated, 


(ii) the ability to desire and have the affective experi- 
ences which go with one’s desires being fulfilled 
or frustrated, e.g., feeling pleased or pained, 
content or dissatisfied, gratified or annoyed, and 
elated or depressed, 

(iii) needs whose fulfillment or frustration can occa- 
sion affective experiences similar to those in (ii). 


The key point under all three of these headings is 
that valuers are, and non-valuers are not, beings 
who can have affective experiences. 


While saying that plants “need” water and miner- 
als in order to survive, grow, and flourish is unobjec- 
tionable, saying that plants “care about,” “like,” 
“enjoy,” “appreciate,” or otherwise value water and 
minerals would not be sensible. Such terms are out 
of place when the fulfiliment or frustration of needs 
does not occasion affective experiences, and that 
seems to be the case with plants. Conversely, when 
we see a dog behaving in a distressed manner before 
and looking relieved after having a meal, we can 
sensibly say that it “liked,” “enjoyed,” “appreci- 
ated,” or otherwise valued its meal. Since we inter- 
pret the dog’s behavior as expressing affective ex- 
periences about the fulfillment of its needs, we have 
no difficulty applying these evaluative terms to the 
animal .* 

Furthermore, when the sincerity of someone 
expressing an evaluation is questioned—e.g., 
“Does the mayor really care about the homeless, 
or is she just posturing for the camera?”—what is 
commonly at issue is whether she “really feels that 
way about it.” Thus, although valuers need not be 
especially intellectual, they must be capable of 
having affective experiences. 

It might be suggested that a being with intentions 
but incapable of affective experiences—a sophisti- 
cated robot, perhaps—could still find things of 
value, particularly of instrumental value. However, 
it is not clear that a being could be properly described 
as “intending” to accomplish some project if it was 
incapable of affective experience about the fulfill- 
ment or frustration of that project. We commonly 
describe machines as being “designed” or “pro- 
grammed” to accomplish tasks, rather than as in- 
tending to accomplish them. Conversely, there 
would seem to be a contradiction involved in sin- 
cerely saying something like, “I intend to accom- 
plish X but am indifferent to whether I succeed or 
not.” And when we undertake tasks about whose 
success we are indifferent, those tasks are routinely 
described as not being of value for us. That lack of 
value extends (ceteris paribus) to the means as well 
as the end, as anyone who has simply “gone through 
the motions” can attest. Therefore, the suggestion 
of supposed non-affective intenders does not pose 
an objection to characterizing valuers in terms of 
affective capacities. 

Beings with any of these three affective capacities 
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may be characterized as “beings with interests.” In 
line with the earlier rejection of an intellectual bias, 
we must distinguish “having an interest” from 
“taking an interest” in something. “Beings with 
interests” refers to those who have interests, 
whether or not they are capable of taking an interest 
in things. Since mercury in the water will cause 
them to suffer, birds have an interest in mercury- 
free water, even though they presumably cannot 
comprehend pollution issues and, consequently, 
cannot take an interest in them. The same could 
be true of aboriginal groups, whose cultural back- 
grounds might also make it impossible for them to 
comprehend and take an interest in pollution issues, 
even though they have an interest in not having 
their native waters poisoned. On the other hand, 
this is not true of vegetation that might also be 
harmed by mercury, since, presumably, the vege- 
tation cannot feel ill, grieve over still-born or mal- 
formed off-spring, be anxious about loss of vigor, 
fear dying, or the like. 

Thus, insofar as X cannot occasion affective 
experience in P, P has no interest in X, and insofar 
as X can occasion affective experiences in P, P has 
an interest in X whether he realizes this and takes 
an interest in X or not. It follows that beings which 
are incapable of having affective experiences can 
have no interests at all. It also follows, from SbP, 
that if there are conscious beings who are incapable 
of having affective experiences, e.g., some of our 
science fiction androids, their “lived worlds” are 
devoid of values. 

A second bit of needed explication concerns what 
is meant by saying that something “has value” or “is 
of value.” It is tempting to say that these phrases in- 
dicate that something falls into one of the following 
categories: (i) affective experiences, (ii) beings 
capable of having (i), (iii) things that can occasion 
(i) or maintain (ii), and (iv) things that can be useful 
for obtaining or maintaining (iii). However, while I 
think such an interpretation accurate, it would make 
SbP a tautology, and that would be inappropriate, 
since SbP is a substantive principle ruling out cer- 
tain traditions and schools of moral philosophy, 
e.g., forms of natural rights theory and environ- 
mental ethics. Therefore, that interpretation should 
be the product of reflection on SbP and associated 
matters, not a clarificational starting point for such 


reflection. Consequently, I propose here to begin by 
interpreting those phrases in the following ostensive, 
non-question begging and hopefully not too vague, 
way: something has value or is of value insofar as it 
is good or bad, beautiful or ugly, right or wrong, 
useful or useless, and so on. (“True or false” is not 
to be included here, and truth values are not covered 
by SbP and ScP.) 

The claim made in SbP, then, is that the existence 
of beings with interests is a necessary condition 
for things being good/bad, rigat/wrong, etc. 
(Throughout the remainder of this paper, “SbP” 
will refer to this affective interpretation of the sub- 
jective principle.) This is not a trivial claim. It is 
inconsistent with Aristotelian concepts of the nat- 
ural good of things, the natural hierarchy of being 
and value, and the proper place’ of things being 
determined by their natures. It is also inconsistent 
with the common belief that there’are some things, 
e.g., genocide, racism, and sexism, which are 
“wrong even if nobody thinks they’ze wrong.” And 
it is inconsistent with so-called “deep ecology” 
forms of environmental ethics, which in their oppo- 
sition to anthropocentric evaluations of the environ- 
ment insist that something’s value is (roughly) its 
contribution to the survival of its ecosystem. Hope- 
fully, SbP is now clear enough for us to begin 
working with it. 

Turning to the secular proposition, the point of 
ScP is to exclude God (as traditionally portrayed in 
Christianity) as a source of values. One way of 
accepting SbP and still securing for favored things a 
value independent of the vicissitudes of human his- 
tory is to postulate a valuer outside of that history. 
Nonhuman animals could, logically, provide such a 
source. However, humans have not shown much re- 
spect for what other animals value, since they are 
supposedly “lower forms of life.” Therefore, this 
source of nonhuman values cannot do the job of com- 
manding respect from us that people seeking such a 
source want done. So, a super-human being has tra- 
ditionally been enlisted to ensure that such things as 
chastity and fidelity, acts of self-sacrifice and con- 
trition, and even rivers and ecosystems have value 
whether or not contemporary society values them. 
ScP precludes such a postulate. Whether it follows, 
as Ivan Karamazov concludes, that “All is permit- 
ted!” is one of the issues we shall have to address. 
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I 


A proposition like SbP can easily be confused 
with other propositions that have been advocated or 
criticized in discussions of hedonism, emotivism, 
or subjective ethics. I want here to distinguish SbP 
from the following three propositions: 


(1) when someone says that X has value what she is 
doing is indicating that she has certain affective 
experiences; 

(2) something is good only if it is valued; 

(3) only affective experiences have intrinsic value, 
with everything else of value having only instru- 


mental value for the production of such experi-’ 


ences. 


We shall deal with each of these in turn. 


Proposition (1). In this century subjective value 
theories have frequently been linked to emotivist 
theories of the meaning of evaluations. Consequent- 
ly, it might be concluded that SbP entails something 
like the position taken by Bertrand Russell in the 
following passage: 


When a man says “this is good in itself,” he seems to 
be making a statement . . . . I believe this to be a mis- 
take . . . . If what he says is interpreted as a statement, 
it is merely an affirmation of his own personal wish; 
if, on the other hand, it is interpreted in a general way, 
it states nothing, but merely desires something ... . 

The theory which I have been advocating is a form of 
the doctrine which is called the “subjectivity” of values. 
This doctrine consists in maintaining that, if two men 
differ about values, there is not a disagreement as to 
any kind of truth, but a difference of taste.* 


With all due respect, Russell’s analysis here is 
certainly mistaken. My claim that X has value is an 
evaluation of X, not (merely) an autobiographical 
statement or expression. Fortunately, SbP neither 
expresses nor entails Russell’s position. SbP is not a 
proposition about the meaning of sentences; it makes 
a Claim about what is necessary for the existence of 
values. To draw a conclusion about the meaning of 
sentences from such a claim would be difficult. To 
infer immediately from “X requires Y in order to 
exist” that when we are talking about X we are really 
talking about Y would be to commit both a kind of 
genetic fallacy, confusing something with its con- 
ditions, and a kind of intentional fallacy, confusing 


the meaning of a sentence with what it (supposedly) 
really refers to. Consequently, SbP should not be 
confused with nor facilely linked to emotivism or 
any other theory of the meaning of evaluations. 

Proposition (2). Theories which make values 
depend on experiences have been criticized for 
ignoring the distinction between something’s being 
good and its being valued, e.g., egalitarianism’s 
being an ethical good even in the Middle Ages, 
when it was not valued. Tom Regan makes this 
point in the following way: 


It will be [said] that, if we cease to value cars, they 
must cease to be good. But this seems to confuse two 
logically distinct ideas—namely, (i) the goodness of 
things like cars and (ii) whether we value them or not. 
Something can be good and not be valued, just as 
something can be valued and not be good.® 


Offering this distinction as an objection to prop- 
Ositions like SbP involves an obvious blunder; when 
we contemplate the goodness of something that is 
not being valued in its actual context, we are 
evaluating it ourselves. Consequently, there is a 
valuer around, even if only imaginatively, to whom 
the thing’s “real but unrecognized” value is related. 
And this status as the object of an imaginative 
evaluation seems to fit well the ephemeral, incon- 
sequential status of values projected into a situation 
but unrecognized by those actually living there. 

Furthermore, we can talk about such values in the 
same way that we talk about the redness of apples 
when no one is looking at them. “The unseen apple 
is red” can be understood to mean that its physical 
properties are such that if a being relevantly like us 
were to see the apple under normal lighting condi- 
tions, then the color that being would see is what we 
call “red.” That is, the “objective” redness of the 
apple is its capacity to influence certain beings in a 
certain way. It has this capacity whether or not it 
ever influences such a being in this way. Similarly, 
“The unvalued car is good” can be understood to 
-mean that its physical properties are such that if a 
being relevantly like us wanted reliable (or fast or 
ostentatious or state-of-the-art or . . .) transporta- 
tion, knew how to use a car, had the materials neces- 
sary for using a car, and came across this car, then 
s/he would (ceteris paribus) positively value it. This 
capacity is something the car has whether or not any 
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being ever actually values the car. So, the car can be 
good in this way even though never valued. But this 
goodness retains an essential relation to the possible 
experience of beings with interests and is, therefore, 
consistent with SbP. 

Many other supposed counter-examples to SbP 
can be handled in similar ways. These counter- 
examples all emphasize that we commonly find 
things to be of value without their being objects of 
our affective experiences. For example, a person can 
value money without having feelings or emotions 
about the stuff, and a man can value a vase be- 
cause he knows his wife is fond of it without having 
feelings or emotions about the vase himself. These 
would be counter-examples to SbP if it were inter- 
preted as claiming or entailing that to value some- 
thing is to have an affective experience of it. But 
SbP neither claims nor entails this. SbP claims that 
something can be of value only insofar as it is re- 
lated to some being’s interests, but it does not limit 
that relation to being the object of the valuer’s affec- 
tive experience. The relation may be imaginative, 
hypothetical, instrumental, or indirect, as in the 
above cases, and psychologically complex, as in the 
case of values one unquestioningly holds subcon- 
sciously to avoid super-ego punishment. A wide di- 
versity of relations between a thing’s being of value 
and affective experiences is consistent with the 
latter’s being a necessary condition for the former. 

- Proposition (3). Another criticism of proposi- 
tions like SbP is that they entail that only affective 
experiences have intrinsic value and reduce every- 
thing else of value to having only instrumental value 
for the production of such experiences. This is at 
least part of what deontologists have traditionally 
found objectionable about hedonism and recently 
has been much criticized by environmental ethi- 
cists. For example, advocating “The Liberation of 
Nature,” John Rodman writes: 


If it would seem arbitrary to a visitor from Mars to find 
one species claiming a monopoly on intrinsic value by 
virtue of its allegedly exclusive possession of reason, 
. . . would it not seem almost as arbitrary to find that 
same species claiming a monopoly of intrinsic value 
for itself and those species most resembling it . . . by 
virtue of their common and allegedly exclusive pos- 
session of sentience? . . . The rest of nature is left ina 
state of thinghood, having no intrinsic worth, acquiring 


instrumental value only as resources Dr the well-being 
of an elite of sentient beings. Homocentrist rationalism 
has widened out into a kind of zoocentrist sentientism.’ 


This sort of contention suffers from a confusion 
similar to that found in psychological egoism. 
Psychological egoists illicitly infer from “John felt 
pleased to help Mary” to “John Felped Mary in 
order to feel pleased.” They thereby confuse an 
accompanying, perhaps even motivating, condition 
for a generous action with the goal of that action.* 
Similarly, an illicit inference is being made here 
from “the value of things depends on affective ex- 
periences” to “things are valuable cnly as tools for 
producing affective experiences.” Here the confu- 
sion is between a necessary cond_tion for some- 
thing’s having value and the sort of ralue something 
can have. 

The distinction between instrumental and intrin- 
sic value concerns what sorts of valie valuers do or 
ought to experience things as havimg. SbP is not a 
proposition about what sorts of value valuers experi- 
ence things as having. Furthermore, the claim that 
affective experiences are necessary conditions for 
the existence of values does not entail that the indi- 
vidual experiencing something to be of value values 
it as a tool for producing such experiences. There 
would again be an intentional fallacy in such an in- 
ference. Nor is SbP an imperative to the effect that 
valuers ought to value everything but affective ex- 
periences as being of instrumental value for the pro- 
duction of those experiences. SbP makes a factual 
claim about a necessary conditional relationship; 
how that claim figures into pragmatic, aesthetic, 
ethical, or other evaluative concerns is not obvious. 
If we hold to the maxim that an “ought” cannot be 
derived from an “is”—and the weizht of argument 
in the debate over this principle fevors holding to 
it’—then we cannot derive an imperative to value 
everything but affective experiences as tools for 
producing those experiences immediately from an 
assertion like SbP. 

To avoid confusion here, it is helpful to differen- 
tiate two pairs of terms, one pair 2oncerning how 
things come to have value and the other concerning 
the sorts of value things have. SEP contends that 
all other things acquire value th-ough being re- 
lated to affective experiences, whica are themselves 
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experienced as having value. For example, (ceteris 
paribus) something which causes pain has a nega- 
tive value because pain is an unpleasant experience. 
Let us say that the value of affective experiences is 
“Immediate,” while that of other things of value is 
“derivative.” Turning to the other pair of terms, de- 
rivative values can be of two sorts: instrumental and 
intrinsic. Things of instrumental value are valued 
for their capacity to produce other things, while 
things of intrinsic value are valued for properties 
they have that are not being regarded as capacities 
for producing things. Employing this terminology, 
we can understand that while SbP entails that the 
value of all things except affective experiences is 
derivative, it does not entail that the value of all 
these things is instrumental. 

Those who raise this sort of objection to proposi- 
tions like SbP may consider this change in termin- 
ology to be merely playing with words. However, 
that is not the case. Since we routinely experience 
many things other than affective experiences to have 
intrinsic value, to contend that SbP entails that only 
affective experiences are of intrinsic value is to 
contend that SbP contradicts ordinary experience. 
Separating the immediate/derivative distinction from 
that between intrinsic and instrumental values shows 
that there is no such contradiction. The change in 
terminology thus undermines what might have 
appeared to be a substantial objection to SbP. 


Ul 


This section concerns consequences of SbP and 


ScP for the justification of ethical values. It has fre- 
quently been alleged that propositions like these are 
inconsistent with an imperative to justify or reject 
ethical values through practical reasoning, thereby 
leaving ethical discussion a rhetorical contest at best. 
Moral philosophers have traditionally considered 
this an unacceptable conclusion, W. T. Stace even 
referring to it as “defeatism in morals.” We shall 
discuss these issues by responding to the following 
two questions: 


(1) Do these propositions entail the sort of conclu- 
sion reached by Bertrand Russell in the above citation, 
i.e., that “if two men differ about values, there is not a 
disagreement as to any kind of truth, but a difference 
of taste”? 


(2) Do these propositions entail that whatever is 
effective in swaying a person’s feelings or emotions 
about an ethical issue must be considered acceptable 
in forming ethical evaluations, thus rendering logical 
restrictions on what may be said or done to resolve 
ethical disagreements arbitrary? 


Before responding to these questions, I want to 
distinguish SbP from a proposition concerning jus- 
tification in ethics with which it might be confused. 
That proposition reads something like this: the ethi- 
cal value of something is established by the ethical 
feelings we have when considering it. This sort of 
affective justification of ethical values selects a 
particular kind of affective experience, e.g., sym- 
pathy, treats such experience as a kind of percep- 
tion, and contends that such experience is the ulti- 
mate criterion of ethical value. Although this sort of 
affective epistemology of ethics is consistent with 
SbP, SbP does not make or entail such a claim. SbP 
contends that things cannot have ethical value with- 
out being related to affective experiences, but just 
what that relation must be is left unspecified, as is 
just what affective experiences are involved. It fol- 
lows that SbP is as consistent with utilitarianism, - 
where a rational calculus of pleasures and pains 
is supposed to be employed to determine ethical 
values, as it is with a theory proposing that an ethi- 
cal, affective intuition is to be employed to make 
such determinations. Consequently, the problems 
encountered by the latter epistemic position—e.g., 
how to resolve differences among ethical intuitions 
—need not be encountered by SbP. 

Question (1). Turning to the first of the questions 
posed above, it is not true that SbP and ScP entail 
that concepts of truth and falsity cannot be applied 
in ethics. These propositions are consistent with ethi- 
cal evaluations making instrumental claims, whose 
being true or false is not controversial, and with their 
having truth values “circumstantially,” “contex- 
tually,” or “historically.” 

The above citation from Russell concerns intrin- 
sic values, but the consequentialist tradition in 
ethics makes ethical values instrumental. According 
to that tradition, assertions that X is ethically good 
(bad) contain a claim (roughly) that X is useful for 
(detrimental to) the production of Y, where Y is a 
goal of ethical endeavor. Such a claim can be true or 
false in the way that other causal assertions are. SbP 
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and ScP are clearly consistent with consequentialist 
ethical theories, which commonly refer to affective 
experiences, e.g., happiness, in formulating goals 
of ethical endeavor. 

Turning to intrinsic values, what I am calling 
the “circumstantial” truth value of an evaluation 
derives from the fact that evaluations are commonly 
based in part on beliefs about matters of fact. For 
example, we may value X in part because we 
believe that X has property Y. Such beliefs are 
paradigms of things that can be true or false, and 
their truth value can be transferred to the evalua- 
tions based on them. That beliefs about matters of 
fact have truth values and that these truth values 
are transferred to evaluations is clearly consistent 
with SbP and ScP. 

Circumstantially assigning truth values to evalu- 
ations is part of everyday experience. It is commonly 
said that an evaluation is “mistaken” if it is based on 
misinformation, as when we conclude that we made 
a mistake in choosing X, since it did not really have 
property Y. Saying that an evaluation is correct be- 
cause it is based on true beliefs about matters of fact 
is not as common. This is due in part to the fact that 
we do not routinely assert that an assertion is true; 
we simply make the assertion. This is reflected in 
formal logic, where we do not have an operator for 
truth, although we have one for falsity. This asym- 
metry is likely due even more to the fact that the 
truth of an evaluation commonly derives from more 
than the truth of the information on which it is based. 
It would be commonsensical to say that an evalua- 
tion is true if it is based on correct information, 
logical reasoning, and the right evaluative princi- 
ples. It follows that while being based on false infor- 
mation may be sufficient to render an evaluation 
false, being based on correct information cannot be 
sufficient to establish the truth of an evaluation." 
However, even with this ordinary language asym- 
metry, evaluations can still be and routinely are 
said to have truth values based on the truth or 
falsity of the beliefs about matters of fact on which 
they are in part based. 

Another way in which evaluations can and com- 
monly do have truth values may be labelled “contex- 
tual” truth or falsity. Evaluations are discussed and 
made within a context of accepted beliefs, some of 
which are evaluations. For example, in arguments 


about animal liberation, the disputants commonly 
agree that pain is bad and that inflicting pain 
unnecessarily is immoral. An evaluation is contex- 
tually true if it can be derived using all relevant, 
consistent evaluative beliefs accepted by all 
relevant parties and contextually false if it is incon- 
sistent with those beliefs.'? That evaluations can be 
contextually true or false is clearly consistent with 
SbP and ScP. 

It might be objected that using this concept of 
contextual truth an evaluation could end up both 
true and false, true according to those who sub-. 
scribe to unquestioned evaluation set [A] and false 
according to those who subscribe to set [A’]. Such 
an objection misrepresents the situation. When 
dealing with contextual truth, saying that an evalu- 
ation is “true” is shorthand for “true in contexts 
defined by [A].” The same is true of saying that 
something is contextually false. Consequently, 
there is no contradiction here, since saying that X 
is both true and false is just shorthand for “X is 
true in contexts defined by [A] and false in contexts 
defined by [A’].” That is no more remarkable than 
the fact that water is both a gas (in some contexts) 
and a solid (in others). An evaluation cannot be 
contextually both true and false in the same situa- 
tion, since an evaluation cannot be both derivable 
from and inconsistent with a consistent set of 
evaluative beliefs. (If the set of relevant evaluative 
beliefs accepted by all relevant parties is inconsis- 
tent, then by definition evaluations cannot be con- 
textually either true or false in this situation.) 

Nonetheless, contextual truth and falsity may 
still seem to be a mirage. Can the unquestioned 
evaluations which define the context and provide the 
basis for determining the contextual truth or falsity 
of the evaluations at issue themselves be true or 
false? And if not, would that not compromise the 
contextual truth value of those derivative evalua- 
tions? The answer to the second of these questions is 
“Yes.” In the case of contextual truth, the relation is 
again one of transference. It would be paradoxical 
to assert that “X is true because it is derivable from 
[A], none of whose members is true.” Also, the idea 
of X being “derivable” from [A] presupposes that the 
members of [A] can be true or false. So, the possibil- 
ity of contextual truth hinges on the possibility of 
the evaluations which help define a context being 
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true or false—and for our purposes, this possibility 
must be consistent with SbP and ScP. 

In the case of ethical evaluations, the most basic 
context-defining determination is that of what 
makes a value an “ethical” value. Such a determi- 
nation will identify what “ethical” means in contrast 
to both the non-ethical and the unethical. This deter- 
mination is necessary to provide guidance for what 
will or will not be an appropriate and satisfactory 
answer to ethical questions. There can be no more 
basic determination, since prior to determining 
what makes a value ethical, the word “ethical” 
would have to be used vacuously. This determina- 


tion will identify the grounds for ethical evalua- ` 


tions. For example, it might be held that ethical 
values are those which impartially concern the ful- 
fillment or frustration of the interests of all con- 
cerned, and this would identify the general welfare 
as the grounds for ethical evaluations. Ethical 
evaluations are thus grounded in the determination 
of what an ethical value is, and this determination 
can itself be expressed in evaluative form, e.g., 
“The ethical thing to do is what will most benefit 
the general welfare.” Our question then becomes: 
can a determination of what an ethical value is have 
a truth value—and is this consistent with SbP and 
ScP? 

Insofar as such a determination is offered by a 
metaethical philosopher as a description of an actual 
“language of morals,” it can be more or less 
adequate and accurate and thereby have a truth 
value in a straightforward, if not easily determina- 
ble, way. However, our question concerns determi- 
nations which actually define traditions of ethical 
practice, e.g., what identifies an ethical value as 
such for the Amish, and what identified an ethical 
value as such for the Conquistadors. Can these 
“lived” determinations have a truth value? 

These evaluations can be true or false in the 
sense of those terms that is roughly synonymous 
with “real” and “merely apparent.” For example, 
we equally commonly say of someone that “He 
really is sorry” or that “He truly is sorry” and that 
“She wasn’t really pregnant” or that “She had a 
false pregnancy.” In the same vein, if P really is 
a determination of what an ethical value is, i.e., 
if it defines a living tradition of ethical practice, 
then it “truly” is a determination of what an ethical 


value is. Conversely, if a determination is not a 
lived one, as (presumably) that of the Conquistadors 
no longer is, then it is not truly a determination of 
what an ethical value is. Let us call this “historical” 
truth and falsity. We can then say that it is the his- 
torical truth of unquestioned evaluative beliefs that 
provides the basis for the contextual truth or falsity 
of other evaluations. 

That unquestioned evaluative beliefs have histor- 
ical truth value is clearly consistent with SbP and 
ScP. Furthermore, according to these propositions 
there are no standards of what is ethical which exist 
independently of valuers or are established by an 
omniscient valuer. Consequently, traditions of ethi- 
cal practice cannot be determined to be true or false 
by being compared to objective or omniscient stan- 
dards. What remains is that it is by actually being 
practiced that ideas of what is ethical become real 
determinations of what an ethical act or life is and 
thereby truly define the meaning of “ethical.” The 
same is true for ideas of what other kinds of value are, 
e.g., aesthetic and political values. Therefore, this 
concept of the historical truth of context-defining 
evaluations and falsity of would-be context-defining 
evaluations is not only consistent with but also 
implied by SbP and ScP. 

It might again be objected that employing this 
historical concept of truth and falsity an evaluation 
could be both true and false, for it might actually 
be definitive of one context but only apparently so 
of another. For example, the Golden Rule might 
really define the context of ethical discussion and 
determination for the Amish but only be “paid lip 
service” by Yuppies. Once again, this sort of objec- 
tion misrepresents the situation by failing to expli- 
cate what is meant by saying that something is true 
or false in the sense of those terms being employed 
here. To say that G is an historically true ethical 
evaluation is to say that it really is definitive of a 
context of ethical discussion and determination; to 
say that G is an historically false ethical evaluation 
is to say that it appears to be but is not really 
definitive of such a context. There is a contradiction 
here only if the two contexts in question are the 
same. If, as in the Golden Rule example, the con- 
texts are different, then what is being said in saying 
that G is historically both true and false is that G 
really is definitive of context A but only appears to 
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be definitive of context Y. That poses no logical 
problem and is readily intelligible, for although 
using “true” and “false” as roughly synonymous 
with “real” and “merely apparent” may not be their 
most common usage, it is not a stipulative definition 
but a part of ordinary language. 

A further issue might be raised at this point: can 
unquestioned evaluations have a truth value in com- 
parison to other such evaluations, e.g., be truer 
than another, and would this be consistent with 
SbP and ScP? We commonly do evaluate the basic 
evaluations of other ethical traditions, and such 
evaluations are sometimes expressed using truth 
value terms, e.g., “Nazism is a false morality.” 
However, it follows from SbP, ScP, and our discus- 
sion of historical truth and falsity that attempts to 
discredit living traditions of ethical practice, e.g., 
Nazism, by claiming that they are not really ethical 
values at all are logically confused. Living tradi- 
tions of ethical practice determine what ethical 
values really are; therefore, living traditions of 
ethical practice cannot fail to express real ethical 
values. Nonetheless, we can and do make compara- 
tive evaluations of other ethical traditions by using 
the values of our own ethical tradition as standards 
for evaluating other traditions. Consequently, 
something like Nazism can without contradiction 
be both historically true, because its principles con- 
tinue to define contexts of ethical discussion and 
determination, and contextually false, because its 
principles are inconsistent with those of our ethical 
tradition. 

Whether there are conceptual difficulties with 
such comparative evaluations and whether they can 
be made in ways which are consistent with SbP and 
ScP are not the real issues here. Beyond the confu- 
sion that can be created by using truth value termin- 
ology in making ethical evaluations, the question- 
ability of such evaluations is not a conceptual but an 
ethical issue. From within our ethical tradition, it is 
questionable whether making such evaluations is 
fair and tolerant, shows due respect for autonomous 
agents, will contribute to producing a happier world, 
etc. Making such evaluations may be questionable 
on different grounds within other ethical traditions. 
But no matter what the grounds, the question con- 
cerns whether making such evaluations is consistent 
with the ethical values of the tradition in which the 


evaluator lives, thus occurring at tae level of con- 
textual rather than historical trutt. Making such 
evaluations is clearly consistent with SbP and ScP. 
Thus, one can (logically) accept SbP and ScP yet 
deny the common and highly protlematic relativ- 
istic claim that all ethical traditions are “equally 
valid.” All that SbP and ScP prec:ude is claiming 
that ethical traditions of which one disapproves are 
not really ethical traditions. 

To summarize, Russell’s conc.usion that dis- 
agreements about values are really differences of 
taste wherein “any kind of truth” cannot be the issue 
does not follow from SbP and ScP. Even where 
values are considered intrinsic, concepts of truth 
and falsity can, consistent with these propositions, 
be applied to evaluations, since such evaluations are 
not made in vacuo and since we routinely employ 
several other concepts of truth and falsity besides 
simple correspondence. However, assigning truth 
values circumstantially and contextually to evalu- 
ations involves using principles of evidence and 
inference, which leads to the second question posed 
at the beginning of this section: do SbP and ScP 
entail that observing such principles in forming 
ethical evaluations is arbitrary. 

Question (2). SbP and ScP camnot entail what 
procedures we ought to follow in forming ethical 
evaluations or even whether we snould place any 
limits on the procedures to be employed. That we 
ought to follow procedure X when forming ethical 
evaluations is an imperative expressing an evalua- 
tion, while SbP and ScP are claims about matters 
of fact. Again holding to the maxim that an “ought” 
cannot be derived from an “is,” it ollows that SbP 
and ScP cannot entail that we ought to follow this 
or that procedure. For the same reeson, these prop- 
ositions cannot entail that we ouzht not to place 
limits on the procedures to be followed in forming 
ethical evaluations. 

This situation—that propositions like SbP and ScP 
cannot entail that we ought to follow the principles 
of practical reasoning when formirg ethical evalua- 
tions—has been confused, particalarly in discus- 
sions of relativism, with saying thet it follows from 
propositions like SbP and ScP that observing the 
principles of practical reasoning when forming ethi- 
cal evaluations is arbitrary. This latter contention, 
which attempts to derive an evalua-ion, “arbitrary,” 
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from claims about matters of fact, is not only differ- 
ent from but also inconsistent with the former. Fur- 
thermore, SbP and ScP are consistent with deter- 
minations of what makes a value an ethical value 
which would make observing the principles of prac- 
tical reasoning definitive of ethics. For example, 
SbP and ScP are consistent with claiming that an 
ethical value is one that is arrived at by impartially 
determining through the use of practical reasoning 
how something will impact the affective experi- 
ences of all concerned. And employing the results 
of our response to question (1), if such a definition 
of “ethical” is part of a real ethical tradition, then 
using practical reason truly is definitive of ethics. 
Thus, SbP and ScP do not entail that all is permitted 
in making and arguing ethical values; rather, they 
leave questions concerning permissible methods for 
this to be answered by living ethical traditions. 


IV 


It is useful to deal briefly with another issue that 
is often raised in discussing propositions like SbP 
and ScP. It may be stated as follows. People who 
hold propositions like these commonly maintain 
that there are no universal values. However, the 
claim that the existence of values depends on the 
existence of valuers does not entail that the exist- 
ence of universal values requires a universal valuer. 
It may be that there are some things which all 
valuing beings similarly, even identically, value. 
For example, it may be that all living, valuing 
beings deeply value being alive. Such shared values 
are properly called “universal.” 

That there may be such universal values is more 
than a merely logical possibility. It would be sur- 
prising if beings with interests and capacities as 
similar as those of different groups of humans, or 
even of different mammalian species, living in simi- 
lar worlds, and confronting similar problems did not 
ordinarily similarly value certain things. The exist- 
ence of such values is also consistent with SbP and 
ScP, which do not entail that numerically different 
valuers have qualitatively different values. Although 
those propositions define a kind of relativistic posi- 
tion in ethics and although such positions have often 
been inferred from the variety of ethics that are 
practiced, the relativism of having values depend 


on valuers, none of whom establishes “the true 
value” of things, is not logically related to that 
variety. 

However, this sort of universal value is impor- 
tantly different from that ordinarily associated with 
a universal valuer. The purported values of a univer- 
sal valuer have traditionally been maintained to be 
values which all other valuers (or at least those 
capable of moral agency) ought to respect and adopt. 
Put bluntly, if God considers something good, then 
we should, too. The universality of values shared by 
all valuers does not have this imperative component. 
Even if all valuers deeply value being alive, it could 
still be that, as Schopenauer proposes, moral agents 
ought to overcome this attachment to life. Again, 
it may be that all valuers have a strong attachment 
to members of their own species—very few animals 
are cannibals—yet animal liberationists like Peter 
Singer argue that this attachment constitutes a form 
of prejudice, like racism and sexism, and ought to 
be overcome. Even if these recommendations 
seem far-fetched, they are not conceptually strange 
in the way a pronouncement like “I believe that 
there is a God and that He favors X, but I think we 
shouldn’t follow Him on this one” would be strange. 

That a value is shared by all valuers is a factual 
matter, not a normative one. Consequently, that a 
value is “universal” in that sense does not determine 
how much importance should be given to it by those 
valuers capable of reflecting on, assigning priorities 
to, and changing their values. To infer from a value’s 
having this shared universality to its being a value 
that all valuers ought to endorse—i.e., to infer 
from descriptive to imperative universality-—would 
be another violation of the maxim that an “ought” 
cannot be inferred from an “is.” Such an inference 
would commit the same logical blunder made in 
inferring from psychological to ethical egoism. 

As noted above, a universal valuer has tradition- 
ally been sought to secure favored values against 
changes in what humans value. Attempts to find uni- 
versal values without a universal valuer seem to be 
motivated by the same desire. SbP and ScP do not 
entail that all values depend on human history. 
Values can exist without regard to human history in- 
sofar as there are valuers or affective dimensions of 
human psychology which are unaffected by that 
history. However, fulfilling this desire to protect 
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favored values requires not only finding an ahis- 
torical basis for them but also showing that humans 
ought to respect them. These are two distinct re- 
quirements; that a value is ahistorically based (and 
known by us to be so) cannot entail that we ought 
to respect it. 

Furthermore, a consequence of SbP is that the 
kinds of value things have depends on the natures of 
the valuers on whom the existence of the values 
depends. For example, things are fragrant only in 
worlds inhabitable by beings with a sense of smell. 
Now, suppose that there are beings who employ re- 
flection in determining the importance of values and 
that they do this, at least in part, on the basis of his- 
torically developed institutions. For example, the 
sight of a fellow creature’s suffering might inspire 
sympathy in such a being, thereby giving a positive 
value to relieving that suffering. However, whether 
he should act on that value would depend on the fur- 
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ther (albeit often tacit) determinaticn that acting on 
that value is the best thing for this individual to do in 
this situation and not an instance bf letting one’s 
emotions run away with one, failing to consider the 
full ramifications of one’s action, etc. By hypothe- 
sis, this dimension of the sympathy -based value of 
relieving this suffering will be based, at least in 
part, on historically developed institutions, e.g., 
exemplars of saintly, courageous, and rational be- 
havior. This capacity for reflective review could 
even be reflexive, so that such be.ngs could con- 
sider the importance of reflecting, even though 
they could not, without becoming cifferent sorts of 
beings, cease to reflect altogether. It follows that 
all the values in the lived worlds of such beings 
have a historical dimension. It fcllows also that 
if we are such reflective valuers, then SbP entails 
that ahistorical justifications for >ur values will 
prove inadequate. 
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even though its premises are false, and we have no difficulty understanding a statement of the form “I chose X because I thought 
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TEMPTATION AND THE WILL 
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[este that you want to save a friend’s life, and 

you believe that the best way to do so is by per- 
forming an immediate trachiotomy. The decision- 
theoretic matrix is straightforward: it is obvious 
what you must do. You want to save your friend’s 
life, and you believe that to do so you must cut 
their throat. So you must cut your friend’s throat.' 
And yet, suppose you have never done anything 
like that before. You might be squeamish. Then 
you may find that the possession of appropriate 
beliefs and desires is not enough to ensure that the 
life-saving action is performed. An effort of will 
may be required. Or so it would seem. 

For reasons of this sort, many have felt doubts 
about the adequacy of a decision-theoretic account 
of human action, of a “belief-desire” psychology. It 
has been thought that the phenomena of intending, 
trying, and willing involve something more than 
can be accommodated in a decision-theoretic frame- 
work. Itis natural to think, therefore, that strength 
and weakness of will need to be explained by factors 
which lie outside a belief-desire, decision-theoretic 
framework. 

Richard Jeffrey has defended decision theory 
against the accusation that it utterly fails to explain 
strength or weakness of will.? He has argued that 
decision theory can explain much more than you 
would ever have expected, provided you take ac- 
count of higher-order beliefs and desires. In particu- 
lar, Jeffrey argues, many things involving strength 
or weakness of will can be explained by reference to 
higher-order desires, that is, people’s desires about 
which desires they are to possess, people’s prefer- 
ences among their own preferences. Sometimes 
people prefer one thing to another, but would prefer 
it if they didn’t: and that is the key to strength and 
weakness of will. 

Doubts may arise, however, about whether all 
cases of strength or weakness of will can be ex- 
plained in the manner Jeffrey sketches, by appeal to 
higher-order beliefs and desires. It may be suspected 


that most people suffer weakness, and exercise 
strength, of will, and yet most such people are far 
too busy to engage in higher-order examinations of 
their own beliefs and desires. Those who follow 
Socrates’ injunction, to know thyself, may suffer 
and exercise in the ways Jeffrey describes, but most _ 
people are seldom that high-mind=d. , 

Frank Jackson has advanced a theory of weak- 
ness of will,? which is like Jeffrey’s insofar as it 
exploits the resources of decision theory, or belief- 
desire psychology, to explain prenomena which 
have often been thought to lie outside the scope of 
such theories. Yet Jackson’s account makes no 
appeal to higher-order beliefs or desires. It promises 
to explain strength or weakness of will even in 
what we might call the “simple soals” who seldom 
indulge in self-reflection. 

We will argue that Jeffrey’s account is the right 
one; the phenomena which fit Jackson’s first-order 
account are not really strength or weakness of will 
at all. If there are among us any ample souls who 
have no higher-order beliefs or d2sires, then they 
suffer no weaknesses of will, and exercise no 
strength of will either. 

However, although Jeffrey anc Jackson appeal 
to different resources within decision theory, they 
agree that the phenomena of strength and weakness 
of will can be explained by decisicn theory, at least 
to a very much greater extent than -s often acknowl- 
edged. We will begin by suppor-ing both Jeffrey 
and Jackson, in this fundamental issue over which 
they agree, before we go on to criticise Jackson’s 
first-order, and support and develop our own ver- 
sion of Jeffrey’s higher-order impl2>mentation of the 
basic, decision-theoretic programme. 

How then can we expect to explain strength and 
weakness of will, without reference to anything be- 
yond belief-desire psychology? We must either deny — 
that strength and weakness of will essentially involve 
the will; or else we must maintaia that contrary to 
appearances, the will does not lie sutside the scope 
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of belief-desire psychology. Or else we must argue 
that some of the things which have been described 
in terms of the will can be absorbed into decision 
theory, others cannot, and that the things which 
cannot be absorbed are not essential to strength or 
weakness of will. It is not essential for us to choose, 
here, among these three options. What is required is 
only that the phenomena of strength and weakness 
of will do arise within a decision theoretic frame- 
work. The examples discussed by Jackson show 
this to be so. 

And yet how can it be, that strength of will—in 
say the trachiotomy case—is to be explained in 
terms of beliefs and desires? Does it not seem 
apparent that there is a gap between beliefs and 
desires on the one hand, and action on the other, 
and that strength of will is precisely what is required 
to bridge that gap? How can decision theory absorb 
strength and weakness of will? 

The explanatory power of decision theory derives 
from the kinds of beliefs and desires which it rests 
upon. Desire in particular embraces a gerryman- 
dered range of things. The kinds of desires entering 
into decision theory are not felt desires, or urges. 
Rather, they are the desires which are strongest, in 
a sense which is integral to their role in the theory. 
The strongest desire, in this sense, is not the one 
which feels strongest. Rather, roughly, it is the one 
which is causally operative. It is the one for which 
it is true that, as they say, “actions speak louder 
than words.” A desire may feel strong, but have a 
low propensity to issue in action, perhaps because 
it fails to engage the will (supposing there to be 
such a faculty beyond the cognitive states of belief 
and desire). Then although the desire feels strong, 
it is not strong in the decision theoretic sense. 
Strength in this sense is not an intrinsic character 
of a desire, but at least partly a relational one. 

Thus, beliefs and desires in decision theory are 
“all-things-considered” beliefs and desires, and so 
they play a role in the theory which ensures that 
the theory explains more than might have been 
expected. And that is why it is possible for the 
phenomena of strength and weakness of will to 
emerge in the framework of decision theory itself. 

Thus, consider again the case of the trachiotomy. 
Your desire to save your friend will not result in 
action unless certain conditions are satisfied which 


lie beyond your cognitive states. If you suffer from 
narcolepsy, for instance, you may fail to act simply 
because you fall asleep involuntarily and spontane- 
ously before you have a chance to do anything. 
But this is not relevant to the kind of strength of 
will which is required of you. The reason why a 
trachiotomy requires an effort of will on your part 
is not just that your beliefs and desires need to 
engage further faculties in order to issue in action. 
The reason is, rather, that there is a special kind 
of impediment standing in the way of action. The 
impediment is that you do not want to make an 
incision in your friend’s throat—in at least one 
sense of “want.” There is a felt desire not to do 
so, and it may be touch and go which desire will 
be the causally operative one. In acting, or failing 
to act, you will be displaying strength or weakness 
of will; but this is because you are caught by a 
particular kind of conflict among your desires. We 
will call this kind of conflict temptation. When 
facing temptation, a person has a choice of at least 
two courses of action: one of which requires 
strength of will, and one of which is weak-willed. 

In using the word “temptation” here, we are 
bending the word to our will against its own natural 
inclinations. The person bracing to perform a trachi- 
otomy is, we will say, facing temptation. If they do 
what they must, that is strength of will. If they are 
overcome by squeamishness, that is weakness of 
will. In either case, their act is a response to tempta- 
tion, in our sense. This use of “temptation” may ring 
somewhat harshly on the ears. But our usage is not 
without motivation. It is not inappropriate to say 
that there is a temptation to “let yourself panic,” or 
“succumb to squeamishness,” and to let the person 
die rather than cut their throat. From a theoretical 
perspective, this case is equivalent to other cases, 
which are more felicitously describable as tempta- 
tions. The dieting chocolate buff, who strolls past 
the confectionary store, is tempted. This conflict is, > 
in one sense, an inversion of that in the trachiotomy 
case. A felt impulse toward something gratifying 


replaces a felt antipathy to something gory. Yet 
otherwise, the case is structurally equivalent. 
Frank Jackson’s theory of weakness of will cor- 
rectly identifies the key factor as a conflict of some 
sort among desires. His theory also recognizes that 
a specific sort of conflict is required before the case 
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counts as one involving weakness of will. A person 
may want A and want B, and be unable to have both: 
yet in choosing A over B, or vice versa, they may 
display no weakness or strength of will at all. 

Conflicts of desire are not relevant to weakness 
of will, Jackson argues, when the desires involved 
are of different strengths. In choosing an action, 
there are usually many other things we wanted less 
than what we did, but this does not make our action 
weak- or strong-willed. Weakness of will arises, 
Jackson argues, when a person’s strongest desires 
conflict with one another. Yet the strongest desire, 
in his sense, is the causally operative one, and 
when two desires conflict they cannot both be caus- 
ally operative. Hence, it would seem, there can be 
no conflict among a person’s strongest desires. Or 
so Jackson maintains. 

The situation, in some cases at least, is arguably 
more complex than Jackson allows. Reasons can 
be given for saying that, on occasions, two distinct 
desires may both be causally operative at the very 
same time, even though those desires are incompat- 
ible in the sense that they cannot both be satisfied. 
Clearly, two distinct people may have two con- 
flicting desires, and both may be causally operative. 


There have been reports of actions which, although | 


all performed by the same human body, neverthe- 
less seemed to issue from distinct, conflicting 
desires exactly as if these were two people engaging 
in a conflict. Such cases were once described as 
possession by demons; more recently they have 
been described as multiple personalities. In such 
cases it is tempting to speak as though there are 
two strongest desires, which do conflict, and yet 
which are both “strongest” in the sense of being 
causally operative. A dramatic illustration of this 


_ is provided by alleged cases of so-called “automatic 


writing,” in which spoken words and written words 
occur concurrently, from the same human body, 
yet subserve entirely distinct and conflicting pro- 
jects. It may be argued that this kind of dramatic 
case is really replicated, in a toned down mode, in 
cases of neurosis. And indeed, even in entirely 
normal life, people may find themselves choosing 
one action rather than another, but doing it half- 
heartedly. There may be lingering feelings of regret 
which persist after the action. In that case, there 
are either component actions, or else aspects or 


features of the person’s actions, which causally 
trace back to the desire which has been over-ridden. 
Hence both of two conflicting desires have been 
causally operative to some degree, even though 
they cannot be fully satisfied toge-her. People do 
frequently manage to make a decis:on, and choose 
what to do, even though they are in a very real 
sense “in two minds” about the metter, and this is 
often quite evident from their beheviour. 

Hence, it may be argued tha: the decision- 
theoretic framework does not deel with realistic 
situations, but only with decisions which are made 
by a single, integrated, unconflictec individual, and 
such individuals are far from the rorm. 

Decision theory does abstract from much of the 
complexities of ordinary life. Ye- it is none the 
worse for that. This just illustretes even more 
clearly the extent to which decision -heory redefines 
the notions of belief and desire. Mot only is “de- 
sire,” or at least “strength of desire,” disentangled 
from strength of the feeling which accompanies it; 
in addition, the “strongest” desire is tied to the 
causally operative desire—and even here, we must 
carefully restrict the required sense of “causally 
operative.” A desire may be causelly operative in 
the sense that it contributes to vacious aspects or 
items of behaviour. Yet that does not suffice to 
make it the strongest desire in the decision-theoretic 
sense. It does not suffice to ensure that the action 
performed is the one which satiszies that desire. 
When you perform another action unwillingly, then 
the over-ridden desire contributes to the unwilling- 
ness. But it was not the deciszon-theoretically 
Strongest desire, because it did aot prevent the 
action from occurring. 

Despite the fact that decision theery does abstract 
to some degree from the complex-ties of real life, 
it is capable of accommodating much more com- 
plexity than might first appear. Decision theory is 
concerned with strongest desires, ir the sense which 
implies causal efficacy, but this does not mean that 
it ignores all desires except the st-ongest. Rather, 
it assigns to an agent a preference “anking for pos- 
sible actions (or states). These pre“erence rankings 
can change with time and with the circumstances, 
state of the body, and so forth. But at any one 
time, decision theory will assign 4 single ranking 
to an agent (barring multiple personality). When 
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several actions within this ranking can be acted on 
simultaneously, they will be. But when two actions 
in the ranking cannot both be performed, the one 
with the higher rank is the one that will be per- 
formed. That is because the ranking is defined to 
reflect the order in “causally operative strength,” 
rather than in felt strength. If an action is not per- 
formed, then either that action was not available 
to the agent at the time, that is, the agent could 
not perform it in the circumstances, or else the 
action did not have a high enough ranking for the 
agent at the time: there must have been another 
desire which was stronger in the decision-theoret- 
ically relevant sense. f 

To illustrate, suppose a person has the following 
desires, ranked in the following order: (1) have sex 
with X, (2) have a hot bath, (3) listen to a new 
album, (4) mark test papers. Suppose X is out. 
Then (1) is not available. (2) and (3) can be done 
simultaneously, but by doing so, (4) will be 
excluded. The ranking of (2) and (3) and (4) results 
in the person lying in the bath listening to music. 
However the presence of (4) in the ranking can 
have indirect effects, even though (4) does not 
occur. The lower ranking desire to mark the test 
papers may result in contemplating what answers 
would be most appropriate, trying to remember 
where you left the papers, and so forth. The causally 
operative desires, in the relevant sense, are those 
for (2) and (3): these are the “strongest” of the 
desires which can be acted on at the time. Other 
desires are present, but if they are not acted upon, 
then either they were not available to the agent, or 
they cannot have been ranked as high as the ones 
which were acted upon. 

Thus there can be no inconsistencies among the 
causally strongest desires. a person has at one given 
time. But a person can desire one thing at one time 
and something quite different at another time. So 
what you desire at one time may conflict with what 
you desire at another time. Synchronic conflict in 
action is impossible, but diachronic conflict obvi- 
ously is not. A person can change their mind. It is 
this fact which Jackson appeals to in his account of 
weakness of will. He maintains that weakness of 
will involves a change of desires over time. A per- 
son wants one thing at one time, but then chooses 
something else. The fact that they choose something 


else shows that their strongest desire at the time of 
action has changed from what it was earlier. The 
act is weak-willed because although they do what 
they want at the time of acting, they do not do 
what they had wanted to do. 

Hence, Jackson argues, weakness of will essen- 
tially involves a change from one strongest desire to 
another, incompatible strongest desire. And yet 
clearly, he notes, not every such change in desires 
will generate a case of weakness of will. You may 
want to go to a movie, and buy tickets in preparation, 
but before the movie begins you develop a headache 
and so you now want to stay home in bed. In staying 
home, you are not displaying weakness of will. Why 
not? Jackson’s reply is: because there was nothing 
irrational about your change in desires. 

Jackson’s theory is that weakness of will occurs 
when a person undergoes an irrational change from 
one desire to another, incompatible desire. 

The question arises, what sorts of change in 
desires will count as rational, what changes will 
count as irrational, and what changes are non- 
rational without being irrational? In order for the 
transition in desires to be irrational, they must be 
embedded in a specific kind of framework of other 
beliefs and desires. It is at this point that we arrive 
at the core of Jackson’s theory. This is the element 
of Jackson’s theory which we will seize upon as 
fundamentally correct. Weakness or strength of will 
arise when we face a specific kind of conflict of 
desires, a temptation, and the required kind of con- 
flict arises from the way in which the conflicting 
desires are embedded within the person’s other 
beliefs and desires. 

Yet we urge that some elements in Jackson’s 
theory do need to be jettisoned. In particular, we 
will argue, weakness of will need not involve any 
change in desires across time. All that matters is the 
network of beliefs and desires at the time of acting, 
and not the history of the person’s previous beliefs 
and desires. Weakness or strength of will are con- 
current, and not etiological features of an action. 

Our rejection of the etiological dimension in 
Jackson’s theory is, we think, intuitively appealing 
in its own right. Strength or weakness of will do 
seem to be present, or exercised, at the time of the 
action; they do not seem to merely involve compari- 
sons between the present and the past. 
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This intuition can be supported by counterexam- 
ples to Jackson’s theory. There are three kinds of 
examples which show that irrational change of 
desire is not equivalent to weakness of will. First, 
there are cases where there is no change of desires 
at all, and yet there is still weakness of will. Sec- 
ondly, there are cases where there is a change of 
desires, but a perfectly rational change, and yet 
there is still weakness of will. These two cases 
show that an irrational change in desires is not 
necessary for weakness of will. Nor is it sufficient: 
there are cases where there is a change of desires, 
and it is indeed an irrational change of desires, and 
yet despite this fact the resulting action need not 
be weak-willed. 

To illustrate the first case, that of weakness with- 
out change, consider cowardice. Some people may, 
perhaps, become cowardly only after they face 
danger. But some were cowards before they ever 
faced danger. Their desire to avoid pain was always 
stronger than their desire to do the right thing, to 
be a hero, to be brave, or whatever. Such a person 
need undergo no change in the relative strengths 
of their desires. And yet, provided the overall net- 
work of beliefs and desires is of the right sort—a 
sort which may be hard to describe, but which is 
easy to imagine, or indeed to find instantiated— 
then when such a coward meets danger, they dis- 
play weakness of will. C. D. Broad once wrote of 
himself that he believed that, if he were tested as 
the apostle Peter was, then he too would deny Christ 
to save his own skin. Broad makes it clear that 
such a betrayal is to be conceived as displaying 
weakness of will. Yet it is also reasonably clear 
that he does not, or need not, envisage any change 
in strengths of desires, just prior to the betrayal. 
Rather, he is in effect confessing that, even when 
he is not being tested, his desire to avoid pain has 
a decision-theoretic strength of which he is deeply 
ashamed. If he were to be tested, and were to 
display weakness of will, then this would not be 
the result of any change in desires across time. 

Another, more homely, example with the same 
essential features is that of a party-goer who both 
desires not to want to smoke at parties, and desires 
to do what others do at parties. At a party where 
people are smoking, she is weak willed if she 
smokes. Yet no change in desires has taken place 


from those she had at other parties where no one is 
smoking, or when she is not at a party. 

Let us next consider examples whach focus not on 
whether desires change, but on whether they change 
rationally. Frank Jackson discusses a commonplace 
kind of example, in which a person nust choose be- 
tween a chore and a sensory delight—between, say, 
finishing the assessment of a pile. of essays, and 
having another glass of wine over dinner. Let us 
omplicate the example a little. Suppose there to be 
two reasons that weigh against the choice of wine: 
there is the obligation to assess the essays, and there 
is also a private resolution to forego second glasses 
throughout Lent. For a time, strergth of will pre- 
vails, and no second glass is poured. Then the tele- 
phone rings, and a message is received to the effect 
that the assessment deadline has been postponed for 
a week. In response to this news, there is a change 
in strengths of desires. The desire tc finish assessing 
the essays this evening becomes much less strong. 
This change of desires is, however, a perfectly 
rational one. If it results in the Cecision to have 
another glass of wine, then this decision has resulted 
from a rational, and not an irrational change of de- 
sires. Jackson’s theory entails that this decision is not 
weak-willed. Yet surely it is, or at east it may be— 
depending on the role played by the Lent resolution, 
and on other beliefs and desires, m the context. 

Irrational change of desire, then, is notnecessary , 
for weakness of will. Nor is it sufficient. Consider a 
person who has been persuaded ta give money to 
some Amazonian mission. She has been persuaded 
by a variety of arguments given by a preacher called 
Swiggert. Then she hears that Swiggert has done 
things which she finds repellant so even contem- 
plate. In such a case, it is conceivable that the news 
about Swiggert’s private life could -ationally under- 
mine the strength of the reasons which persuaded 
her to contribute to the Amazonian-mission. Yet we 
may imagine that this is not what im fact happens. It 
may even be that many of the reasons Swiggert 
adduced (“We are all sinners, we all need Christ’s 
help”) received further rational sapport from the 
news of his own moral frailty. Or it may be that the 
news of his private life has no raticnal bearing at all 
on the question of whether the wcman in question 
should contribute to the Amazonian mission.- Sup- 
pose, nevertheless, that the strength of her desire to ; 
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donate to the mission plummets dramatically. That 
is surely, in Jackson’s terms, an irrational change 
in desires. So Jackson’s theory tells us that such a 
woman, in choosing to keep her money or to give 
it to another mission elsewhere, must be displaying 
weakness of will. Yet that surely need not be so. 

Hence, we argue, irrational changes in desires 
are neither necessary nor sufficient for weak-willed 
actions. Weakness or strength of will depend on 
the synchronic structure of a person’s beliefs and 
desires, not on their etiology. 

We should note in fact that Jackson offers only 
an account of weakness of will: there is no obvious 
correlate of this that would suggest itself as an 
account of strength of will. The theory we offer 
has the merit of treating strength and weakness of 
will symmetrically. In order for either strength or 
weakness of will to emerge, a person must be faced 
by temptation. And in order to be faced by temp- 
tation, a person must have a fairly sophisticated 
set of beliefs and desires. In such a context, a 
person has a choice, and taking one of these options 
will display strength of will, whereas taking the 
other will display weakness. 

In analysing temptation, and strength and weak- 
ness of will, we derive some guidance from an 
intriguing paper on freedom of the will, by Harry 
Frankfurt.* There has been a widespread presump- 
tion that an act can only be an exercise of free will, 
provided the person who acts could have done 
otherwise. It is this presumption which Frankfurt 
has challenged. A person may believe they have a 
range of choices open to them, and freely choose 
one of them; and their choice does not cease to be 
a free one even if, unbeknownst to them, they 
would have been prevented from acting if they had 
not made precisely the choice they did make. Their 
act counts as a free one because. of the way in 
which it is related to the structure of their system 
of beliefs and desires. Extraneous facts, for instance 
about whether they really could have done what 
they think they could have done, are not relevant. 
In this respect, we urge, strength or weakness of 
will are just like freedom of will. 

The moral Frankfurt draws is that freedom of 
will arises only when a person has a relatively 
sophisticated nexus of beliefs and desires. A par- 
ticularly important role is played by beliefs and 


desires about beliefs and desires. For instance, an 
important role is given to the belief that you could 
have acted otherwise if you had wanted to. 

Whether or not freedom of will does rest essen- 
tially on second-order beliefs and desires, temptation 
certainly does. Characteristically, when a person is 
tempted, they have a desire which is itself the sub- 
ject of other beliefs and desires that they hold. 
Sometimes it is a desire that they think they should 
not have. Sometimes it is one they think they morally 
should not have, but they want to have it anyway. 
Sometimes they do not mind feeling the desire, but 
they do not want it to be their strongest desire—they 
do not want it to be causally operative. It is this last 
desire, that the other desire not be causally opera- 
tive, which is, we claim, common to all cases of 
temptation. To be tempted is to have a desire which 
you want not to be your strongest desire. 

In such a situation, there is a special sort of 
conflict among desires. Suppose a person has both 
a first-order desire, and a second-order desire that 
the former not be operative. Then clearly, both of 
these desires cannot be satisfied together. Hence, 
if the first-order desire is causally operative, then 
the second-order desire has been over-ridden, and 
is not causally operative. And vice versa: if the 
second-order desire is causally operative, then it 
succeeds in blocking the first-order desire. 

When a person faces a conflict of this sort, we 
say that such a person is tempted. They are tempted 
to act in accordance with a first-order desire which 
they want not to be causally operative. When faced 
with temptation, if a person acts in accord with 
their second-order desire, they display strength of 
will. If they act in accord with their first-order 
desire, they are weak-willed. 

This theory shares the advantages of Jackson’s - 
theory, but has more in common with the ground- 
breaking work of Richard Jeffrey on higher-order 
desires and preferences. It also explains the plausi- 
bility of Jackson’s suggestion that weakness of will 
involves an irrational change of desires. There is 
a kind of quasi-inconsistency in the co-existence 
of a desire, with the desire that that desire not be 
causally operative. Although it may in fact be per- 
fectly rational to be in such a state, it is easy to 
see a potential arising for irrationality, especially 
if we consider, as Jackson does, changes in desires 
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across time. Imagine a person whose strongest 
desire is that some given desire not be acted upon. 
Then imagine that this strongest desire weakens 
for no good reason, and the person ends up acting 
contrary to that desire. That sort of change of desire 
is precisely the sort of change which would strike 
us as an “irrational” one, in the sense required by 
Jackson. Hence, for Jackson it will issue in weak- 
ness of the will. On our theory, it is not inevitable 
that weakness of will should be the outcome. This 
is because it is not inevitable that the original 
second-order desire should persist through to the 
time of the action. And yet, provided there is at 
least some degree of this second-order desire 
remaining, our theory will concur with Jackson’s 
judgement that the resulting action is weak-willed. 
This is exactly the result that we should hope for. 
Our theory gives the same verdict as Jackson’s on 
most cases, and hence explains the considerable 
plausibility of his theory. And yet our theory 
diverges from his over precisely the kinds of exam- 
ples where we would hope for a different verdict. 
An irrational change of desires which leaves no 
traces of past conflicting desires will not, intui- 
tively, be one which results in weakness of will. 
Consider for instance radical and irrational conver- 
sion to atheism. The convert who now, say, swears 
need not be displaying weakness of will, no matter 
how much she had wanted never to act upon a 
desire to swear, and no matter how irrational the 
process of conversion may have been. The act is 
weak-willed only if she still retains some degree 
of desire that she never act upon a desire to swear. 
If she has become a shameless atheist with no such 
lingering pious desires, there is no weakness of 
will in her failure to live up to her own past stan- 
dards. Similar comments apply to each of the exam- 
ples raised above in objection to Jackson’s theory. 
The cowardly St. Peter, the party smoker, the wine 
drinking assessor, and the disaffected Swiggert sup- 
porter, each of these people may or may not be 
displaying strength or weakness of will, depending 
on whether the desire which they act upon is one 
which they still, at the time of the action, wish they 
did not have (or at least, not as their strongest 
desire). Intuitively, this is the way it should be. 
It is plausible to require that the second-order 


_ desire must remain at the time of the weak or strong 


willed act? After all, many behavioural tests for 
such a desire may fail. Suppose a chocolate buff 
desires not to act upon his desire for chocolate. At 
time t,, in a non-tempting situation, he would 
accept a tablet which would remove the desire for 
chocolate. Yet at a slightly later -ime ñ, as he 
walks past the chocolate shop and the felt craving 
is at its strongest, he may well refuse the tablet. 
He may still say he wishes he didn*t crave choco- 
late, but he will not take steps to remove the crav- 
ing. Isn’t this a clear indication that the second- 
order desire is gone at time f, and yet isn’t the 
chocolate buff being weak-willed a: time t,? 

Yet it is more plausible to say that the second- 
order desire, which was clearly present (and behav- 
iourally manifested) at the earlier time, is still pre- 
sent, but over-ridden by the craving which he ex- 
periences outside the chocolate shop at ¢,, and that is 
why he refuses the tablet. Of course, since it is over- 
ridden, it is not the causally operative desire at ty, 
though it would have been at ¢; if he'd been offered 
a tablet then. Yet the fact that it is cverridden does 
not mean it is not there, even in decision-theoretic 
terms. Its presence can explain the verbal behaviour 
at the time, the manner in which the weak-willed 
action is performed (hesitantly, for instance), feel- 
ings of guilt, perhaps minor self-flagellations which 
are part of a long-term programme of reformation. 
Even though the desire not to desire chocolates is not 
causally operative, in the sense of be ng acted upon, 
it is nevertheless a stronger desire than, say, the de- 
sire to desire chocolates, or the desire to drink a 
can of paint, or the desire for a poke in the eye 
with a burnt stick and this ranking of preferences 
has both direct and indirect, actual and potential 
consequences. 

Our theory avoids some of the disadvantages of 
Jackson’s theory. Yet it also shares some of its ad- 
vantages. In particular, it does explain how strength 
and weakness of will can arise within decision 
theory. This has always been a problem. If we 
restrict attention to first-order des-res of varying 
strengths, we find that conflicts amcng such desires 
are so ubiquitous that their presence zannot possibly 
be sufficient to make an act weak-wi led—otherwise 
virtually all acts would count as weak-willed. On the 
other hand, if we consider only a person’s strongest 
desires, there cannot ever be any conflicts among 
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these, of the kind we require for a theory of tempta- 
tion and strength or weakness of will. Jackson solves 
the problem by way of a temporal separation be- 
tween conflicting strongest desires. We replace 
Jackson’s temporally separated conflicting desires 
by simultaneous, co-existing desires. In abandon- 
ing temporal separation, we are therefore forced to 
retreat from a theory which mentions only strongest 
desires, in the decision-theoretic sense. This retreat 
carries with it a consequent danger. Conflicts among 
over-ridden desires are so common, that if those 
conflicts were enough to constitute weakness of 
will, then virtually all acts would be weak-willed. 
Hence, we trace weakness of will not to conflicts 
among first-order, conflicting, over-ridden desires, 
but only to conflicting pairs of desires, one a first- 
order desire, and the other a second-order desire 
about the first-order one. We replace Jackson’s 
temporal separation by the type-theoretic distinc- 
tion between first-order and second-order beliefs 
and desires. This ensures that weakness and strength 
of will are something special. They may be com- 
mon (as common as temptation), but they are not so 
universal as to be vacuous. 

There is a traditional account of weakness of will, 
which construes it to be the choice of an option 
which you want, but you believe to be wrong. That 
is, weakness of will is construed as a victory of 
desire, over belief about what is right. (Call this the 
belief-theory of weakness of will.) We do not fol- 
low this strategy. Our theory refers to a conflict 
between a desire and a desire about desires, not 
between a desire and a belief. There is a good 
reason for not following the belief-theory. 

In normal cases, a person who believes an action 
is morally right will also want to do what is right. 
In wanting to do what is right, they will have a 
desire that their operative desire be aligned with 
what is right. So in normal cases, belief about what 
is right will be married to an appropriate second- 
order desire. Hence cases of conflict between desire 
and believed rightness will generally also involve 
conflict between desire and second-order desires. 
The belief-theory will thus often yield the same 
verdict as ours. 

The only cases in which the two theories will 
yield contrary verdicts are those in which a person 
does not want to do what they believe is right. It is 


possible for a person to believe something to be 
right, but not to want to do what is right. They 
may have no desire at all to do it, even though 
they believe it to be right. They may even desire 
not to do it precisely because it is right. 

Suppose for instance that a person holds a moral 
theory according to which every person should do 
just one thing which they know to be seriously 
immoral, at some time during the course of their 
life. Everyone should experience just once what it 
feels like to be a Dr. Faustus, who sells his soul 
to Satan. You may not share that moral theory; 
you may not even think it a consistent theory. Yet 
it is a theory a person might seriously hold. Such 
a person may be motivated, by their theory, to 
perform an action for which they do experience a 
significant first-order desire, yet which they believe 
to be wrong. They may believe that in no sense at | 
all is this act morally permissible for them. In this 
case they may act in accordance with desire, but 
contrary to what they believe to be right. Although 
they believe it is right for them to do something 
wrong, they do not believe that it is right for them 
to perform this particular act. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that 
they are succumbing to temptation, or that such a 
person is exhibiting weakness of will. They may 
indeed be exercising strength of will. They may 
have a first-order desire to perform the act, but also 
a first-order desire not to perform the act—they may 
be deeply ambivalent about the act. In such a case 
the causally operative desire may be the second- 
order desire that in this case they act on the former 
not the latter of the two first-order desires. Then on 
our account, the act is strong-willed. It is strong- 
willed even though they are acting contrary to what 
they believe to be right. They are choosing what is 
wrong, not despite its being wrong, but because it is 
wrong. It is a mistake to say that such a person is 
suffering weakness of will. 

For this reason, it is a mistake to explain tempta- 
tion as a conflict between desire and belief about 
what is right. Rather, we must explain temptation as 
a conflict between a desire and a higher-order desire. 
That higher-order desire normally springs from a 
belief that something is right, but in perverse cases 
it may spring from a belief that something is wrong. 
Neither the belief that it is a right, nor the belief 
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that it is wrong, are relevant until they are supple- 
mented by a desire of one sort or another. And once 
they have been supplemented by desires, then the 
moral source of those desires is no longer crucial. 
A conflict between first-order and second-order de- 
sires constitutes temptation, whether the second- 
order desire arises from moral beliefs of one sort, 
or of another sort, or from no moral beliefs at all. On 
our theory, even a moral nihilist could suffer from 
weakness of will. And intuitively, that is a desirable 
outcome for any theory of weakness of will. 

A further advantage in our theory may be noted. 
Strength of will comes in degrees. So does weak- 
ness of will, though this is less obvious. Strength 
of will is tied to the strength or weakness of the 
first-order desire components of temptations. A 
person is very weak-willed, when even a slight 
urge will overwhelm the desire that this urge not 
be acted upon. Conversely, if a person’s second- 
order desire overrides a slight urge, then they are 
displaying strength of will, but they are not dis- 
playing a great deal of strength of will. They may 
possess enormous strength of will, in a dispositional 
sense, but on this occasion they were not called 
upon to exercise the full strength which they pos- 
sess. If the first-order urge is slight, then the 
triumph of the second-order desire constitutes only 
a low degree of strength of will. If the first-order 
urge becomes a craving, then a correspondingly 
greater degree of strength of will must be exercised 
to overcome it. The degree to which a person pos- 
sesses strength of will, in a dispositional sense, 
will then be tied to the strongest craving which 
they would overcome, by their (presently existing) 
second-order desires not to act on such a craving. 

It may be asked why a formal logician’s distinc- 
tion, a type-theoretic distinction between first- and 
second-order desires, should play a key role in 
psychological notions like those of temptation, and 
strength or weakness of will. Furthermore, it may 
be asked why a victory for the second-order desire 
should be praised by calling it “strength of will,” 
while a victory for the first-order desire is frowned 
upon by deeming it “weakness of will.” A decision- 
theorist is free to draw distinctions, and to label 
them in whatever way seems most apt for the pur- 
poses at hand. We need a label for the cases where 
second-order desires govern the others; and we need 


another label to distinguish the cases where such 
second-order desires are present buz are subverted. 
However, if we are to mark this dezision-theoretic 
distinction with the labels “strength and weakness 
of will,” then we do need to justify the assignment 
of “strength” to one rather than to the other side of 
the distinction. 

It is worth noting that an element of evaluations, 
of approval or disapproval, is sugges-ed by the terms 
“strength” and “weakness.” (Someone with diver- 
gent evaluations might choose different terms to 
describe the same things—‘stukbornness” and 
“flexibility” perhaps.) Yet it is important to keep 
evaluative questions at arm’s length when consider- 
ing what is, we claim, a factual, descriptive question 
of whether an act is strong- or weak-willed. 

An example discussed by Jonathan Bennett will 
help to illustrate this. In one of Mark Twain’s 
stories, Huckleberry Finn assists a s_ave in escaping 
from the slave States to the North. and then later 
he feels pangs of conscience for kaving done so. 
In this case, we take it that he may or may not 
have been weak-willed in assisting the slave. He 
may have simply been thoughtless: it may not have 
occurred to him that he was (by his lights) doing 
wrong. But it may also have been a case of weak- 
ness of will. And this is so quite independently of 
the question whether you do or dò not share his 
benighted moral perspective on slevery. 

Thus, the question whether an acz is weak-willed 
is not to be answered just by asking whether we 
approve of the desire which prevails. And we noted 
earlier, as does Jackson, that weakress of will does 
not require a belief that the causally operative desire 
is morally wrong. 

Strength and weakness, we maiatain, are deter- 
mined by whether the governing desire is a second- 
or a first-order one, respectively. (Or more gener- 
ally, it is determined by whether the governing de- 
sire is of a higher or a lower order than the others.) 
This choice of labels is not arbitrary. The reason for 
linking strength of will to higher-order desires, is 
that these desires play an especially important role 
in constituting a person. Higher-orcer desires make 
possible such things as self-contrcl and integrity. 
Strength of will is thus, on our anal ysis, a matter of 
self-control. Intuitively, that seems right. And intui- 
tion is bolstered by the aptness of the distinction for 
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theoretical purposes. There is a theoretically impor- 
tant asymmetry between first- and second-order de- 
sires, and it is the second-order desires which play 
the more critical constitutive role in a person’s life. 
Victory of those desires contributes to a person’s 
integrity, whereas their defeat undermines integrity. 
Thus, it is apt that the more honorific term “strength 
of will” should be wedded to the higher-order de- 
sires. Yet really, it is not the honorific associations 
of “strength” which makes the difference. Rather, it 
is the presence of the word “will” which ties “strength 
of will” to higher-order desires. Strength of will is 
constituted by strength of higher-order desires, be- 
cause the will is to be identified, in some way yet to 
be spelled out, with higher-order desires, with self- 
control, and with integrity. 

Thus, when second-order desires hold sway, it is 
appropriate to speak of “strength of will”: and this is 
because the victory of second-order desires gener- 
ally contributed to personal integrity. This suggests 
a rival theoretical perspective. Instead of mention- 
ing integrity as merely a reason why second-order 
desires are important, we could embed integrity 
itself within our theory. 

Suppose we preserve our earlier account of temp- 
tation: you are tempted when you want something 
but you want not to act on that want. In response 
to this temptation, your act may display integrity, 
or it may display a lack of integrity. Conjecture: 
if you respond to temptation in the way which 
shows greater integrity, then you display strength 
of will. In general, this will mean that if higher- 
order desires prevail, this counts as strength of will. 
This is because higher-order desires contribute 
more to integrity, at least in most cases. Yet if a 
case arises in which you would display greater 
integrity by acting on first-order desires, then the 
conjecture entails that in this case strength of will 
goes with victory for the first-order desires. In order 
for this to be possible, there would have to be an 
account of integrity which did not rest on a person’s 
own (second-order) perceptions of their own life, 
but let us grant such an “objectivist” account of 
integrity as part of the conjecture. 

Here is an example, put to us by Karen Jones, 
which illustrates the issues. Consider Beatrice, a 
wife and mother in Los Angeles in the 1950’s. She 
pursues a career, because she wants a lot of things 


which she gets out of that career. Yet she wishes 
she did not want these things so much. She wants 
not to act on those desires. She feels guilty. She 
wants to be the sort of woman who wants only to 
be a good mother and homemaker. On one way of 
construing this case, each time the woman applies 
for a promotion, and each time she decides to stay 
on and work late despite the school play, and so 
forth, she displays weakness of will. She is like 
Huckleberry Finn: many people would deplore the 
ideals she is wishing she could live up to. Yet, 
given that she does have those ideals, she is weak- 
willed when she fails to live up to them. 

There is a rival perspective, however, on which 
our career woman has greater integrity in pursuing 
her career than she would if she were to resign her 
job. And for this reason, it might be maintained 
that in pursuing her career, she is being strong-wil- 
led, not weak-willed. That is, it might be main- 
tained that she is being strong-willed even though 
her first-order desires are overwhelming her 
second-order desires. And this is so because in this 
case, the first-order desires contribute more to 
integrity. She may herself have never recognized 
that this is so. Hence she may have no higher-order 
desires that she should resist “conditioning” 
towards the role of homemaker. She may have no 
further desires, beyond the defeated second-order 
desire not to want a career so much, and the vic- 
torious first-order desires to get a promotion, and 
so forth. Nevertheless, we may find some inclina- 
tion to say that, whatever “integrity” might really 
be, in this case she displays more integrity in pur- 
suing her first-order desires than she would were 
she to stifle them. 

If this is so, then our account of weakness and 
strength of will is faced by a rival. On ouf theory, 
the woman displays weakness of will even though 
she is enhancing her integrity. Her ideals may, in 
our view, be ones that would diminish her integrity 
if she were to pursue them: nevertheless, she is 
being weak-willed in her failure to live up to her 
own ideals. On the rival theory, in contrast, the 
woman displays strength of will in pursuing her 
career. 

We mention this rival theory, because the articu- 
lation of such a theory does help to explain the am- 
bivalence of our response to some difficult cases. 
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We do not, however, endorse the rival theory, but 
stick with our own. There are several reasons for 
this. The examples on which the two theories yield 
contrary judgements are far from unequivocal. But 
insofar as we can formulate judgements about such 
cases, we are inclined to a verdict which favours 
our levels-of-desire theory over an integrity-theory. 
That is, we favour our theory in part on the basis 
of intuitions, that is judgements about particular 
cases. So, to us, the career woman from Los 
Angeles, whose first-order desires for career win 
over her second-order desire to desire to be a home- 
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maker, only exhibits strength of will if she has 
a still higher-order desire to overcome her condi- 
tioning. But in addition to our appeal to intui- 
tions, there is a theoretical motive for resisting 
the integrity-theory: namely, the very natural de- 
sire to avoid resting any theory on a notion which 
is seething with as many problems as infest the 
notion of integrity, at least at the present time. 
Hence, at lest pending a clear accoant of integrity, 
we recommend a theory which explains weakness 
and strength of will solely in terms of levels of 
desire.’ 


Receivec May 18, 1989 
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T ability to make judgments presupposes an 
ability to make distinctions of various sorts— 
most obviously: distinctions between properties, 
and distinctions between objects. Does it also pre- 
suppose an ability to distinguish between appear-. 
ances and reality, or between subjective and objec- 
tive states? If my judgments must be recognized by 
me to be my judgments, then (as Kant demonstrated) 
I must recognize the existence of objects indepen- 
dent of those judgments’; and if, in making a judg- 
ment about something I must acknowledge that 
thing’s independence from my judgment, then the 
ability to make judgments presupposes some degree 
of self-consciousness. This is just to say: a recog- 
nition of subjectivity presupposes a recognition 
of objectivity, and vice versa. We may still ask, 
though, whether judgers must be aware of them- 
selves as judgers, and whether the objects of one’s 
judgments must be recognized to exist independently 
of those judgments? 

There are some subtle and interesting arguments 
that support an affirmative answer to this question. 
This paper is an attempt to articulate and assess 
these arguments and, eventually, to distinguish be- 
tween the sorts of judgments that do presuppose 
self-consciousness, or the ability to distinguish be- 
tween the subjective and the objective, and those 
that do not. Section I addresses the case of percep- 
tual judgments. I distinguish between the indepen- 
dence of objects vis-a-vis spacetime and the inde- 
pendence of objects vis-à-vis our perceptions of 
them. Perceptual judgments, I maintain, presuppose 
an acknowledgment of the first sort of independence 
but not the second. Section II considers whether all 
action, and hence all effective judgment, presup- 
poses self-consciousness on the part of the actor. 
I argue that simply having an aim is enough for 
action; one needn’t also judge that the aim applies 
to or belongs to oneself. Section IH criticizes an 
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argument of Donald Davidson which maintains that 
making judgments presupposes an ability to dis- 
tinguish between correct and incorrect judgments, 
and that this ability in turn presupposes some recog- 
nition of oneself as a judger. His argument, I claim, 
equivocates on just what it means to distinguish 
correct from incorrect judgments. Section IV argues 
that self-consciousness is presupposed by the ability 
to make negative or hypothetical judgments, for 
making these sorts of judgments, unlike the ability 
to make judgment in general, does presuppose an 
ability to distinguish between the subjective and 
the objective. It follows that there are significant 
differences between self-conscious reasoning, or 
reasoning that acknowledges subjectivity, and un- 
self-conscious reasoning—differences that may 
help to clarify just what is and what is not important 
about self-consciousness. 


I 


The ability to make judgments at all entails an 
ability to make judgments about spatiotemporal ob- 
jects. This is because making judgments is always a 
matter of conceptualizing or categorizing things in 
some way, and while concepts or categories may 
themselves be assigned to (higher-order) concepts 
or categories, individual instances cf our most basic 
concepts or categories must be differentiated by 
their spatiotemporal positions.” The ability to make 
judgments about spatiotemporal particulars depends, 
in turn, on the ability to make perceptual judgments, 
for description alone can never succeed in picking 
out a particular thing as opposed to a type of thing. 
If, then, perceptual judgments presuppose some 
self-consciousness on the part of the perceiver, so 
will the making of judgments more generally. 

One argument for the necessity of self-conscious- 
ness to perception may seem easy in light of the 
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above. In perceiving an object, we must discern the 
unique spatiotemporal position of that object. This 
cannot be done on the basis of its spatiotemporal 
relations to other objects unless the unique position 
of these other objects is already established. (“The 
wall next to the desk” locates a unique wall only if 
the uniqueness of the desk has already been estab- 
lished). An infinite regress, it seems, can only be 
averted by appealing to some object whose unique- 
ness is established independently of its spatiotem- 
poral position, and this object can only be me (there 
could not be another me!). For this reason, it may 
be argued, my perceptual judgments must always 
locate their objects by reference to myself.* 

This argument is a bit too easy. That one can 
recognize one’s own uniqueness independently of 
recognizing one’s unique spatiotemporal position 
is far from clear. One can, of course, think of 
oneself without knowing one’s current position, 
but this is true of other particulars as well; that one 
is ignorant of an object’s current position does not 
mean that it was not originally individuated by 
reference to its spatiotemporal position.‘ Simply 
identifying myself as the thinker of this thought, 
without reference to my spatiotemporal location, 
fails to distinguish me from you who are having 
exactly the same thought elsewhere. The recogni- 
tion of my uniqueness depends on spatiotemporal 
considerations just as much as the recognition of 
other objects’ uniqueness does, and my ability to 
locate myself in spacetime depends on my ability 
to locate myself in relation to other objects in 
spacetime just as much as my ability to locate those 
objects depends on my ability to locate them in 
relation to each other. Our question then becomes: 
must I always be one of the objects in relation to 
which I locate the objects I perceive? must I always 
locate myself in spacetime in order to locate other 
objects in spacetime? Let us consider some argu- 
ments that favor an affirmative answer. 

That an object is located in spacetime (is part of a 
multidimensional world) entails that it is accessible 
from other locations within that spacetime. This 
fact alone bestows on spatiotemporal objects a mini- 
mal sort of independence—namely, independence 
from any particular spatiotemporal route by which 
it may be accessed. Perceiving an object as a spatio- 
temporal object, then, must include some acknowl- 


edgment of these various routes to it. In order to see 
that bridge or this chair as a spatiotemporal object, 
I must realize that there is a multiplicity of places 
and a multiplicity of routes through which it may be 
reached. It is natural to suppose that I could not 
come to comprehend this multiplicity except by 
myself actually reaching such objects from a variety 
of places and recognizing that these different routes 
lead me to the same object. 

In one important sense I may experience the 
multiplicity of spatiotemporal routes to a given 
object by simply looking first from A to B and 
back, then from A to C and back; or, somewhat 
more elaborately, by looking from A to B to C to 
D, then directly back to A, directly across to C, 
etc.° In such cases, my experience of multiple 
routes of access to an object is an experience of 
spatiotemporal routes of access between various 
objects, not between an object and myself. 

What is not accounted for in such experience, 
however, is my recognition of the fact that 
spatiotemporal objects have different sides and dif- 
ferent stages—a fact that is crucial to my recogni- 
tion of objects as such. I must perceive different 
sides and different stages of the same objects over 
time, for it is on the basis of relative continuity in 
the midst of change that objects may be discerned 
at all. It is tempting to register this fact by saying 
that objects, in order to be recognized as such, 
must look different from different places and at 
different times. But this introduces a distinction 
between how things look and how they actually 
are—a distinction which is not yet at play; the 
various sides and stages of an object actually are 
different, after all. I do not need to distinguish 
between how objects seem (let alone how they seem 
to me) and how things actually are in order to see 
their different sides and stages. Insofar as an object 
has different aspects, it is something more than any 
one of those aspects, but it is not thereby something 
other than those aspects. 

What about the gaps in one’s perception of ob- 
jects? In looking at one object (or one side of an 
object) others fall out of sight, yet these others con- 
tinue to exist and, perhaps, to change. Recognizing 
that objects perceived intermittently are actually 
continuous in space and time may seem to require 
recognition of the distinction between appearances 
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and reality: the appearances of an object are partial 
and intermittent, while its reality is constant and 
complete. But we must be careful to distinguish 
what is seen from how or when it is seen. What I 
see are spatiotemporally continuous objects—i.e., 
my perceptual judgments about them are judgments 
about spatiotemporally continuous objects—even 
though I only see them, or their various features, 
intermittently. 

Consider our most basic perceptions. It would 
be wrong to suppose that first I perceive features 
fragmented in space and time, only later recog- 
nizing them to be features of spatiotemporally con- 
tinuous objects, for the very ability to locate (and 
hence to perceive) features presupposes a recogni- 
tion of spatiotemporal continuity. Likewise, it 
would be wrong to say that I must fill in the gaps 
between perceptions in order to arrive at my concept 
of an object, for my most basic perceptions must, 
in fact, already be informed by the concept of an 
object. There is no question but that I see more 
(and, in other respects, less) than meets the eye, 
but the processes which achieve this result are the 
processes which enable one to perceive—not pro- 
cesses that operate on perceptions. I do not first 
see the light rays that meet my eye and then infer 
the presence of an object; the light rays would 
themselves have to be seen as spatiotemporal 
objects in order to be seen. 

No doubt, with time, I come to recognize greater 
continuity in the objects I perceive, continuity that 
spans larger and larger gaps in my perceptions of 
objects, but there is no more reason to suppose that 
I must perceive these longer gaps as gaps in order 
to perceive the objects as continuous over longer 
periods of time than there is to suppose that I must 
perceive the much shorter gaps (caused by the 
blinking of my eye or the flickering of light) as 
gaps in order to perceive objects as continuous over 
shorter periods. Acknowledging the discontinuities 
of my observations presupposes an acknowledge- 
ment of the continuities of the objects I observe, 
and not vice versa. 

P. F. Strawson has emphasized the importance 
of our ability to reidentify objects across time—i.e. , 
our ability to identify objects as the same objects 
despite lapses in our perceptions of them.‘ I have 
agreed that it is necessary for spatiotemporal objects 


to be judged persistent over time, and I have agreed 
that we judge them to be persistert despite percep- 
tual lapses, but I deny that, in orcer to judge them 
persistent in the face of such lapses, we must rec- 
ognize that there are perceptual Lapses.” Equally, 
there is no need for a judgment <o the effect that 
this object is the same as that one, if “this” is an 
abbreviation of “the object I am row attending to” 
and “that” is an abbreviation of “the object I was 
attending to back then.” It is erough to identify 
the object in this particular place and time with the 
object located in that particular place and time—to 
judge that the world contains an o>ject that encom- 
passes the two points; there is n> need to judge, 
of two perceptions or representations, that they are 
perceptions or representations of the same object. 
Again, judgments about particulars, and sub- 
sequent reidentifications of part.culars, are both 
possible without any recognition >f my position or 
my perceptions as such.’ 

Obviously, there are many features of objects that 
I do not perceive because I do nct observe objects 
from all places at all times. I do not see how the 
box got from here to there, and I do not see the 
imprint on its side. I see the box as having moved 
from here to there, and I see it as kaving a backside, 
but I remain ignorant of the precise character of 
that movement or the precise character of that side. 
The fact that perception is incomplete in this way 
does not, however, entail that one must recognize 
one’s perceptions to be incomple:e. I may actually 
watch a box being moved without seeing whether 
it travels in a perfectly straight line, and I may 
actually gaze at each side of a box without seeing 
whether there is any lettering cn it (my interest 
may lie elsewhere in each case), yet I have seen 
the entire movement and the ertire box. Incom- 
pleteness pervades all perception, intermittent or 
not, but it need not be recognized as such. Recog- 
nizing all that I do not perceive about a given object 
cannot be essential to perceiving it at all. 

A recognition of perceptions es perceptions, or 
appearances as (mere) appearances, does emerge 
with the recognition of perceptual error. For, with 
error, one recognizes a disparity between percep- 
tions and reality, and perceptions take on an exist- 
ence of their own—an existence as merely subjec- 
tive or merely representational states.° If, though, the 
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ability to recognize errors as such is not necessary 
to perception (as I shall argue in Section IMI), then, 
as far as I can see, neither is self-consciousness 
necessary to perception. Perception, in the absence 
of self-consciousness, would not be perception of 
an objective world, where perceiving a world as ob- 
jective means perceiving it as existing independently 
of our perceptions of it, but it would be perception 
of spatiotemporal objects whose “objectivity” con- 
sists in having a number of persisting aspects reach- 
able from a number of different places and times. 
In this sense, and this sense only, perception pre- 
supposes a recognition of object independence. 


m 


If one accepts a functionalist strategy for 
analyzing judgments (or beliefs), then although 
making a judgment entails no particular sort of 
action, it does entail an ability to act in a variety 
of ways—whatever ways are appropriate given 
one’s other beliefs and desires at the time. I cannot 
really judge this to be a desk, for example, unless 
under appropriate circumstances I am ‘disposed to 
use it as a desk. It follows, for the functionalist 
anyway, that if the ability to act presupposes self- 
consciousness, or a grasp of the contrast between 
appearances and reality, then so does the ability to 
make judgments. 

The same conclusion may be reached without a 
commitment to functionalism if one is willing to 
accept that all judgers we know—or, indeed, could 
know of—are actors as well. If we are interested 
and able to attribute judgments to something only 
insofar as they help to explain that thing’s behavior 
(i.e., to understand its behavior as an action of 
some sort), then, with respect to any case which 
could interest us, the preconditions on action and 
on judgment will be the same. 

In order to act, one needs to have not only an aim 
or goal but also some conception of how that goal 
is to be reached. One needs to desire that some state 
of affairs obtain but also to judge that it may be 
achieved in a particular way—the way along which 
one’s actions then proceed. Now, there seems to be 
no reason to suppose that one’s conception of a de- 
sired end must include reference to oneself. Even if 
the desired state is a state of oneself—a particular 


sensation, for example—one need not think of it as 
a state of oneself versus a state of the world. One’s 
conception of a means to that end, however, may 
seem to require reference to oneself—either as an 
essential part of the means or as the executor of the 
means, either as incorporated in or as incorporating 
the means. 

In identifying a means to an end, one identifies 
some chain of events leading to that end. The chain 
need not be complete in every detail, of course, 
but it must be seen to somehow transform the cur- 
rent state of affairs into the desired state of affairs. 
Are the movements of my body an essential part 
of any such chain? Surely not. I can imagine things 
moving from their present positions to more desir- 
able positions without imagining my hand there to 
guide them. My body only becomes necessary as 
an agent or a cause of the desired change. Must it 
be my body that causes the desired changes, 
though? Again, surely not. Other things present 
may have the relevant causal powers and, in any 
case, these hands need not be my hands in order 
to have the desired effect. 

It is tempting to suppose that self-reference is 
necessary in order to effect the shift from mere con- 
templation of a means to its implementation—that 
in order to act, I must not only recognize that there 
is some means to a desired end, but must assign my- 
self the task of carrying out those means; I must 
decide to act. As a proposal about what is required 
for any action (versus some reflective sorts of 
actions), this suggestion is doubly problematic. 
First, it requires that one have a conception of one- 
self before one is able to act—a conception of one- 
self to which certain tasks may then be assigned to 
yield action. But what sort of self-conception could 
this be? If the arguments of Section I are sound, it 
cannot be a self-conception arising from the mere 
fact of being a perceiver, yet it is hard to imagine 
anything more basic than perception and action. 
Second, though, even if some conception of oneself 
prior to action is possible, the suggestion that the 
means to one’s end must be somehow assigned to 
oneself in order to yield an action invites an infinite 
regress. In addition to assigning myself the task of 
achieving an end, I will have to assign myself the 
task of accepting my assignment; in addition to 
deciding to act, I will have to decide to act on my 
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decision; and so on, ad infinitum. In the case of 
basic actions, the desire for a certain state of affairs 
together with the recognition of how that state of 
affairs may be brought about must lead to action 
directly; if a mediating decision is necessary from 
the start, one will never make the transition from 
decision to action. "° 

One needn’t think that self-consciousness pre- 
cedes action, however, in order to think that action 
entails self-consciousness. Perhaps it is necessary 
that I experience myself as myself in the process 
of acting, even though I need have no concept of 
myself prior to acting. Clearly, every action is 
accompanied by bodily sensations of various sorts 
(weight, pressure, buoyancy, balance, etc.), and 
in experiencing (i.e., having) these sensations I 
am, in some sense, experiencing myself. Still, I 
do not thereby experience myself as myself. Often, 
it is difficult to determine whether a felt quality 
belongs to my body or to the body acted upon. (Is 
my arm particularly tired or is the box particularly 
heavy? Is the slight roughness here the roughness 
of my skin or the roughness of this fabric?) A 
sensation may even be experienced as a relational 
quality rather than a quality belonging to any par- 
ticular object. Even the experience of agency 
itself—of self-propulsion or goal-directedness— 
need not be experienced as unique to this body. The 
box seems as intent on returning to the ground as I 


am intent on lifting it, and the silk seems as intent on ` 


slipping out of my hand as I am intent on keeping 
hold of it." In short, experiencing a sensation as a 
sensation of this body, or experiencing a movement 
as a movement of this body, does not require that I 
identify this body as mine. Note that I am not speak- 
ing here of the possibility of experiencing my body 
as something alien, but rather the possibility of ex- 
periencing my body, along with various other spa- 
tiotemporal bodies, as familiar but unowned. The 
realization that this body is uniquely related to these 
sensations, these perceptions, or these aims cannot 
serve to establish this body as my body unless and 
until these sensations, these perceptions, and these 
aims are also established as mine. 

Near the end of Section I, I suggested that self- 
conscious perception depends on the recognition 
of certain perceptions as mistaken perceptions— 
hence perceptions that are subjective rather than 


objective. Something similar seems to be true in the 
case of action. Self-conscious acticn depends on the 
recognition of certain actions as mistaken actions— 
mistaken because informed by mstaken values or 
mistaken because informed by misteken judgments.” 
Unless, then, it can be shown than one cannot have 
values or make judgments without -ecognizing their 
potential mistakenness, the possibility of unself- 
conscious action remains. 


m 


Donald Davidson, in “Rational Animals” and in 
“Thought and Talk,” maintains that the ability to 
recognize mistakes as such is presupposed by the 
ability to make judgments (or have beliefs). There 
are two basic premises to his argament. The first 
is that one must be capable of distinguishing correct 
judgments from incorrect judgmznts in order to 
make judgments at all. The seccnd is that some 
recognition of one’s own status as a judger is essen- 
tial to the ability to distinguishing correct judgments 
from incorrect judgments. (A third premise, which 
shall not concern us here, maintacns that it is only 
through the use of language that cne may come to ` 
recognize one’s own status as a judger.) I shall 
contend that the ability to distinguish between cor- 
rect and incorrect judgments is ambiguous in a 
crucial way—that the plausibility of the first 
premise of Davidson’s argument depends on one 
reading while the plausibility of the second depends 
on the other. l 

In “Rational Animals,” Davidson asserts that an 
animal that makes judgments must be capable of 
surprise when confronted with evidence that dis- 
confirms those judgments. His ccncern, presuma- 
bly, is not with the capacity fo- experiencing a 
certain affect but rather with the acknowledgment 
of disconfirming evidence as disconfirming evi- 
dence. Elsewhere Davidson has d2fended the view 
that emotions (in particular, pride) are themselves 
judgments. Here he seems to equate surprise with 
a judgment to the effect that what one has judged 
to be the case is, in fact, not the case. Put this 
way, however, it is far from clear that making 
judgments does require a capacity for surprise. In 
order to make a judgment, one mast be responsive 
to evidence that disconfirms that jadgment, surely, 
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but need that responsiveness include a second-order 
judgment to the effect that one’s first-order judgment 
is mistaken? There is an important distinction to be 
drawn between the case where one’s judgments are 
discounted because of the evidence and the case 
where they are merely abandoned or modified be- 
cause of the evidence. In the first case, one recog- 
nizes that there are such things as judgments (and 
judgers) and recognizes that there are reasons for 
abandoning or modifying one’s judgments; in the 
second case, there is no need to acknowledge judg- 
ments as such and no need to acknowledge certain 
evidence as the reason for abandoning or modifying 
one’s judgments. In the first case, one recognizes 
a change in judgments as opposed to (or in addition 
to) a change in the world; in the second case, no 
such distinction is made. 

The crucial question, then, is: does the require- 
ment that one be capable of distinguishing between 
correct and incorrect judgments amount to a require- 
ment that one be capable of judging of one’s judg- 
ments that they are correct or incorrect? or does the 
mere disposition to change one’s beliefs appropri- 
ately in response to the evidence suffice? Clearly, 
in order for his argument to go through, Davidson 
- must insist on the first; but his appeal to surprise is 
unconvincing on this score. Surprise, ordinarily un- 
derstood, seems possible on either reading (changes 
in the world may be surprising—i.e., startling, 
jatring—dquite apart from any recognition of the 
correlated changes in one’s judgments). To equate 
surprise with a more particular sort of second-order 
judgment is to beg the question. 

Near the end of “Thought and Talk,” Davidson 
alludes to a rather different argument for his first 
premise—the premise that making a judgment pre- 
supposes the ability to distinguish correct judg- 
ments from incorrect judgments. Judging that p is 
equivalent to judging p to be true, he says, and the 
capacity to judge p true presupposes a comparable 
capacity for judging p false—that is for recognizing 
some judgments to be mistaken. Here too, though, 
there is a crucial ambiguity—one that exactly par- 
allels the ambiguity discussed above. If the capacity 
to judge p false amounts to no more than the dispo- 
sition, under appropriate conditions, not to judge 
that p, then no second-order judgment is required 
and the second premise—that recognition of one’s 


own status as a judger is necessary for distin- 
guishing between correct and incorrect judg- 
ments—is unconvincing. If, on the other hand, the 
capacity to judge p false requires a grasp of the 
semantic notions of truth and concepts whose 
objects are sentences or judgments rather than the 
things which sentences or judgments are about— 
then the argument is circular. 

Oddly, Davidson rejects a redundancy theory of 
truth regarding sentences while (somewhat tenta- 
tively) accepting it with regard to beliefs: 


It is often wrongly thought that the semantical concept 
of truth is redundant, that there is no difference 
between asserting that a sentence s is true, and using 
s to make an assertion. What may be right is a redun- 
dancy theory of belief, that to believe that p is not to 
be distinguished from the belief that p is true. This 
notion of truth is not the semantical notion: language 
is not directly in the picture. 


This is odd because, while in the case of sen- 
tences, he insists on a distinction between referring 
to a sentence and using a sentence—the attribution 
of truth requiring reference to, rather than use of, 
a sentence—he seems unwilling to acknowledge a 
parallel distinction in the case of beliefs or judg- 
ments: the distinction between evaluating a judg- 
ment and making a judgment. It is judgments them- 
selves, not the things about which one makes judg- 
ments, that are true or false. A redundancy theory 
of truth for judgments seems no more plausible 
than a redundancy theory of truth for sentences. 

Even if we suppose that the redundancy theory 
of truth does work for judgments, though, Davidson 
has not given us reason to believe his second prem- 
ise. The need to grasp the notion of truth was sup- 
posed to generate the need for distinguishing what 
is judged to be the case from what is in fact the 
case. If these two collapse into one another (from 
the point of view of the subject) in the case of 
judgment, his argument no longer goes through. 

Davidson is right, I think, to tie our understanding 
of the distinction between truth and falsity to our 
recognition of mistakenness. He is wrong, however, 
in his insistence that making judgments at all pre- 
supposes a grasp of the concepts of truth, falsity, 
or mistakenness. I have tried to show that his argu- 
ment to this effect—appealing to the phenomenon 
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of surprise—fails because it equivocates when it 
comes to spelling out just what it means to be able 
to distinguish correct from incorrect judgments. 


MI 


Self-consciousness may not be necessary to all 
judgments, yet still be necessary to some. To see 
why this is so, let us consider the state of doubting or 
imagining that p rather than that of judging that p. 
If there is no such thing as unself-conscious doubt- 
ing and imagining, then, I shall suggest, neither is 
there such a thing as unself-conscious judgments 
that employ negation or conditionals. This conclu- 
sion, if true, has some far-reaching consequences. 

Doubt involves the contemplation of a state of 
affairs which one believes to be at odds with reality. 
This requires one to make a distinction between 
what one believes to be the case and what one 
merely entertains as a possibility—a distinction 
which, in turn, requires one to recognize oneself 
as a thinker. To make judgments, one need only 
come to view the world in a particular way (the 
coffee as hot, the neighbor as noisy); one need be 
aware only of the content of one’s judgment. To 
have doubt, however, one must be capable of ques- 
tioning the correlation between some representation 
of the world and the world itself (is the coffee as 
hot as it seems? is it the neighbor or someone else 
that is making the noise?); one must recognize the 
possibility of different attitudes towards the same 
content, and hence the existence of a thinker. Doubt 
not only requires a doubter, as judgment requires 
a judger, but, unlike judgment, it requires some 
self-consciousness on the part of the doubter. 

Imagining or supposing also presupposes a grasp 
of the distinction between what is contemplated 
and what is believed, between the way the world 
may be represented as being and the way it actually 
is. We, of course, may call another’s judgments 
“imaginings” as a way of emphasizing their subjec- 
tive rather than objective status, but if the imaginer 
is unaware of this distinction, it will be experienced 
not as imagining but as judging. Likewise, merely 
supposing something to be the case requires one 
to distinguish between what is merely supposed 
and what is actual—hence, again, between what is 
subjective and what is objective. 


Forms of reasoning that depend on imagining, 
doubting, or supposing will likewise depend on a 
capacity for self-consciousness on the part of the 
reasoner. Imagining various courses of action and 
their consequences in advance of actually acting, 
doubting appearances in order to test their validity, 
supposing things to be other than they are in order to 
distinguish between what is essential and what is 
not: each of these forms of reasoning depend on 
attitudes that depend on the ability to distinguish 
between one’s representations of the world and the 
world itself. Without self-consciousness, such pru- 
dential and counterfactual reasoning will be impos- 
sible. Important as these restrictions may be, though, 
reasoning without self-consciousness remains quite 
possible. After all, one can think and act quite rea- 
sonably, if not altogether wisely, without contem- 
plating distant consequences or remote possibilities; 
and it makes perfect sense that our unself-conscious 
reasoning would stick close to the facts of our 
immediate situation, taken at face value. 

There is another way of stating these restrictions, 
however, that makes them seem more severe. Each 
of the attitudes that I have claimed require self- 
consciousness have their counterparts in the con- 
tents of certain judgments. We may say that Sal . 
doubts that the car is reliable, or we may say that Sal; 
Sal judges that the car is probably not reliable. We 
may say that Frances imagined the terrible conse- 
quences of an atomic war, or we may say that 
Frances judged that if there were an atomic war, the 
consequences would be terrible. If these attributions 
truly are interchangeable, then by ruling out doubt 
and imagining from unself-conscious thought, we 
rule out the employment of negation and condi- 
tionals in unself-conscious thought as well. '¢ With- 
out a grasp of negation or of conditionals, unself- 
conscious judgments and actions will be restricted 
to still more immediate types of responsiveness. to 
one’s present environment. I can judge that a room 
is warm, want to be warm, and move into the room, 
but without the self-consciousness. necessary for 
speculative thought I cannot judge that if the room 
were warm the cat would stay, or that if the windows 
were closed the room would be warm. Similarly, I 
can unself-consciously judge that a fire is dangerous, 
want to avoid danger and hence keep away, but 
some self-consciousness is necessary in order to 
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judge that a fire is not as dangerous as it seems, or 
-that people ought not to be as nervous around fires as 
they are. One might put the point as follows: although 
unself-conscious thoughts may be conceptually 
complex, they may not be logically complex; the 
employment of negation and conditionals presup- 
poses an understanding of representation as such and 
this, in turn, requires the acknowledgment of sub- 
jects for whom representations are representations.’ 

To many, the idea of thought without negation 
may seem absurd. Can we be said to have the 
concept of warmth, of a room, or of fire without 
also recognizing that what is warm is not cold, that 
what is a room is not a roof, that what is fire is 
not water, and so on? Judgment, because it neces- 
sarily involves discrimination, seems to depend on 
negation in a very basic way, and the notion of 
judgment in the absence of negation may seem 
downright incoherent. 

Likewise, the notion of reasoning without condi- 
tionals may seem an incoherent one on the supposi- 
tion that reasoning necessarily involves moving 
from premises to conclusions, and that one only 
moves from premises to conclusion if one believes 
that if the premises are true, then the conclusion 
is true. 

There is both something right and something 
wrong about these charges. While it is right that 
the correct application of one concept often 
excludes the application of certain other concepts 
to the same thing, it is wrong to suppose that the 
mastery of one concept entails a mastery of the 
concepts it excludes. A child may have the concept 
of a cup without having the concept of a plate, let 
alone believing that what is a cup is not a plate. 
(So, too, with warmth and cold, rooms and roofs, 
fire and water.) Having concepts that cover some 
part of a given domain (the domain of temperatures, 
of architectural spaces, or of natural substances) 
does not require having concepts that cover the rest 
of that domain, exclusively or not.'* More impor- 
tantly, however, one must not confuse the posses- 
sion and correct application of exclusive concepts 
with an understanding of exclusivity as such. Cor- 
rectly refraining from applying a given concept is 

‘not equivalent to applying its negation. The distinc- 
tion between not believing Fa and believing not-Fa 
is crucial (as it was in our discussion of Davidson’s 


argument, above). In order for me to have the con- 


- cept of a cat, or of the color yellow, I must not judge 


(or be inclined to judge) everything a cat, and I must 
not judge blue things yellow. This does not entail, 
however, any judgment to the effect that something 
is not a cat or is not yellow. It is necessary that there 
be restrictions on the applicability of my concept, 
but these restrictions need not manifest themselves 
in negative judgments. 

The charge that all reasoning involves condition- 
als, because all reasoning moves from premises to 
conclusions, is also confused. It confuses the form 
of an inference with its content. Reasoning from p 
to q (from premises to a conclusion) does not re- 
quire that one also judge if p, then q; it does not 
require a conditional as a premise. Without such a 
premise, the validity of the inference may not be 
apparent on purely formal grounds, of course, but 
this is as it should be. From a sound in the hallway, I 
infer that somebody is nearby, without ever consid- 
ering or endorsing the claim that all hallway sounds 
are made by people or that if there is a sound in the 
hallway, it was made by someone. Insistence on 
the ubiquity of universal judgments or conditional 
premises is intuitively unnecessary and indepen- 
dently problematic. One problem is Lewis Carroll’s 
problem of knowing when to stop: does one also 
need a premise to the effect that if p implies q, and 
p, then q? Another problem concerns the tenacity 
with which we often stick to our premises despite 
the abandonment of our conclusion: why do I con- 
tinue to believe there was a sound in the hallway, 
and continue to reason from hallway noises to the 
presence of people, even after I discover no one 
there? These problems are not insurmountable, I am 
sure, but it is worth noting that they increase in dif- 
ficulty precisely to the extent that one insists on 
reasoning’s formal validity.’ 

I have argued that perception, action, and judg- 
ment are possible without self-consciousness because 
they do not require an ability to distinguish between 
representations and reality. This result should seem 
quite sensible: consciousness of the world seems 
like it should be possible without consciousness of 
oneself, and first-order judgments seem like they 
should be possible without second-order judgments. 
I went on to argue, however, that the capacity for 
logical reasoning—more particularly, the capacity 
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for reasoning using negation or conditionals— 
does rely on a distinction between representations 
and reality and does, therefore, presuppose self- 
consciousness on the part of the reasoner. This 
result is more startling but also, I hope, quite 
sensible in the end: critical thought and long term 


planning require a kind of reflective conscious- 
ness that is absent in more ordinary and immediate 
types of thought. If I am right, the ability to make 
use of the logical constants in one’s reasoning con- 
stitutes both the power and the burden of self- 
consciousness.” 


Vassar College 
Receivec April 19, 1989 


NOTES 


1. Did Kant believe that I must recognize my judgments to be mine? Any adequate answer to this question is exttemely complicated. 
See, for example, Jay Rosenberg’s The Thinking Self (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1986). One th-ng that complicates 
matters is Kant’s insistence on a distinction between the transcendental subject and the empirical self—a distinction which is 
notoriously hard to sustain. I prefer to make the following distinction on his behalf: in parts of the Transcend=ntal Deduction and 
the Refutation of Idealism, self-consciousness is assumed and objectivity is derived in order to demonstrate the incoherence of 
(Cartesian) skepticism; in the Analogies, however, where Kant attempts to establish preconditions for all judgment, self-conscious- 
ness is relegated to a (problematic) subset of judgments concerning “inner sense.” Although this paper clearly has a bearing on 
the evaluation of these and other passages in The Critique of Pure Reason, 1 shall not discuss that text here. 

2. I take the necessity of particulars for judgment to be uncontroversial, even if the nature of this necessity remains controversial. 
Strawson, in Individuals (London: Methuen, 1959), offers an extended argument for the necessity spatioteraporal particulars to 
judgment. I advance a rather different argument in “The Necessity of Space and Time: an Alternative to Strawson” (forthcoming). 

Note that, in accepting the need for judgments about spatiotemporal particulars, nothing need be assumed about the ontological 
or epistemological priority of particulars over universals; it is enough to accept that the recognition of particulars as well as of 
universals is necessary to judgment. 

3. John McDowell alludes to this line of reasoning in an appendix to Gareth Evans’s Varieties of Reference (Oxford: OUP, 
1982), p. 265: “especially if we think here about Twin Earth cases, it seems plausible that a subject’s right `o be thinking about 
these familiar objects and places turns partly on his conception of the role they have played in his past life—being visited by him, 
seen by him, etc. . . . In that case, the seemingly objective mode of thinking about space is, after all, contaminated by egocentricity.” 
Note though: that New York is this city rather than its Twin Earth counterpart is exactly analogous to the fact -hat I am this person 
rather than my Twin Earth counterpart; each is unique in virtue of its unique spatiotemporal position. However the boundaries of 
“my” world are drawn—as including me or not, it is always possible to imagine another exactly similar word differently placed 
in spacetime. 

4. Elizabeth Anscombe’s example of a sensory-deprived amnesiac who can nonetheless think “I thoughts” :“‘The First Person,” 
in Mind and Language, ed. by S. Guttenplan, Oxford: OUP, 1975) only makes sense if, in the past, he has been able to locate 
himself in spacetime. Cf. P. F. Strawson, op. cit., esp. Chapter II. 

5. Jean Piaget, in The Child’s Construction of Reality (London: McMillan, 1954), and Christopher Peacocke, in Sense and 
Content (Oxford: OUP, 1983), both make much of this sort of tracking ability as a measure of whether or not a child or an animal 
recognizes objects as such. 

6. Individuals, loc. cit., esp. pp. 19-27. 


7. It is not clear whether Strawson could agree with me. Sometimes the reidentifiability of particulars seers to be a condition 
on judgment per se; at other times it seems to be a condition on objective judgments only—i.e., judgments abort objects understood 
to be independent of our experience of them. He does not commit himself on the question of whether all judgments must be 
objective in this sense. 

8. I have tried to avoid problematic references to de re thoughts, singular thoughts, or indexical thoughts. Nonetheless it may 
be helpful to put this point as follows: singular thought is possible without demonstrative identification, for I may non-descriptively 
identify a particular by identifying it in relation to another particular other than myself. 
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9. Strawson raises the question of why we should have to attribute perceptions to anything at all, let alone to ourselves. He 


seems to think that the attribution of experiences is not strictly necessary, although it is an actual and primitive fact about our - 


conceptual scheme that we attribute experiences to persons. (Cf. pp. 84-97 of Individuals.) I am doubtful about the conceivability 
of unattributed perceptions, though, given his own arguments on behalf of the fundamental character of particulars—the need for 
everything else to be conceived in relation to particulars. 

10. I am leaving out the complications of competing desires for the time being. In the simple actions of animals or children, and 
of daily life, recognizing some means of satisfying one’s current desires is normally sufficient to motivate action. Even when 
there are competing desires, however, it would be wrong to suppose that it is always a choice or a decision that determines which 
desires prevail. People that insist on doing nothing except what they have decided to do tend to spend a lot of time doing nothing. 

11. Recall Aristotie’s claims about the evident desire of earthy objects to return to their home. Consider, also, Piaget’s studies 
on animism among children, in The Child’s Conception of the World (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1929), Part I. 

12. I leave aside questions about whether there are objective values and whether an action can be mistaken in virtue of pursuing 
less than optimal means. It is enough that we come to experience values as objective, and it is enough that determining which 
means are optimal itself involves a judgment which itself may be mistaken. 

13. “Rational Animals” appears in Actions and Events: Perspectives on the Philosophy of Donald Davidson, ed. Ernest LePore 
and Brian McLaughlin (Oxford: Blackwell, 1985). “Thought and Talk” appears in Mind and Language, ed. Samuel Guttenplan 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1975). The translation from Davidson’s talk of belief to my talk of judgment is straightforward. Acquiring 
beliefs requires making judgments and having beliefs consist of having dispositions to make certain judgments. 

14. Ibid., p. 23. 

15. This suggests one explanation of why Descartes fixes on the experience of doubt rather than of that judgment or perception 
in establishing the certainty of his own existence in Meditation I. 

16. The claim that our understanding of negation depends on our understanding of a subjective/objective distinction, and hence 
on self-consciousness, requires a fuller defense than I here provide. It is the topic of a forthcoming paper, entitled “Understanding 
Negation: Conceptual Prerequisites.” 

17. I am assuming that representations count as representations only if they function as representations for someone. 

18. These claims may sound hostile to holistic or conceptual-role theories of meaning, since they insist on a certain autonomy of 
concepts. Note, however, that I am only objecting to an account in which concepts must be negatively determined; this is quite 
compatible with an emphasis on conceptual role in the determination of meaning, and may even suggest a principled way to avoid 
the excesses of conceptual-role theories. 

19. In “Reasonable Irrationality” (Mind, vol. 96, 1987), I elaborate on this tension and argue that various sorts of irrationality 
are best explained by assuming a division between the logical capacities of reflective thought and those of unreflective thought. 
20. I am grateful to Paul Boghossian, Nancy McKenzie, George Rey, Carol Rovane, Stephen Schiffer, and members of the 
philosophy department at the University of Auckland, New Zealand, for helpful comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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AGAINST MENTALISM IN TELEOLOGY 


Mark Bedau 


T OLOSIPAL phenomena are phenomena 
that can be correctly described using familiar 
terms from a family that includes “purpose,” “func- 
tion,” and “goal,” among others. It is natural to use 
teleological language when describing or explaining 
a wide variety of phenomena. Actions of mental 
agents, like an archer shooting at a target or a shop- 
per walking to a store, provide the least contro- 
versial cases of genuine teleological phenomena. 
We all have our own purposes and goals, and these 
purposes and goals explain our actions. One strategy 
for analyzing the whole of teleology is to model 
all analyses on cases involving mental agents, on 
the hypothesis that all genuine teleological 
phenomena are explainable by appeal to the mental 
states of mental agents. Those who follow this 
strategy adhere to what I call the mental approach 
to teleology, or mentalism for short. The present 
paper aims to undermine mentalism. One way to 
criticize mentalism would be to develop and defend 
a non-mentalist approach. Elsewhere I have 
explored an alternative that traces the nature of 
teleology to value, and in the conclusion of this 
paper evidence for a value approach will emerge.' 
But the primary goal here is to criticize mentalism 
in its own terms. 


Mentalism has been prominent in the history of 
thought about teleology. When Plato distinguished 


final and efficient causes in the Timaeus, final causes . 


and the mind were explicitly linked: “We too, then, 
must proceed on this principle: we must speak of 
both kinds of cause [i.e., final and efficient], but 
distinguish causes that work with intelligence to 
produce what is good and desirable, from those 
which, being destitute of reason, produce their 
sundry effects at random and without order.”? Dur- 
ing the modern period, a belief in mentalism was 
shared by philosophers with otherwise dramatically 
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different views. Descartes, for one, found alterna- 
tives to mentalism literally inconce:vable. Viewing 
natural inclinations as the mark of purposeful activ- 
ity, he said “I cannot conceive [nattral] inclinations 
in things which lack understanding.”® Similarly, 
Hobbes, stated that “A final cause hes no place but in 
such things as have sense and will.”* There have been 
celebrated attempts in the history of philosophy 
to challenge the mental approach, with Aristotle’s 
the earliest and the best known. Cne can see how 
self-evident mentalism is to many contemporary 
philosophers by noting how outrageous they find 
Aristotle’s non-mental teleology.* For example, 
Sir David Ross’s comments on Aristotle’s view 
seem to imply that alternatives to mentalism are 
self-contradictory. 


The notion of unconscious teleology is . . . unsatis- 
factory. If we are to view action not merely as pro- 
ducing a result but as being aimed a: producing it, we 
must view the agent either as imagiring the result and 
aiming at reaching it, or as the teol of some other 
intelligence which through it is realizing its conscious 
purposes. Unconscious teleology implies a purpose 
which is not the purpose of any miad, and hence not 
a purpose at all.° 


Probably the most influential mentalist of this cen- 
tury has been C. J. Ducasse. The distinctive feature 
of Ducasse’s mentalism is that purposeful acts or 
events must be caused by certain beliefs and desires 
of an agent.’ It follows that “only tke acts of entities 
capable of belief and desire, are capable of being 
purposive, and therefore that the occurrences of ‘in- 
animate nature’ can not be spoken of as purposive 
without contradiction, unless belief and desire be 
injected into nature . . . .”* A notable contemporary 
mentalist is Andrew Woodfield.” Woodfield agrees 
with Ducasse that the distinctive feature of goal- 
directed behavior is its being explained causally by 
reference to internal states. In humans (and pos- 
sibly higher animals) these internal states are beliefs 
and desires; in lower organisms and self-regulating 
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artifacts, Woodfield thinks, the internal states are 
merely belief-like and desire-like states in that they 
represent the goal in question. 

The lure of mentalism is deep. Many who do 
not explicitly defend mentalism still seem to adopt 
it casually and uncritically. For example, according 
to Roderick Chisholm, the concept expressed in 
English with the locution “acting with a certain 
intention” is “fundamental to and characteristic of 
the theory of purpose.”"° Chisholm’s view suggests 
that all purposive activity is to be traced ultimately 
to intentional action. The point is not that Chisholm 
explicitly concludes after careful consideration that 
purpose must be mental, but that he seems unaware 
that construing all purposeful activity as intentional 
is a mentalistic assumption requiring defense. 

Before proceeding further, a few comments on 
the nature of mental states are needed. Mentalism 
in teleology comes in a variety of different versions. 
Whatever can reasonably be called mental is avail- 
able to mentalists. In general, mentalism is neutral 
about the fundamental nature of mental states, 
about whether mental states are ultimately to be 
reduced to something else or abolished altogether, 
etc. However, since there is no consensus on how 
to characterize mental states as such, it must suffice 
here to stick with the ordinary but vague term “men- 
tal.” My intention in what follows is to be generous 
to the mental approach, and to be neutral to all of 
its specific versions." Thus, mentalism in teleology 
can appeal to any combination of categories of 
mental states, whether conscious vs. subconscious 
vs. non-conscious, dispositional vs. nondisposi- 
tional, standing vs. occurrent, rational vs. irrational 
vs. non-rational, or cognitive vs. conative vs. sen- 
sory. In general, a theorist’s teleology is mentalistic 
as long as the theorist traces teleology to some state 
or states regarded as mental.’ 

The mental approach permits different kinds of 
connections between mental states and teleological 
phenomena. Ducasse’s version of mentalism re- 
quires certain mental states to be the efficient cause 
of purposeful behavior, but other versions do not re- 
quire this.® What is essential to the mental approach 
is that in some way or another it is mental states that 
account for all teleological phenomena. Philoso- 
phers have disagreed about the modality of the con- 
nection between these mental states and teleological 


phenomena. Hobbes’s comment that “A final cause 
has no place but in such things as have sense and 
will” is explicitly committed merely to final causes 
that are coextensive with-sense and will. But coex- 
tensiveness is too weak for mentalism.'* All ver- 
sions of mentalism require some kind of necessary 
connection between teleology and the mind. Men- 
talism concerns the nature of teleology, its source 
and essence, and the thesis of mentalism in tele- 
ology is that all teleological phenomena are mental 
phenomena, at bottom. Things have teleological 
properties because something has appropriate 
mental states. 

Much of the appeal of mentalism in teleology 
can be attributed to the simple fact that the clearest 
examples of teleological phenomena are mental 
phenomena. According to the mental approach, the 
paradigm of teleology is action by a mental agent. 
However, the approach covers more than actions of 
mental agents. One of the virtues of mentalism is 
that it is broad and flexible enough to unify a variety 
of teleological phenomena, as artifacts show.’* Some 
artifacts behave in a goal-directed fashion, e.g., a 
guided missile homing in on its target, or a watch 
keeping time. Clearly, mechanisms like the missile 
and the watch dre not mental agents and have no 
mental states: However, the creatures that design, 
make, and use artifacts are mental agents. Homing 
torpedoes and watches are designed, made, and 
used by us, and certain mental states of ours explain 
the telic properties of missiles and watches. With 
“found” artifacts that were not designed or made 
by anyone, for example, a fallen tree used as a 
bridge, a different story is obviously required. Their 
teleology clearly cannot be traced to the mental 
states of any designers or makers. Similarly with 
artifacts originally designed and made for one pur- 
pose but now used for some completely different 
purpose, for example, a hammer used as a paper- 
weight—we might call them “re-used” artifacts. 
The teleological properties newly acquired by the 
hammer when it is used as a paperweight cannot 
be traced to the mental states of the designer or 
maker. Still, the mental approach handles both 
found and re-used artifacts by reference to the 
mental states of those using them. A fallen tree 
acquires the purpose of a bridge only if something 
uses it as a bridge, and the thing using it as a bridge 
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has mental states to which the mental approach can 
appeal. This mentalist strategy for handling found 
and re-used artifacts works if all organisms capable 
of using artifacts must have mental states. What 
about such objects as the bird’s nest, the bee’s 
hive, the ant’s colony? Must birds, bees, and ants 
have mental states if they make and use nests, 
hives, and colonies? It is plausible that using X as 
Y minimally requires having the mental states of 
being aware of X and of desiring something brought 
about by Y. It is also plausible to ascribe mental 
states to birds, bees, and ants to the extent that 
they are aware of objects in the environment and 
desire things brought about by objects in the envi- 
ronment. So, it is plausible that, to the extent that 
something is an artifact, we are inclined to attribute 
mental states to those who use it. An inanimate 
object can have teleological properties because of 
the way it is used, as well as the way it was designed 
and made. In these ways, the mental approach 
accounts for the teleological properties of artifacts 


- by deriving them from the mental states of the 
` artifacts’ designers, makers and users. Tools like 


hammers do not exhibit goal-directed behavior on 
their own because they do not act or behave. Even 
so, they have teleological properties, because they 
have functions, their parts have functions, and their 
features are there for a purpose. So, any approach 
to teleology should give some account of the tele- 
ological properties of tools like hammers. Like all 
artifacts, hammers certainly have no mental states. 
Still, they are designed, created, and used by agents 
with mental states. In virtue of the agents’ mental 
states, the mental approach gets its grip on hammers 
and other teleological artifacts that do not behave 
on their own. 

Another attractive feature of mentalism in tele- 
ology is that it provides answers to three traditional 
philosophical worries about teleology." First, tele- 
ology has often been criticized because it treats 
purposes and goals as “future causes,” i.e., causes 
that occur after their effects. There is a presump- 
tion against there being such future causes, espe- 
cially in the area concerning teleology. How can 
an effect exist if its cause does not yet exist and 
might never exist? Since mental states can be 
directed at future states of affairs, mentalism avoids 
any appeal to future causes. Mentalism appeals to 


certain present mental states that represent possible 
future states. These present menral states explain 
the purposeful behavior. Even if the state of affairs 
that a mental state represents never becomes actual, 
the mental state itself is. So, the mental approach 
makes no appeal to future causes. Second, tele- 
ology has sometimes been linked with occult or ad 
hoc entities like entelechies or vital forces, thus 
clouding teleology in mystery. According to the 
mental approach, teleological explanations appeal 
to familiar mental states like beliefs and desires, 
and these mental states (whatever they are) are 
hardly occult or ad hoc. So long a3 the exact nature 
and ontological status of mental states is controver- 
sial, the mental approach cannot by itself remove 
all mystery from teleology. Nevertheless, it keeps 
the mysteries of teleology within. the mysteries of 
the mind, and thus guards against multiplying mys- 
teries. A third concern of some rhilosophers is to 
assimilate teleological phenomena to a purely 
mechanical or physical picture of the world, 
mechanism, in short. Viewing m2ntal explanation 
as a species of causal explanation permits this 
assimilation, provided mental states can be assimi- 
lated to mechanism.” Thus, the mental approach 
holds out the prospect of reconciling mechanism 
with teleology. : 


II 


Despite the foregoing attractiors, there are pow- 
erful arguments that the mental epproach must be 
rejected because it is too narrow <o cover all cases 
of teleology. Many behaviors aad processes are 
teleological but cannot be traced to mental states. 
All are instances of what could 5e called natural 
teleology, or teleology involving non-mental nat- 
ural entities. They include the behavior of non- 
mental organisms, the behavior of organs and other 
functioning parts of organisms, the processes by 
which organisms develop, and the behavior of 
groups of organisms. At the outset of this section, 
I take natural teleology at face value; later I relax 
this assumption. In either case, natural teleology 
presents a problem for mentalism. 

The first sort of natural teleology involves organ- 
isms that exhibit teleological bekavior but are too 
simple to have any mental states. There is disagree- 
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ment about exactly where to draw the line between 
those organisms that have mental states and those 
that do not. Still, most would agree that protozoa 
have no mental states and virtually all would agree 
that plants lack them.” So, let us concentrate here 
on protozoa and plants. A person going to the store 
is a good example of the sort of teleological 
behavior that the mental approach can explain. But 
non-mental creatures exhibit similar behavior. Pro- 
tozoa seek nourishment by swimming toward the 
higher concentration of nutrients. Plants turn and 
grow in the direction of a light source, working 
their way around corners and through openings, 
striving to face the light; their roots seek soil and 
water. These behaviors have all the appearance of 
being goal-directed. But they cannot be explained 
by mental states, because protozoa and plants do 
not have any (and the mental states of other crea- 
tures are not relevant). So the mental approach is 
inapplicable to the teleology exhibited by non- 
mental. organisms. 

The second sort of natural teleology concerns 
the behavior of organs, such as the normal beating 
of our hearts, the contracting of our diaphragms, 
and the dilating of our pupils. All these phenomena 
have purposes. Each happens for the sake of some- 
thing. What explains these telic processes? Not the 
mental states of our hearts, diaphragms, and pupils, 
for they have none. Not our mental states, either, 
because normally these phenomena are functions 
of the autonomic nervous system, not of any cere- 
bral system. We might want our heart to circulate 
our blood, perhaps we might intend that our heart 
circulate our blood. But such mental states do not 
explain why our heart beats and our blood circu- 
lates. After all, one’s heart does not stop beating 
if one becomes suicidal or masochistic or if one’s 
EEG goes flat. Of course, if one’s heart were to 
stop beating, one would soon be without any mental 
state; but that does not show that one’s mental 
states explain one’s heart’s behavior. So, organs 
exhibit teleological behavior that cannot be 
explained by anyone’s mental states. Thus the 
behavior of organs falls outside the reach of the 
mental approach to teleology. 

A mammal’s blood must circulate if it is to 
remain alive, and most humans want to remain 
alive. Thus, one might hope to rescue the mental 


approach by somehow connecting a creature’s de- 
sire for life with its heart’s beating. However, this 
attempted rescue fails. First, non-mental organisms 
have teleological parts. The photosynthesis by leaves 
on a tree is goal-directed behavior even though 
neither the tree nor the leaves have mental states of 
any kind. Second, this strategy does not even ex- 
plain the teleology in the teleological parts of mental 
organisms. As we noted above, we have mental 
states, but our desire to live does not explain our 
heart’s normal pumping. 

Whole organisms, as well as organs and parts of 
organisms, undergo goal-directed developmental 
processes and constitute a third kind of natural tele- 
ology. Consider the process by which a fertilized 
frog egg develops into a tadpole and then a frog; for 
the sake of argument, focus on the disappearance of 
the tadpole’s tail. The natural goal of this process is 
the development of an adult frog; the tail disappears 
in order to produce the adult.” Can the mental ap- 
proach explain why the tail disappears? No. First of 
all, the developing organism might lack mental 
states. Secondly, even if the developing organism 
has mental states, as we do, those states do not 
explain the developmental process. Thirdly, the 
teleology is not explained by the mental states of 
any outside mental agent. For these reasons, goal- 
directed developmental processes fall outside of the 
mental approach. 

One final kind of natural teleology is the behav- 
iors of groups of organisms, such as the schooling 
of fish.” It takes at least three fish to form a school. 
When only two fish travel together, one leads and 
the other follows. If a third joins the group, then 
none leads, instead, each adjusts its speed and direc- 
tion to agree with those of the other two. The same 
dynamic holds for large schools, except that each 
fish adjusts its movements in response to those of 
its nearest neighbors. Why is it advantageous for 
fish to school? A school can search a larger area 
than an individual fish can, so finding food is easier 
for schooling fish. Another advantage is protection 
from predators. What is true of some people is true 
of some predators—faced with many choices they 
have difficulty selecting any one of them. Predators 
tend to attack prey that are distinct from the rest of 
the school in appearance or behavior. (One possible 
explanation for this is that predators catch prey by 
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exploiting not greater speed or maneuverability but 
greater stamina: they single out one victim and chase 
it until it is exhausted.) But presented with a tightly- 
packed school of virtually identical fish, predators 
often have difficulty selecting one. So, schools pro- 
tect their members from predators. Schools execute 
rather impressive behavior in order to avoid preda- 
tors. One defense against a slow-moving predator is 
the “fountain effect.” Confronted by a hunter, the 
school divides, reverses direction, flows back over 
the hunter and regroups behind it. If the predator 
turns to face the school again, the school repeats 
the maneuver. 

What teleology is there in the behavior of schools? 
First, is seems plausible that fish school for the 
sake of improved food-finding as well as predator 
avoidance. Second, it seems plausible that when 
executing the fountain effect the school divides and 
reverses direction in order to avoid the predator. 
However, it is not plausible that schooling in gen- 
eral, and the fountain effect in particular, can be 
explained by the mental states of individual fish in 
the school—much less by any mental state of the 
school itself. Fish no doubt have perceptual states 
of some kind, and they might have other quasi- 
mental states; but their schooling behavior 
nevertheless is not plausibly mental. Unlike sym- 
phonies and basketball teams, schools do not 
rehearse their behavior. Furthermore, the school 
itself has no super-mind of its own, emerging over 
and above the minds (if any) of its members. So, 
schools are another illustration of natural teleology 
for which the mental approach has no account. 

One apparent line of counterargument to the fore- 
going arises from the imputation to simple organ- 
isms of quasi-mental states. Philosophers, such as 
Paul Grice and Jonathan Bennett, have developed 
theories of mental states that even creatures like 
protozoa and plants could possess.” It must be ad- 
mitted that this line of argument does not promise 
help for all versions of mentalism in teleology. For 
example, Grice and Bennett point out that quasi- 
mental states on their theories are not necessarily 
conscious, so appeal to such states is not open to 
versions of mentalism that require conscious mental 
states. Nevertheless, if quasi-mental states like 
those described by Grice or Bennett can be correctly 
attributed to protozoa and plants, then the behaviors 


of such organisms fail to be counterexamples to 
some versions of mentalism. However, such quasi- 
mental states still will not save mentalism, for they 
do not help with the three other kinds of natural 
teleology. The heart has no quasi-mental states, 
nor does the tadpole’s tail, nor does a school of 
fish. So, at best, quasi-mental states save some 
versions of mentalism against cnly some natural 
counterexamples. 

If the plant’s turning, the heart’s pumping, the 
tadpole’s tail’s disappearing, and the school’s 
dividing are not explained by appealing to ordinary 
mental states or even to quasi-mertal states, how are 
they explained? Current biological explanations 
appeal to physical processes involving natural selec- 
tion and molecular genetics. No teleological ele- 
ment is needed in the biologica! explanation; the 
explanation is purely physical.” It may be admitted 
that people find it extremely natu-al.and convenient 
to use teleological terms when cescribing and ex- 
plaining organic nature. What the mathematical 
biologist Ludwig von Bertalanffy said twenty years 
ago is still true today: “you cannot conceive of a 
living organism, not to speak of behavior and human 
society, without taking into account what variously 
and rather loosely is called adaptiveness, purposive- 
ness, goal-seeking and the like.’”* But this undeni- 
able apparent teleology in biology might be merely 
apparent, so teleological explarations in biology 
might have merely heuristic valies. The heuristic 
value of a mode of explanation coes not entail that 
its instances are true explanation3. Even though we 
need to view nature as if it were teleological, this 
might reflect merely a limitation in us rather than a 
feature of nature. Defenders of mentalism in teleol- 
ogy might seek comfort in the possibility that natural 
teleology is merely apparent. Foz, if natural teleol- 
ogy is merely apparent teleology. mentalism cannot 
be faulted for failing to cover it. 

For the sake of argument I grant that natural selec- 
tion, molecular genetics, and the rest of modern 
biology provide the resources for a purely physical, 
non-teleological explanation of the plant, heart, 
tadpole, and school. Mentalism -n teleology is still 
flawed, for two reasons. First, even if in fact natural 
teleology should not be taken at face value, this 
could have been otherwise. Natuzal teleology might 
have been produced, not by nafural selection and 
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molecular genetics, but by some other kind of pro- 
cess altogether; and this alternate process could 
license teleological explanations. So, even if all 
actual teleological phenomena can be traced to men- 
tal states, this is true merely contingently, and men- 
talism requires more than this. Second, even if a 
theory of teleology does not take natural teleology 
at face value, it should provide some sort of expla- 
nation of why organic nature appears teleological. 
Mentalism has no evident way to explain the striking 
appearance of teleology in nature. After all, there 
are no apparent minds in organs, plants, protozoa, 
and schools of fish. Furthermore, although some 
non-human organisms apparently do have quasi- 
mental states, the existence of those internal states 
is no part of our evidence that these organisms 
exhibit apparently teleological behavior. 


M 


Many believe that there is still something to be 
said for mentalism, some kernel of truth in it, some 
way to extend it to cover natural teleological phe- 
nomena. Mentalism allows a variety of connections 
between teleological phenomena and mental states. 
The looser the connection, the broader mentalism’ s 
scope. One way to bring the problem cases within 
reach of the mental approach is to loosen the con- 
nection radically by leaving it open whether any 
inner states must be present and requiring only some 
analogy with phenomena that really are connected 
to inner mental states. In particular, one can require 
the analogy to be based on something like physical 
structure. On this view, teleological phenomena 
would be traced either to mental states or to things 
that are analogous to mental states. C. D. Broad 
states one such view, and defines teleological sys- 
tems in this way: 


(1) Sisa teleological system iff (i) S is structured as if 
it had been designed by a rational mind for certain 
purposes, and (ii) if we investigate $ more closely 
under the guidance of hypothesis (i), the hypoth- 
esis is confirmed.” 


Broad’s mental-analogue view of teleology is broad 
enough to cover natural teleology. Non-mental or- 
ganisms, organs, groups of organisms, and develop- 
mental processes of organisms all are structured 
as if they had been designed by a rational mind for 
cettain purposes. 


(1) is vague, of course, and this is troubling. As 
Philo in effect points out to Cleanthes in Hume’s 
Dialogues, there is no criterion for what it takes for 
a system to be structured as if it had been designed 
by a rational mind.” Moreover, (1) is much too 
broad. Almost everything is structured as if it had 
been designed by a rational agent for some purpose. 
Tons of stones on the Maine coast are structured ex- 
actly as if someone had crafted them as ovoid paper- 
weights. So, the stones fit the first condition in (1). 
What about the second condition? Is the first con- 
dition confirmed if we investigate these stones more 
closely under the guidance of the hypothesis that 
they are structured as if they had been designed by a 
rational mind for the purpose of preventing papers 
from scattering? Well, what would one look for 
in a paperweight? Appropriate size (not so big that 
the paper is obscured, and not too small to handle 
easily), appropriate weight (not too heavy to lift, 
but heavy enough not be blown away), appropriate 
surfaces (e.g., at least one smooth flat surface to 
prevent paper tears). In addition, a paperweight 
should not disfigure or spoil the paper, so it should 
not be wet, dirty, crumbly, etc. Tons of stones on 
the Maine coast meet these conditions; if we exam- 
ined them more closely, we’ would find them to 
have an appropriate size and weight, to have a flat 
surface, and to be dry and clean. (From now on I 
will ignore the second condition, because it is 
peripheral to my argument.) 

So, there are tons of stones that meet both con- 
ditions in (1). However, it is obvious that these 
stones are not genuine teleological systems. They 
have no purpose, much less the purpose of a paper- 
weight. They are just purposeless bits of matter 
that accidentally happen to be structurally similar 
to purposeful bits of matter. So, the stones are a 
counterexample to (1). Of course, a stone that is 
structured as if designed as a paperweight can come 
to have the purpose of a paperweight, if and when 
someone finds it and uses it as a paperweight. But 
many perfectly adequate stones will never actually 
be used as paperweights or as anything else. All 
unseen potential paperweights fit (1), even though 
they have no purpose, and might never acquire 
one. Analogous counterexamples involving pro- 
cesses can be constructed. Water flows downhill 
just as if it were designed by a rational agent for the 
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purpose of getting to the sea eventually, but clearly 
the water flows for no such purpose. 

How can (1) be modified to deal with these prob- 
lems? Consider the example of the teleology in 
organs. The heart pumps in order to circulate the 
blood; the heart is for circulating the blood. A con- 
sequence of this is that the heart is’ structured as if it 
had been designed by a rational mind for this pur- 
pose. But this as-if-designed condition, by itself, 
will not explain the heart’s pumping. We need to 
know more about the hypothetical designer. A ra- 
tional designer with perverse desires or mistaken 
beliefs might design a grotesque blood circulator 
that is ill-suited to circulating blood. Notice that 


the heart is structured as if it had been designed 


by a rational mind for the purpose of circulating 
only if one assumes that the mind designing it is 
not perverse. To cope with counterexamples from 
this direction we might try exploiting the idea of 
a hypothetical rational designer. If we assume that 
the designer is a good designer, i.e., someone good 
at designing things, then the hypothetical condition 
applies to genuine teleological systems. For a good 
designer would make things that are well-suited to 
their purposes. In fact, a good designer by defini- 
tion makes things that are well-suited to their pur- 
poses, or, in other words, items that are good for 
their purposes. So, on analogy with (1), the revised 
mental-analogue condition for teleological systems 
looks like this: 


(2) S is a teleological system iff (i) S is structured as 
if it had been designed for certain purposes by a 
rational mind that is good at designing things. 


This latest attempt to save mentalism has brought 
an interesting idea to the surface, for notice that 
(2) includes a value notion: being good at designing 
things. This raises the question whether teleological 
explanation can be reconciled with mechanistic 
explanation, on the assumption that the latter are 
always value neutral. But more important, the evalu- 
ative component in (2) now can do all the work. The 
hypothetical designer—the mental agent—has be- 
come superfluous and can drop out of the picture. 
We need to require that a teleological system be 
structured as if it had been designed by a rational 
mind that is good at designing things, i.e., a mind 
that makes things that are well-suited to their pur- 


poses. However, we could just as well remove all 
reference to hypothetical minds and instead refer 
directly to purposes for which items are well-suited, 
as follows: 


(3) S is a teleological system iff (i) S is structured in 
such a way that it is well-suited to a purpose. 


The reasons that appeal to good designers helps in 
(2) is that good designers guarantee that any items 
they design will be well-suited to some purpose. 
(3) is not without flaws. First, everything is struc- 
tured so as to be well-suited ta some purpose, if 
sufficiently idiosyncratic or bizarre purposes are 
allowed. For example, the dust in my driveway is 
structured in such a way that it is well-suited to 
the purpose of marking exactly where cats have 
walked on the hood of my car, but it has no such. 
purpose. Thus, (3) needs some constraint to rule 
out possible purposes that are too idiosyncratic or 
bizarre. Second, something might be structured in 
such a way that it is well-suited tc a perfectly normal 
purpose, but it might have acquired this structure 
purely accidentally. Many stones on the Maine 
coast accidentally became structured in such a way 
that they would be perfect paperweights, but they 
have no such purpose. So, (3) also needs a con- 
straint to rule out accidentally structured systems. 


IV 


Introducing value in (2) and (2) does not immedi- 
ately yield flawless analyses, but it does provide 
evidence that a correct analysis of teleology will 
give a central role to value. A role for value is 
supported also by the criticisms concerning natural 
teleology, for the four classes of natural teleology 
all involve good results. It is good for a plant to 
have light and for a protozoan to have food; it is 
good for us that our hearts beat and our diaphragms 
contract; it is good for a frog to become fully 
developed; it is good for a school of fish to avoid 
predators. The pattern underlying all these cases 
is, roughly, that of processes happening because 
of their good results, which we might call the good- 
cause view of teleology. Minds can give rise to 
teleology because minds are able to contrive things 
so that some good results. But mentalism in tele- 
ology is wrong, because minds are not the only 
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possible mechanisms that can do things because 
some good results. 

The good-cause view needs a number of clari- 
fications and qualifications, which I have dis- 
cussed elsewhere.” Here, observe that the good- 
cause view promises to avoid the two flaws in (3). 
First, the good-cause theory automatically includes 
flexible constraints against idiosyncratic or bizarre 
purposes. What makes the purpose of leaving a 
mark exactly where cats walked over the hood of 
my car so strange is that we have difficulty under- 
standing what good could come from this. If we 
could understand what good would come from 
marking where the cats walked, then we would 


no longer judge this purpose to be too idiosyn- 
cratic or bizarre to be teleological. Second, it is 
not sufficient that a structure accidentally hap- 
pens to be suitable for producing good results. 
Stones on the coast of Maine have a structure that 
would make good paperweights, but the good-cause 
view rules them out because their structure arose 
accidentally. For the good-cause theory to apply, 
an item must come to be structured as it is be- 
cause this has good results. Our overall conclusion, 
then, is partly negative, in that mentalism in tele- 
ology is flawed, but partly positive, since the good- 
cause view naturally emerges out of the flaws in 
mentalism.*° 
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1. “Where’s the Good in Teleology?” (forthcoming). 

2. Timaeus 46e, Cornford translation. 

3. Descartes Philosophical Letters, ed. by Anthony Kenny (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1981), p. 79. 

4. Concerning Body, chap. X, sect. 7. Although Hobbes was a materialist who believed that sense and will could be ultimately 
reduced to material entities, he still counts as a mentalist in teleology since he thought all true teleology was traceable to mental states 
(even if these in their turn are certain material states). 

5. Not all philosophers find Aristotle’s non-mental teleology outrageous, e.g., Richard Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, and Blame 
(London: Duckworth, 1980), p. 164. Adherence to mentalism has created difficulties for students of Aristotle for centuries. In the 
grip of mentalism but wanting to preserve teleology in non-mental nature, a number of Aristotle’s medieval followers were driven 
to invent un-Aristotelian arguments from design, relying on (un-Aristotelian) conscious purposes of the deity. See, for example, 
Maimonides, The Guide for the Perplexed (London: George Routledge and Sons, 1919), Pt. If, Chap. 19. 

6. Sir David Ross, Aristotle (London: Methuen, 1964), p. 186. Another Aristotelian commentator in the grip of mentalism is 
William Charlton, who writes that “Aristotle notoriously hopes to find, outside the sphere of rational action, factors which are ends 
in the sense of being what is best and what other things are for: can this be seen otherwise than as a foolish mistake?” (Aristotle’ s 
Physics I, II [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970], tr. with introduction and notes by W. Charlton, p. 101). W. K. C. Guthrie found 
mentalism so obvious that he was unwilling to accept that Aristotle even believed in non-mental teleology: “Aristotle was no fool, 
therefore he . . . could not have entertained such an illogical idea as that of unconscious purpose” (Aristotle, An Encounter, in 
Vol. VI of A History of Greek Philosophy (Oxford, Oxford University Press: 1981], p. 107). Although Ross, Charlton, and Guthrie 
subscribe to slightly different versions of mentalism (the former two focus on consciousness, the later on rationality), they are all 
mentalists; they agree that all genuine teleology derives from mental states. 

7. “Explanation, Mechanism, and Teleology,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 22 (1925), pp. 150-55. See also Ducasse’s Nature, 
Mind, and Death (La Salle: Open Court, 1951), p. 186. Ducasse thought that it was the causal connection between mental states 
and behavior that made teleological explanations explanatory. It is probably this causal feature that has made Ducasse’s position 
so attractive recently. See, e.g., Donald Davidson, “Actions, Reasons, and Causes,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 60 (1963); 
reprinted in his Essays on Actions and Events (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1980), pp. 3-19. 

8. Ducasse, “Explanation, Mechanism, and Teleology,” p. 153. 


9. Andrew Woodfield, Teleology (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976). Woodfield explicitly restricts the scope of 
mentalism to teleological explanations of goal-directed systems, within which he includes humans, animals, and servomechanisms. 
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Most mentalists take no explicit stand on exactly which teleological explanations they consider to be mentalistic. Mentalism is very 
interesting only if its scope is taken to extend beyond human actions and artifacts. Woodfield’s mentalism is part of a larger theory 
of teleology that gives a central role to value. If the mentalism is removed, Woodfield’s remaining theory is similar to the view 
defended in my “Where’s the Good in Teleology?” op. cit. 

10. Roderick Chisholm, “On the Logic of Purpose,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy, vol. 4 (1979), p. 229; s see also his, Person and 
Object: A Metaphysical Study (La Salle: Open Court, 1977), pp. 76-88. It is easy to underestimate the continuing importance of 
mentalism in teleology. Mentalism appears throughout semi-popular philosophy of biology; see, for example, Richard Dawkins, 
The Selfish Gene (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1976), p. 53. 

11. We saw above in note 6 that Ross and Guthrie apparently allow only conscious mental states. On the other hand, Woodfield 
explicitly allows for unconscious and preconscious beliefs and desires (op. cit., p. 171). 

12. Different mentalists have appealed to different numbers of mental states. Hobbes appeals to two mental states, while others 
appeal to one or even three kinds of mental states. As far as mentalism in general is concerned, there is no restriction on the number 
of mental states to which teleology is traced. 

13. One might object to any version of mentalism in teleology that requires mental states to be causally connected with bodily 
processes, for the same reason that one might object to mind-body causal interaction; specifically, one might object that causal 
connections between mental states and states of the body would be essentially mysterious, incoherent, or impossible. However, 
critics of mentalism in teleology need not sympathize with this particular objection to mind-body interaction. See my “Cartesian 
Interaction,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy, vol. 10 (1986), pp. 483-502. 


. 14. Consider how Jonathan Bennett’s obviously non-mental account of teleology would appear through the lens of mere coextension. 


(See Jonathan Bennett, Linguistic Behavior (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976), pp. 36-81, especially pp. 46ff. and 
76ff. See also his A Study of Spinoza’ s Ethics (Indianapolis, Hackett: 1984), pp. 226-30.) Bennett traces teleology to what he calls 
“instrumental properties.” For our purposes here, all that matters about instrumental properties is that they can show up where there 
are no minds, such as in the regularly fluctuating water level in certain mountain lakes. At the same time, Bennett believes that, as a 
matter.of contingent fact, only mental entities actually give rise to genuine teleological phenomena. Now, if coextension between a 
mind and a telic phenomenon were thought to be sufficient for mentalism, then Bennett’s view would be mentalistic. But Bennett’s 
view is that instrumental properties, not minds, are essential to teleology. 

15. Rather (recalling note 9 above), all telic phenomena within a certain scope are mental phenomena, at bottom. 

16. Ernest Nagel criticizes what he calls the “intentional approach” on the grounds, when interpreted literally, that it cannot handle 
goal-directed artifacts, such as a steam engine controlled by a governor. See ““Goal-Directed Processes in Biology,” The Journal of 
Philosophy, vol. 74 (1977), p. 265. What I call “mentalism” differs from what Nagel calls the “intentional approach” in that 
mentalism permits wider scope in the connection between the mental states and the teleological behavior or feature. 

17. The claim that inanimate mechanisms have no mental states has come under attack recently, in part because of the functionalist 
program in the philosophy of mind. See, for example, the discussion provoked by John Searle, “Minds, Brains, and Programs,” 
The Behavioral and Brain Sciences, vol. 3 (1980), pp. 417-57. 

18. Ernest Nagel mentioned an attraction of what he calls the “intentional approach” to teleology: its abilizy to explain plasticity 
of behavior, one mark of teleology. See “Goal-Directed Processes in Biology,” op. cit., p. 265. Mentalism accounts for plasticity 
in similar fashion. 

19. Spinoza, to pick just one example, makes this charge; see his Ethics, Pt. 1, Appendix. 

20. See Ducasse, “Explanation, Mechanism, and Teleology,” op. cit. 


- 21. For a recent attempt to explain why simple organisms lack mental states, see Jerry Fodor, “Why Paramecia Don’t Have Mental 


Representations,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy, vol. 10 (1986), pp. 3-23. 

22, There may be further biological purposes of the developmental process such as the transmission of genes. 

23. My account is drawn from William J. Kelly, “Schooling,” Marinelife Bulletin, vol. 6 (1987), pp. 1-2. l 
24. Paul Grice, “Method in Philosophical Psychology (From the Banal to the Bizarre),” Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
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25. The biologist Stephen Jay Gould emphasizes that the Darwinian revolution in biology carried a radical philosophical message: 
that evolution is purposeless and materialistic. See his Ever Since Darwin (New York, Norton: 1977), pp. 12-14. 


26. General System Theory (New York: George Braziller, 1968), p. 45. 

27. The Mind and Its Place in Nature (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1925), p. 82. 
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CAN A PARTISAN BE A MORALIST? 


Paul Gomberg 


We were working in North Camp [of Sobibor] when another transport of victims arrived. The SS men went off with 


smiling faces to do their job, leaving only the guards to watch us. We . . 


. seized the first opportunity to enter a bar- 


tack from which one could see Compound III where the gas-chambers were. A heartrending cry of children and 
women reached us from there. The cry was so gruesome, so terrifying that I began to shake. No, we were not afraid, 
but we were overcome by a feeling of helplessness: there we were, watching and unable to do the slightest thing to 
help the women and children. Our underground committee had already worked out a plan of escape. But at that 
moment I decided: We must not simply escape. We must destroy the fascists and the camp. 


AT Sobibor death camp on October 14, 1942 a 
prisoners’ revolt killed eleven SS officials and 
led to a mass breakout from the camp. Such an epi- 
sode puts strain on universalist moral conceptions 
that treat all human beings as part of a common mor- 
al community. We take sides at Sobibor, wanting 
the inmates to defeat their enemies. If universalist 
moral conceptions are correct, then everyone, in- 
cluding the inmates and SS officials, is bound by 
the same morality. Universalist moral theory would 
try to show that taking sides can be justified by a 
morality shared with our enemies. The first three 
sections of this paper will consider how such a justi- 
fication might work, and the last two sections will 
develop a Marzist alternative to universalist moral 
theory and show why, for Marx, revolutionary par- 
tisanship was not based on morality. 


I. TAKING SIDES AND MORAL UNIVERSALISM 


Universalist moral theories such as utilitarianism 
might provide a basis for the moral judgment that 
the SS officials ought to be killed. While it would 
be unlikely that the SS men would agree, the dis- 
agreement might derive from different beliefs about 
Jews. So a utilitarian morality could be shared by 

‘inmates and SS men and, when conjoined with 
more accurate factual assumptions, lead to the con- 
clusion that the right thing for the inmates to do is 
to kill the SS men. 

But there are problems. On this universalist model 
of the morality of the inmates’ decision everyone’s 
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—Alexander Pechersky, leader of the revolt.’ 


interests count equally and positively in determining 
what to do. The deaths of the SS officials are a sub- 
traction from the considerations in favor of killing 
them. But when we take sides, the interests of the 
SS men do not seem to be a consideration against 
killing them, overridden by greater considerations 
in favor of it. Their death does not seem an unfor- 
tunate necessity of the revolt, but one of its positive 
outcomes, part of what makes Sobibor a great up- 
rising. Of course, the utilitarian can account for 
their deaths’ being good (on balance), but has more 
difficulty explaining why there is nothing bad about 
their deaths. 

The utilitarian might try to explain this by saying 
that, given their degeneration, their lives were no 
longer a good for them; so that their deaths were 
good, without qualification. It would be hard to 
make this case. And is it relevant? Suppose their 
lives are good for them, providing them with a 
happiness unsullied by the destruction of others. 
Is there now a reason not to kill them? I will assume 
that we share the conviction that the interests of 
the SS men are not a reason not to kill them. 

How important is this conviction as an objection 
to a universalist utilitarian conception of morality? 
This may seem to depend on how we conceive 
moral theory. If moral theory is conceived ab- 
stractly as generating decisions about whether acts 
are right, and nothing more, then the objection may 
seem irrelevant. On this abstract conception, how 
to go about making moral decisions, like everything 
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else, is determined by what achieves the best con- 
sequences for everyone. Therefore, -if we achieve 
the best results for everyone by not counting 
everyone’s interests equally and positively in 
making decisions, then we should not count 
everyone’s interests equally and positively in 
making decisions.” But it is not obvious that this 
dodge will work here. Sobibor challenges not just 
the universalist model of decision making but the 
universalists’ theoretical intuition that everyone’s 
interests count equally and positively. 

Alternatively, we may view utilitarianism as 
offering at least a correct model of how to decide 
what to do, given a prior conception of whose 
interests are relevant to that calculation, univer- 
Salist utilitarianism proposing that everyone’s 
interests count positively and equally. This seems 
incompatible with taking sides at Sobibor. 

_ Let us now turn to other possible moral justifica- 

tions of taking sides. One stated goal of fighters 
in the Jewish ghettos was to “die with dignity” and 
“defend the honor of the Jewish people.” The 
ghetto resistors’ thought seems to have been that 
it showed a lack of dignity or was a dishonor to 
allow one’s enemy to kill one without killing one’s 
enemy, making him “pay with blood for blood.” 
(In the ghettos they tended to take their own deaths 
for granted.) This thought can easily be brought 
under a principle asserting equality with others. To 
be killed without killing one’s killers is to be 
inferior to them. One’s dignity and honor (equality 
with one’s enemies) can be defended only by killing 
one’s enemy. 

The desirability of “dying with dignity” may 
seem to support the claim that taking sides could 
be justified by a universal morality shared with 
one’s enemy. I doubt that it does. If [have described 
the conception correctly, it justifies resistance, but 
not the belief that one side should win. It is this 
belief that I wish to understand. 

The phrase “right to self defense” (which I have 
not found in partisan writings) appeals to a moral 
principle imposing constraints on what may be done 
to someone exercising that right. But it would not 
justify partisan activity, only allow it. What I wish 
to understand is taking sides, not the permissibility 
of defending oneself. 

There is a conception of Sobibor which would 


provide moral justification for taking sides: the 
inmates’ actions are justified retribution. Partisans 
suggested this conception, frequently calling their 
enemies “invaders” and “murderers.” Both terms 
suggest that the enemy took the initiative which cre- 
ated a state of war and that therefore the enemy is 
guilty of aggression or murder. This might justify a 
retributive response, according to a rule which could 
be part of a morality shared with one’s enemy. 

I believe that a retributive interpretation of the 
prisoners’ actions at Sobibor is the most plausible 
way to justify their actions by a universal morality. 
To be successful retributive accounts must justify 
partisan actions by general moral principles.* A 
plausible retributive model must do at least two 
things: (I) show that partisan decision making and 
activities that we regard as justified can be brought 
under a principle of proportionality; (II) show that 
the victim of retribution is guilty, which requires 
an account of responsible agency. 


II. RETRIBUTION I: Is THERE A 
RULE OF PROPORTIONALITY? 


Locke thought that all people alike were governed 
by a rule that they ought not to harm another, but 
preserve “the life, the liberty, health, limb, or goods 
of another.” The punishment of anyone who violated 
that law does not allow “absolute or arbitrary power 
to use 4 criminal . . . but only to retribute to him so 
far as calm reason and conscience dictate, what is 
proportionate to his transgression, which is so much 
as may serve for reparation and restraint.” While 
Locke invokes a principle of proportionality to jus- 
tify some punishment, his account of capital pun- 
ishment seems to invoke a different principle. A 
murderer may be killed for deterrence, but “no 
reparation can compensate” for a killing. A mur- 
derer may be killed “to secure men from the 
attempts of a criminal who, having renounced 
reason, the common rule and measure God hath 
given to mankind, hath . . . declared war against 
all mankind, and therefore may be destroyed as a 
lion or a tiger, one of those wild savage beasts with 
whom men can have no society nor security.”* 

Locke, then, recognizes two different principles 
governing conflict: one, based on proportionality, 
could be agreed to by the victim of retribution as a 
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rule of reason; the other is not a principle of shared 
rationality, but recognizes the possibility that some 
can put themselves outside the community of ra- 
tional agents for whom agreement is possible. While 
the rest of us can agree that those who make war 
against us may, for our own preservation, be de- 
stroyed “as beasts of prey,” Locke suggests that this 
is not a universal principle, but a principle governing 
the behavior of those who are part of a community 
of rational agents toward those who are outside and 
“at war” with that community. This second princi- 
ple will be explored in the last two sections of this 
paper as an alternative to justification of taking sides 
which appeal to a universally shared morality. 
Which principle best fits justified partisan activity 
and thought? 

There is much evidence that partisans conceived 
themselves as seeking proportionality. Partisan liter- 
ature, both Jewish and Soviet, is filled with the call 
for revenge (settling scores, evening accounts) as the 
reason for fighting and killing the fascist invaders, 
suggesting a normative rule of proportionality that 
would provide a basis for reasonable agreement.‘ 

But other partisan remarks imply a more unbal- 
anced conception of vengeance. Israel Lapidus, a 
partisan commander, is said to have explained to 
Jewish partisans from the Minsk ghetto “the law of 
merciless struggle and infinite revenge.” A Jew 
from Minsk wrote, “The Ghetto Jew Reuben High- 
bloom is no more; his place was taken by the parti- 
san, the avenger who will pay back for every drop of 
blood by the score.” Hersh Smoliar, a leader of par- 
tisans from the Minsk ghetto, commenting on High- 
bloom’s conception of justice, says, “Each one of 
them had his own account to square, an account 
based upon the old Hebrew edict enlarged upon by 
the partisans: Two eyes for one, the whole mouth 
for one tooth.”* 

Certainly the deeds of the partisans, no matter 
how ferocious, never succeeded in generating un- 
equal revenge, except in isolated instances. But the 
desire for unequal or “infinite” revenge may cause 
us to question whether partisan actions are justified 
because they help to achieve impartial justice. Per- 
haps the calls for revenge mask a partisan attitude 
that cares nothing for justice. One Lithuanian com- 
munist soldier clearly expressed this partisan atti- 
tude: “may we all be saved and our enemies perish.” 


So while there is ample evidence that many par- 
tisans justified their activity as revenge, there is 
another, more partisan, conception of what justified 
the rebellions at Sobibor and elsewhere. Once one 
becomes aware that the settled intention of another 
is to destroy oneself and one’s own (however “one’s 
own” is defined, whether in terms of kinship, 
nationality, or class) one may regard the other 
person as outside rules of reason, justice, reciproc- 
ity, and revenge, someone for whom measurements 
of equality are irrelevant. One fights for self and 
collective interests (again, the relevant collective 
may be variously defined), using a means-end 
rationality unconstrained by morality. There is no 
desire to justify one’s actions on an objective basis 
that one’s enemy, as rational agent, could not 
reasonably reject.'° The other person is outside any 
community with oneself. 

The evidence does not indicate decisively which 
conception gives a better account of those elements 
of partisan thought and behavior that we find justi- 
fied. 


Ill. RETRIBUTION I: ARE THE 
SS OFFICIALS MORALLY RESPONSIBLE? 


Partisan writings are full of references to the 
Nazis as murderers, and it is clear that many par- 
tisans regarded the Nazis as morally responsible, 
guilty of murder. Side by side with this moral con- 
ception, however, one finds a more partisan con- 
ception of them as beasts and monsters. What is 
the difference? We do not blame the beast of prey 
for preying on others; we expect that. Of course, 
the Nazis were not beasts of prey. They were human 
beings. So what justification could there be for 
believing that they are not morally responsible? 
Here the contrast between Marxist and other con- 
ceptions of human agency becomes relevant. 

In his own writings Marx was often (but not al- 
ways) concerned to display the hostile actions of the 
bourgeoisie as the inevitable working out of its class 
interests and the crises of capitalism. It was impor- 
tant to him that the workers should organize against 
the system, not just its particular barbarities." 

More relevant for our purposes is Rajani Palme 
Dutt’s Fascism and Social Revolution. Published 
in 1934, Dutt’s book argued that fascism and war 
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were outgrowths of economic crisis and hence 
could be defeated only by proletarian social revo- 
lution.” In one remarkable passage Dutt discusses 
the destruction of “excess” productive forces: 


The more obvious and glaring expressions of this 
process, the burning of foodstuffs, the dismantling of 
machinery that is still in good condition, strike the 
imagination of all. But all do not yet see the full 
significance of these symptoms: first, the expression 
through these symptoms of the extreme stage of decay 
of the whole capitalist order; second, the inseparable 
connection of this process of decay with the social 
and political phenomena of decay which find their 
complete expression in Fascism; and third, the neces- 
sary completion and final working out of this process 
in war. For war is only the complete and most sys- 
tematic working out of the process of destruction. 
To-day they are burning wheat and grain, the means 
of human life. To-morrow they will be burning living 
human bodies.” 


Dutt’s purpose is to argue that fascist deeds and 
acts of war are inevitable under capitalism. 

Can the fascists be taken to be morally guilty 
and thus deserving of retribution? They can if we 
accept a libertarian conception of human agency. 
On that conception the actions of the SS officials 
at Sobibor cannot be explained, entirely, as part 
of a natural process. In Roderick Chisholm’s 
words, “there can be no complete science of man” 
if a libertarian view of agency is correct. Our 
actions, or some element of them, are our own 
“sole authorship” (to use C. A. Campbell’s phrase), 
not the effect of our particular heredity and environ- 
ment, including the problems of our particular 
social order. The SS officials chose to take their 
positions and perform the corresponding duties. 
Hence, they can be held morally accountable.'® 

However, this view of agency is incompatible 
with Marxism’s tendency to bring human history 
under the natural sciences.” For Marx the emphasis 
is on rational control of society based on a scientific 
mastery of nature. 

If Marxists recognize moral responsibility, they 
must do so on compatibilist analyses of moral 
responsibility, one suggested by consequentialism, 
the other by contractualism. 

For a consequentialist, ascriptions of responsi- 
bility may imply the susceptibility of the agent to 


moral dialogue. '* Moral dialogue implies give-and- 
take: a criticism may be answered, a sanction may 
be shown to be misapplied. In engaging in moral 
dialogue with another I am treating that other as 
morally responsible. Dialogue establishes a moral 
community of agents seeking agreement, in theory 
and in practice, on a code of conduct, each agent 
being capable of criticism, correction, and moral 
improvement. If we understand ascriptions of moral 
responsibility as implying that someone can be af- 
fected by dialogue and criticism, the SS officials are 
not morally responsible, for there is no possibility 
of persuasion." 

On a contractualist account of moral responsi- 
bility rules requiring punishment for their infraction 
can be regarded as reasonable bases for social 
organization. A rational person could agree to such 
rules whereby his or her debt to society might be 
paid by retributive punishment in the event of 
infraction. The agreement is an ideal agreement. 
It is not implied that SS officials and inmates at 
Sobibor would actually agree on a set of rules to 
govern their behavior but that, insofar as each was 
rational and sought agreement, they could arrive 
at an agreement that would establish and justify a 
morality. Retribution would be justified as the 
enforcement of a rule that all would have to agree 
is an unreasonable one to reject.” Thus in the sense 
that the subject of retribution could not reasonably 
disagree with the rule, the subject is still being 
treated as part of a moral community and can be 
judged morally responsible. 

What it is reasonable to reject as a basis for 
regulating our behavior depends on what others 
will do, given a set of rules in place. If one believed, 
as Dutt would, that the actions of the SS men were 
an inevitable consequence of capitalism, then one 
would believe that rules prohibiting killing and 
requiring retribution for it would not be a reasonable 
choice, for one could know in advance that they 
would fail to create the basis for social stability 
and moral community. Moreover, they would pro- 
hibit striking first at those whom one knew would 
strike at you. On Dutt’s view of history reasonable 
agreement across classes is not possible. If agree- 
ment on rules is not possible, then the contractarian 
argument is defeated. 

If, however, one believes that Nazi brutality is an 
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aberration, that human behavior is capable, in the 
present order of things, of being restrained by moral 
rules with retributive sanctions, provided that aber- 
rations such as those of the Nazis are duly punished, 
then it would not be reasonable to reject rules that 
would prohibit brutality and prescribe retributive 
punishment for it. The contractarian argument can 
justify a retributive view of taking sides at Sobibor, 
but only on a certain view of history. 

Ordinary moral practices focus corrective action 
on the individual. Situations like the one at Sobibor, 
where one could be perfectly certain of the inten- 
tions of the SS men toward oneself and where the 
transfer of one SS man led to his replacement by 
someone whose actions were essentially the same, 
put strain on individualist moral conceptions that 
would retain the SS men as part of the same moral 
community as the inmates. Marx believed that 
brutalities were not to be explained by the free 
choices of individuals, nor to be corrected by the 
sanctions of morality. Ordinary morality focuses 
on the individual, Marxism on the system. If fascist 
brutality is inevitable, morality seems useless. One 
is likely to regard the fascists as “beasts of prey.” 


IV. PARTISANSHIP, MORALITY, 
AND COMMON INTEREST 


This section and the next explore a justification 
of partisan activity which is an alternative to justifi- 
cation based on universalist moralities. By a “par- 
tisan conception” I will mean a division of human 
beings into those on my side, whose interests or 
judgments count positively, and my enemies. The 
partisan conception of relationships between human 
beings has been clearly stated by Locke: 


. . . declaring by word or action, not a passionate and 
hasty, but sedate, settled design upon another man’s 
life puts him in a state of war with him against whom 
he has declared such an intention. ..one may 
destroy a man who makes war upon him, or has dis- 
covered an enmity to his being, for the same reason 
that he may kill a wolf or a lion, because they are not 
under the ties of the common law of reason, have no 
other rule but that of force and violence, and so may 
be treated as a beast of prey... .7! 


On Locke’s view it cannot be taken for granted that 


two human beings are bound by the same morality. 
Rather whether they are bound by a common mor- 
ality, a “common law of reason,” depends on the 
actual relationship between these people, including 
the intentions of one toward another.” 

According to the partisan conception (or the con- 
ception of morality as having a limited extension), 
there may be others with whom one does not share 
amorality, to whom one has no moral duties, whose 
interests do not count in calculating what to do. 
This does not mean that nothing, for example, tor- 
ture, is prohibited, but that nothing is prohibited 
on account of their interests or on account of a 
community shared with them. 

Why is the partisan conception plausible at 
Sobibor? I believe the answer lies in what I will 
call “the common interest conception of morality,” 
a conception suggested by Marx, according to 
which the belief that one’s behavior toward another 
is constrained by a shared morality tends to imply 
a belief that there are shared interests.” 

Here is a brief argument for this conception, 
hypothesizing a connection between moral motiva- 
tion and belief in common interest: because morali- 
ties rely on decentralized training and sanctioning, 
they must enjoy widespread suppart to be effective. 
A belief that a morality serves a common interest 
would give everyone a motive to support a common 
code. So people are likely to believe that there is a 
common interest that moral rules serve. In this sec- 
tion I will show that this conception explains why 
we conceive situations in a partisan way. 

In the last section I criticized the attempt to bring 
Sobibor under retributivist conceptions based on a 
universalist ideal contractualism: if the moral com- 
munity is defined as extending across humanity and 
thus as including both the inmates and the SS offi- 
cials at Sobibor, then on Dutt’s view of history moral 
agreement is impossible. So in any event there is no 
shared morality. I believe that the common interest 
conception gives a more perspicuous model of the 
disagreement between those who conceive the in- 
mates’ actions as morally justified and those who 
take a partisan view. On Dutt’s view of history the 
actions of the SS officials are best understood as the 
inevitable outcome of the crisis cf the system and 
capitalists’ acting on their interests. Hence, there is 
an antagonism of interest that, once recognized, 
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erodes any basis for a common morality between 
workers and capitalists (and those who follow them, 
as some inevitably will). That’s why people influ- 
enced by Marxist conceptions would tend to think 
of the SS men not as morally guilty but as predatory 
beasts and monsters. 

On the other hand, views of history which are 
more static regard the actions of the Nazis as aberra- 
tions that are best dealt with by affirming and reaf- 
firming a universalist retributive morality. These 
views imply that we have a common interest in 
punishing the Nazis. The common interest concep- 
tion proposes that our beliefs about common 
interests, in turn derived from a view of history, 
define the limit of a community which can reach 
agreement. The common interest conception gives 
a perspicuous account of the disagreement about 
whether Sobibor should be conceived in a moral 
or a partisan way. 

It would be a corollary of the common interest 
conception that in situations where it is clear that 
someone is intent on killing you—has a “sedate, 
settled design” on your life, to use Locke’s 
phrase—morality would be under stress. Your 
belief in common interest would be undermined 
and hence your commitment to a common morality 
with one who means to kill you. Conversely, where 
one was committed to a universalist morality, one 
would have trouble recognizing that someone has 
a design on one’s life: in Reuben Ainsztein’s words, 
“Because [Jews] . . . believed in progress and the 
perfectibility of man, they were the last to realize 
how bestial the Germans were.”™ 

In his book, Just and Unjust Wars Michael 
Walzer defends what seems to be an absolute mor- 
ality of conflict based on human rights derived 
from “our sense of what it means to be a human 
being.” If the common interest conception of mor- 
ality is correct, then there is no absolute morality. 
In fact the common interest conception gives a 
better explanation of the details of Walzer’s account 
than his own claims about absolute human rights. 
For Walzer countenances exceptions to the morality 
of war. Saying “the survival and freedom of polit- 
ical communities .. . are the highest values of 
international society,” he argues that the morality 
of war may be overridden and the killing of civilians 
countenanced when the existence of a nation is up 


for grabs.” Both his morality of war and his own 
account of exceptions can be explained on the 
common interest conception: if we assume a stable 
international order where a morality of war prevents 
some conflicts between nations and regulates others 
and a conception of history that would make the 
existence of nations “the highest value of interna- 


‘tional society,” then it would be in our common 


interest to govern ourselves by that morality in all 
situations except those where the existence of a 
nation were at stake. Walzer suggests precisely 
such a conception of history when he says that he 
sees no end to the period of secular history with 
nations, at least occasionally, at war.” 

What happens to the morality of war when it 
confronts Marx’s more apocalyptic view of history? 
Marx did not expect the system of nation states to 
continue. He thought history was at a turning point, 
that the system of nation states would be replaced 
by an international communist order, and that there 
would be a revolutionary overthrow of the old order. 
The good to be achieved, on his view, would be a 
greater good than the political “communities” of the 
bourgeois order, where national unity masked class 
oppression. The grounds for a morality of conflict 
are simply not present for someone with Marx’s view 
of history. Since, for the present rulers of society, 
the existence of their nations and their whole way of 
life is at stake, one cannot expect them to honor any 
morality in opposing proletarian revolution.” 


V. MARXIST REVOLUTION AND MORALITY 


The partisan conception, which I have defended 
as natural in situations like Sobibor, also explains 
Marx’s rejection of morality, at least if we interpret 
Marx as a revolutionary.” There is an analogy be- 
tween Marx’s conception of revolutionary struggle 
and the situation at Sobibor. The interests of the 
capitalists lie in the continued enslavement of the 
working class. They will fight without restraint to 
maintain that slavery. The interests of the workers 
lie in abolition of the system of wage slavery. As the 
nature of the conflict becomes clear, it becomes 
impossible to mediate it by morality. For Marx the 
nature of the conflict was already clear. That is why 
he did not appeal to morality. 

There is, however, a difficulty in making the 
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transition from Sobibor to Marx’s conception of 
change. When we consider the situation at Sobibor, 
the argument that a partisan outlook precludes a 
common morality with one’s enemies seems com- 
pelling. One reason the Sobibor case is so compel- 
ling is that the evidence that the inmates’ captors are 
their enemies without qualification is so clear. There 
seems little room to doubt that they are locked in a 
life and death struggle, without possibility of com- 
promise or moral appeal. Can this certainty that a 
violent outcome is inevitable be reproduced in the 
case of proletarian revolution as Marx conceived it? 
It seems hard to believe that it could. 

Yet something can be inevitable at a general level 
and still be realized through the decisions of individ- 
uals who “might have decided otherwise.” Such, 
according to Marx, is the collision between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat. He said in the Mani- 
festo that a segment of the bourgeoisie will defect to 
the side of the proletariat. It is consistent with the 
possible defection of an individual bourgeois that it 
is certain that the bourgeoisie as a class will fight 
without restraint for its class interests. According to 
Marx it was certain that the class struggle would 
become a violent collision, impossible to mediate 
through argument, reason, and morality. Hence, 
despite the possibility, even certainty, of individual 
defections, the conflict of interests between classes, 
as the conflict at Sobibor, makes unlikely a moral 
basis for class war.” 

Dispensing with morality does not mean aban- 
doning rationality. Rational partisanship is a kind of 
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consequentialist thinking where particular beliefs 
about history link individual and group interests. 
On a nationalist view, for example, the only protec- 
tion for Jews is in banding together to fight for col- 
lective Jewish interests. This conception of the rela- 
tion of individual and group interests would in turn 
have to be justified by evidence about what is possi- 
ble in history. Marx, on the other hand, argued that 
workers of all countries had a common interest in 
communism. 

On most philosophical views politics is subordi- 
nate to morality, being an application of general 
conceptions of right to problems of political and 
social organization.” I have tried to make sense of 
Marx’s reversal of the relationship. Moralities arise 
in relatively stable societies as mechanisms of social 
cooperation. (In class societies, moral practice pre- 
supposes a belief in an illusory general interest.) To 
the extent that they are rational, normative concep- 
tions derive from beliefs about history. More static 
views of history postulate continued stability and 
hence lead one to conceive conflicts as governed 
by morality. Marx thought revolution was on the 
agenda. In periods of social crisis and breakdown, 
human moralities recede in importance, to be re- 
placed by some form of consequentialism. Class 
consequentialism is politics, not universalist moral- 
ity. Still, Marx thought that proletarian revolution 
could lay the basis for a “really human morality,” 
based on belief in a general interest which is not 
illusory.’ 
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CONSCIOUSNESS AS HIGHER-ORDER 
THOUGHT: TWO OBJECTIONS 


Richard E. Aquila 


TS paper offers two objections against the view 

that what makes the difference between con- 
scious and unconscious mental states is that the for- 
mer are and the latter are not the objects of higher- 
order thoughts of a certain sort.’ It may of course 
seem that the view is inadequate for a very simple 
reason: It implies that unconscious states—for 
example, unconsciously sensing a sound in one’s 
auditory background or unconsciously sensing road 
conditions while driving—can be converted into 
conscious states by virtue of coming to be the objects 
of additional states, even though the latter, in their 
turn, are no more conscious than the originals were 
in the first place. It is easy to see how the higher- 
order theory may respond to this objection. It need 
only maintain, as may seem plausible, that one’s 
consciousness of something (in this case, one’s 
mental states) does not require that one also be con- 
scious of the very consciousness of them.” Neither 
of my objections presumes the contrary. 


I 


The first objection is that the higher-order theory 
has an absurd implication concerning the relation- 
ship between the concepts of consciousness and 
noticing. It implies, for example, that one might 
come to notice an instance of one’s own hearing of a 
sound, yet fail to notice one’s very consciousness 
of that sound. 

Exactly how to put the objection depends on an 
initial decision. The decision concerns our descrip- 
tion of the most basic perceptual level. Consider, for 
example, what might reasonably be called the un- 
conscious “hearing” of a sound: say, while sleeping. 
It might seem equally reasonable to describe such 
a case as one of auditory consciousness, and not 
merely as a case of unconscious hearing. For it 
seems reasonable to describe it as a case of (albeit 
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unconscious) auditory awareness, kence precisely 
as a case of unconscious “consciousness.” It is dif- 
ficult to see how to choose between the two forms 
of description. But the proposed objection can be 
posed in terms of either. 

Sect. A. Suppose that we represent the most basic 
level as follows (where the arrows point to the 
“objects” of the states from which they emanate): 


A.0 H-S  Unconsciously hearing <H) a sound (S). 


In that case, the next level “up” would be the level 
of the most basic type of consciousness of sound. 
Alternatively, it would be the most basic level of 
consciously hearing a sound. We may call this the 
level of Basic Consciousness. According to the 
higher-order theory, it would, I presume, have 
something like the following form: 


A.l T,;-H>S Basic Consciousness of S(=con- 
sciously hearing 5), 


where T; is a thought, of the requisite sort, appro- 
priately directed toward H. 

Next we need to consider the question whether 
Basic Consciousness of sound, or the most basic 
case of consciously hearing sound, is the same thing 
as a case of noticing some sound. Jt seems reason- 
able to insist that the two cannot be equated. Con- 
sider, again, the case of perceiving sounds while 
asleep. This is our paradigm for level A.0. It seems 
clearly to be distinct, for example, from the case of 
perceiving background noises while focusing one’s 
attention on something else. As we might put it, the 
latter sort of case involves the (non-focusing) per- 
ception of a portion of a more encompassing, total, 
object of consciousness, in a sense in which case 
A.O involves no “consciousness” whatsoever. Or 
consider the case of noticing some part of one’s vis- 
ual field of consciousness. Again, this seems to be a 
case of coming to focus on a portion of a total object 
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of consciousness, in a sense in which no object of 
consciousness is present in A.0. So the logical con- 
clusion would seem to be that there are at least three 
levels so far in question: unconscious hearing, Basic 
Consciousness of sound (without noticing the sound 
in question), and noticing a sound. 

If we remain with basic pattern suggested by the 
higher-order theory, the next level up would there- 
fore seem to be the following: 


A.2 Ty>T;>H>S Noticing S(=Basic Con- 
sciousness of H), 


where Basic Consciousness of H (i.e., of hearing 
S) is of course to be distinguished from merely 
“consciously” hearing S; the latter would be A.1. 
In other words, noticing S would be a case, not 
simply of consciously hearing S, but, as it were, 
of consciously consciously hearing S (i.e., of con- 
sciously T,’ing, just as A.1 is in turn a case of 
consciously H’ing). To the extent that the higher- 
order theory is a reasonable approach to begin with, 
that does not seem an unreasonable application of it. 
Next, consider the following: 


A.3 TT, >T, >H -S 


Again, to the extent that the higher-order theory is 
a reasonable approach at all, 7; may not unreason- 
ably be equated with a perfectly common “level” 
of consciousness. It might of course be variously 
described. For example, it might be described as 
a case of: 


consciously noticing S (i.e., consciously T,’ing; or of 
noticing H. 


It could not, of course, be described as a case of 
actually noticing (one’s) noticing S. That would 
have to be a case of noticing T,, and not just of 
consciously T,’ing.) 

Throughout these various levels, the “outermost” 
T, is never to be equated with a consciousness, in the 
sense that interests us here, of that to which its arrow 
is pointing. Rather, it is to be equated with a con- 
sciousness of that to which that to which it points 
points. Thus, A.1, consciously hearing S (=Basic 
[auditory] Consciousness of S), does not yet involve 
any consciousness of hearing S (i.e., any conscious- 
ness, not even Basic, of H). As proposed, it would 
seem to be the latter (Basic Consciousness of H) that 


is then finally equated with actually noticing S, as 
opposed to merely being conscious of S$. Thus the 
actual noticing of sound occurs only at the second 
level of “consciousness” (A.2)}—which is the third 
level, in turn, of mentality simpliciter (including 
possibly unconscious hearing, H, as a form of men- 
tality), hence the third “past” that of which the 
noticing is in question, namely, S$. As proposed, 
the noticing of hearing of sound (A.3) would then 
be construed as occurring at the third level of con- 
sciousness: once again, at the third “past” that of 
which the noticing is in question, namely, H. 

Now the problem that I want to develop concerns 
the relationship between A.3—noticing hearing a 
sound—and the following: 


A.4 TaT, >T, >T; >H >S. 


On the general pattern proposed, A.4 would pre- 
sumably be a case, not simply of noticing hearing a 
sound, but of consciously noticing hearing a sound, 
that is, of consciously 73’ing. But by the same token, 
it would thereby also be describable as a case of 
higher-order noticing in its own right, namely, as a 
case of noticing T}, which it is three levels “past” in 
our hierarchy. That is, A.4 would involve a case, 
not simply of noticing an instance of hearing asound 
(accomplished, presumably, by the T3 in A.4, three 
steps “past” the H in it) but of noticing an instance 
of Basic Consciousness of a sound. 

But that is just the problem. Given the proposed 
analysis in terms of distinct states of consciousness, 
appropriately higher and lower with respect to other 
states, there would seem to be nothing incoherent in 
supposing that a structure of the type of A.3 obtains 
at some moment, while a structure of the type of A.4 
fails to obtain. But according to our analysis, that 
would be to say that there might be a case in which a 
subject, as in A.3, is not only consciously hearing a 
sound (accomplished by the T, in A.3); nor merely 
conscious of hearing that sound, hence not simply 
noticing the sound (accomplished by T3); but actu- 
ally noticing its own hearing of that sound (accom- 
plished by T3); and yet, for all that, failing to notice 
its own auditory consciousness of the sound in ques- 
tion (through lack of a T4, appropriately targeting 
T3, and thereby constituting a third level “past” T; 
—which latter in turn is, on the proposal, precisely 
what constitutes basic auditory consciousness in the 
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first place, as opposed to the mere unconscious 
“hearing” of sound). But it seems absurd to suppose 
that one might fail to be noticing one’s auditory con- 
sciousness on some occasion, yet at the same time 
still be noticing (and not simply undergoing) one’s 
own hearing (which is conscious) on that occasion. 
But the higher-order theory seems to lead to this 
anomaly. 

Sect. B. Now let us see if it makes a difference 
whether we instead take our most basic level to be 
that of the most basic (and therefore unconscious) 
consciousness of sound to begin with, and not merely 
that of the unconscious “hearing” of sound. In that 
case, T; would then no longer be what constitutes 
the most basic consciousness of sound. Presumably, 
it would rather be what constitutes the most basic 
level of consciousness of actually hearing a sound 
(i.e., of H). By the same token, with respect to the 
sound in question, as opposed to the hearing of it, 
T, might (but see below) also be equated with the 
most basic level of noticing, namely, of noticing S 
(as opposed to noticing H, which would require 
a still higher level). Noticing would now be two, 
rather than three, levels “past” that of which it is the 
noticing: 


B.0 HS Unconscious (e.g., 
sleeping) consciousness 
of § 

B.1 T,-H-S Unconscious conscious- 
ness of H(=noticing S$) 

B.2 T,-T,-H-S Noticing H 

B.3 T;>T,>T;>H>S Noticing T,. 


In order to preserve a certain distinction, we 
might of course object to supposing that 7, does in- 
deed constitute a case of noticing anything at all. 
We might do this in order to preserve, in the distinc- 
tion between B.0 and B.1, the distinction between 
sleeping “consciousness” of sound, on the one hand, 
and merely peripheral, hence non-noticing, but still 
waking consciousness, on the other. I attend to this 
possibility in a moment. In any case, as so far pro- 
posed, it would once again be possible to have a 
case, in B.2, of noticing (T,) an instance of one’s 
own hearing (H), which is in fact an instance of con- 
sciously hearing (by virtue of being the object of T,), 
and yet fail to have a case of noticing one’s con- 
sciously hearing. (To be sure H is, as proposed, a 


type of, albeit unconscious, auditory “conscious- 
ness.” It is therefore, we might concede, a form 
of hearing-consciousness. But I presume that it 
would not thereby amount to a form of conscious-ly 
hearing. In any event it would not amount to a 
form of essentially waking consciousness. For that, 
T, is required.) 

Sect. C. Finally, suppose that the first level up 
from ground-0 (i.e., the first level up from that of 
possibly sleeping “consciousness”) is not after all 
to be regarded as a case of noticing anything. 
Instead, suppose that it is a case of waking but 
merely peripheral consciousness. That then seems 
to yield the following: 


C.0 H-s Unconscious (e.g., 
sleeping) conscious- 
ness of S 

C.1 T,-H-S Unconscious con- 


sciousness of H 
(=peripheral, non- 
noticing conscious- 


ness of § 
C.2 T >T,>H>S Noticing S 
C.3 T3>T,>T, >H. —§ Noticing H 


C.4 T4°T39T,?T | HS Noticing Tı. 


In all three hierarchies, noticing one’s own mental 
states, even when the latter are instances of (waking) 
consciousness, is perfectly compatible with failing 
to notice one’s own (waking) consciousness. This 
seems to me a serious difficulty in the higher-order 
theory. One may no doubt have mental states, even 
conscious ones, without noticing the:n. But it seems 
incoherent to suppose that one might in fact notice 
those states, yet fail to notice an instance of one’s 
own consciousness. This suggests, tome, that at least 
the most basic sort of consciousness of a mental 
state must be “one” with that state in a way in 
which the higher-order theory rules out. 


I 


I shall continue to limit my second argument to 
the case of perceptual states. I shall also limit it by 
means of two qualifications to be stated in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. In any case, I begin by observing 
that it seems odd to suppose, for certain sorts of per- 
ceptual states, that those states might occur in an un- 
conscious form at all. Consider the consciousness 
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of the gloominess of one’s surroundings on a certain 
occasion. Or, as we might prefer to put it, consider 
acase of perceiving one’s surroundings as gloomy. 

There may be cases in which one is inclined to 
speak of unconsciously perceiving one’s surround- 
ings as gloomy. One of them is the following. One 
is, on a particular occasion, engaged in an activity in 
which one normally functions at a certain level of 
efficiency, and with a certain degree of enthusiasm. 
But one is now functioning in the way in which one 
would function were one instead a bit depressed. 
There is no cause for depression, apart from the fact 
that it is a gloomy day. That is to say, there is no 
such cause apart from the fact that the day is of the 
sort that one would normally and consciously per- 
ceive as gloomy. In addition, certain features of the 
day, or one’s perception (conscious or unconscious) 
of those particular features, that would normally con- 
tribute to perceiving the day as gloomy, are precisely 
what is accounting, causally, for the anomalous 
behavior in question. Yet one is not consciously 
perceiving the day as gloomy. 

That seems to me an intelligible scenario, but not 
to provide a reason for giving serious credence to 
the suggestion that one sometimes unconsciously 
perceives one’s surroundings as gloomy. But it 
would provide such a reason if it were in fact the 
gloominess of one’s surroundings, or a perception 
of that gloominess, that was causing one’s behavior 
on the occasion, rather than certain purely “objec- 
tive” features of those surroundings. To be sure, we 
might want to equate the two: the gloominess of 
one’s surroundings (on this particular occasion) and 
its possession of those features (on the occasion). 
I do not, as many no doubt do not, find the idea 
appealing. In any case, I shall be content to argue 
against the higher-order theory of consciousness on 
the assumption that gloominess is not identifiable 
with objective features of things. 

There is of course another sense in which one 
might be said unconsciously to perceive one’s sur- 
roundings as gloomy, even if gloominess is never an 
objective feature of those surroundings. This is sim- 
ply in the sense that one may happen to think or be- 
lieve, unconsciously, that one’s surroundings are 
gloomy, where the thought or belief in question is 
appropriately caused. More specifically, the thought 
or belief needs to be appropriately caused by the 


very perception (conscious or unconscious) of one’s 
surroundings. I am not at all sure what would be in- 
volved in unconsciously thinking or believing that 
one’s surroundings are gloomy in this sense, and 
whether it would be at all like what one ordinarily 
thinks or believes when consciously thinking or be- 
lieving that one’s surroundings are gloomy. In any 
case, so long as there is such a thing as unconsciously 
thinking or believing, the fact that nothing is ever in 
fact “objectively” gloomy would presumably be 
irrelevant to the ability. 

To be sure, one may unconsciously “perceive” 
one’s surroundings as gloomy in this sense, that is, 
in the sense that one may unconsciously think or 
believe that they are gloomy, based on one’s (con- 
scious or unconscious) perception. Having made 
that concession, and having excluded the possibility 
that gloominess is identifiable with an objective 
feature of one’s surroundings, it may seem that lam 
in danger of undermining my own proposed strategy 
against the higher-order theory of consciousness. 
For in just what sense shall I propose to deny that 
one may unconsciously perceive one’s surroundings 
as gloomy? We would seem to be left with this: I am 
only denying that one may unconsciously perceive 
one’s surroundings as gloomy in the sense of having 
those surroundings unconsciously appear to one as 
gloomy, as opposed to merely unconsciously causing 
certain behaviors, or certain thoughts or beliefs. 

Surely, one may object, nothing in the higher- 
order theory of consciousness entails the possibility 
of (as we might put it) being appeared-to uncon- 
sciously, not to mention unconsciously being ap- 
peared-to gloomily. Nonetheless, my objection will 
rest precisely on the fact that the higher-order theory, 
as any theory of consciousness, needs at least to 
ground the possibility of consciously perceiving 
one’s surroundings as gloomy, in the sense of having 
those surroundings actually appear to one as gloomy. 
From this it may not follow that the theory is com- 
mitted to the possibility of being unconsciously 
appeared-to. But it does, surely, follow that it is 
committed to the possibility of unconsciously per- 
ceiving one’s surroundings as gloomy in neither of ` 
the senses that we have so far found acceptable, that 
is, in neither the sense involving the objectification 
of gloominess as a quality nor the sense involving 
the perceptual production of mere belief or thought. 
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The ensuing discussion will refer to the excluded 
approaches as the “non-epistemic” and the “doxas- 
tic” approaches to perception. Obviously, such ap- 
proaches are not limited to the case of the perception 
of such qualities, or would-be qualities, as gloomi- 
ness. Consider the sense or senses in which one 
might be said unconsciously to perceive a certain 
light as green: say while driving in a trance-like 
state, unconsciously responding to road conditions, 
and then coming to perceive (although still uncon- 
sciously) a certain light as green. A non-epistemic 
approach would emphasize the role of the light’s ob- 
jective greenness (if there really is such a thing), in 
specifying what it means to say that one has indeed 
unconsciously perceived the light as green. A dox- 
astic approach would emphasize the production of 
certain thoughts or beliefs. Whether there must also 
be a third sense in which one might be said uncon- 
sciously to perceive a certain light as green, may 
remain in question. In any case, the reason that I 
have chosen to focus on the (would-be) quality of 
gloominess is that, whatever one may take to be in- 
volved in the perception (conscious or unconscious) 
of such qualities as red or green, it seems clearly 
that we have in mind neither the non-epistemic nor 
the doxastic sense when we are considering the 
possibility of at least consciously perceiving one’s 
surroundings as gloomy. 

When one is consciously perceiving one’s sur- 
roundings as gloomy, then one is presumably not 
being causally affected by gloominess, as an actual 
objective quality in one’s surroundings. Or so I shall 
assume. Nor is one merely being caused, by some- 
thing that one is consciously perceiving, to have 
certain thoughts or beliefs. Excluding these alterna- 
tives, what then remain as possible approaches to the 
perception of the gloominess of one’s surroundings, 
or the perception of one’s surroundings as gloomy? 
Consider the following suggestions. They seem to 
me as reasonable as any could be, if we are indeed 
excluding the non-epistemic and the doxastic ap- 
proaches to perception, and yet also supposing that 
what in general makes the difference between con- 
scious and unconscious perception is that the former 
is the object of certain thoughts. For example, one 
might propose the following as the ingredients essen- 
tial to the consciousness of one’s surroundings as 
gloomy: 


(1) (a) P=perception of certain objective features of 
one’s surroundings; 

(b) T,=appropriate thought appropriately directed 
toward P; 

(c) R=appropriate “raw feels” or certain special 
feelings, appropriately connected (e.g., 
causally) with P; 

(d) T,=appropriate thought appropriately directed 
toward R, 


where the 7’s in question are supposed to be what 
make the perception conscious. (The same objection 
that I propose to offer will also be applicable if we 
make do only with T, and drop T, or if T} is sup- 
posed to be directed, not simply toward R, but to- 
ward a certain way in which R is connected with P.) 

But suppose, on some particular occasion, we 
only have P and R instead, connected in the way 
“appropriate” to perceiving one’s surroundings as 
gloomy, but with none of the thoughts in question, 
appropriately directed toward either P or R.. What 
should we then say? Should we say that what we 
have is a case of unconsciously perceiving certain 
objective states of affairs, and at the same time 
experiencing feelings (perhaps causally connected 
with this), essential to perceiving one’s surround- 
ings as gloomy, but still not a case of actually 
perceiving one’s surroundings as gloomy? (We 
should not in any event say that what we have is 
a case in which one is actually feeling gloomy. 
Even if it is necessary to experience special feel- 
ings, appropriately connected with gloom, in order 
to perceive one’s surroundings as gloomy, it is 
presumably not necessary for the latter that one 
actually feel gloomy. Of course, it is obviously not 
necessary that one actually feel gloomy in order to 
perceive one’s surroundings as such that one might 
come to perceive them as gloomy. But it also seems 
to me clear that it is not necessary that one feel 
gloomy in order actually to perceive one’s sur- 
roundings as gloomy; not even if certain special 
feelings are necessary for the latter.) 

But if what is supposed to make a perceptual state 
a state of consciousness is the presence of certain 
thoughts directed toward that state—so that one is 
now, in the absence of those thoughts, only un- 
consciously perceiving certain “objective” states 
of affairs—then why should we hesitate to say, in 
the absence of those thoughts, that one is now 
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unconsciously perceiving one’s surroundings as 
gloomy as well? Given that there is such a thing 
as perceiving one’s surroundings as gloomy, and 
that what in general makes a perception a state of 
consciousness in the first place is just the presence 
of certain thoughts directed toward that state, then 
why should the presence of T, and T, be needed 
for anything more than the conversion of a percep- 
tion of one’s surroundings as gloomy into a con- 
scious perception of one’s surroundings as gloomy? 
Why should we balk, as we seem reasonably to 
do, at the very idea of unconscious perception of 
one’s surroundings as gloomy? 

Some, again, may not balk: perhaps there is some- 
thing that we might not unreasonably regard as the 
unconscious perception of gloominess in one’s sur- 
roundings.: But to take such regard seriously, we 
would in turn either have to regard gloominess as an 
objective property of things (or at least as various 
sets, on different occasions, of objective properties 
of things), or to adopt a purely doxastic approach to 
perception. But we have excluded both suggestions. 
Furthermore, if gloominess is an objective property 
of things, then (1) is unacceptable anyway. If gloom- 
iness is an objective property, then, on the higher- 
order theory, we need only two ingredients in the 
first place, for the conscious perception of one’s 
surroundings as gloomy: 


(1') (a) P=perception of the gloominess of one’s 
surroundings; 
(b) T=appropriate thought appropriately directed 
toward P, 


where the presence of T is what renders P conscious 
in the first place. In other words, (1) is a proposal 
that one might make, as a higher-order theorist, 
only if one is prepared to concede that there is such 
a thing as perceiving one’s surroundings as gloomy, 
but does not want to concede that gloominess is, 
as in (1’), an objective property of things. 

It is important to be clear that the inclusion of 
special, perhaps physically irreducible, “feelings” 
(R, in (1c) and (1d)) is not essential to my point. 
Consider the following alternatives: 


(2) (a) P=perception of certain objective features of 
one’s surroundings; 
(b) 7,=appropriate thought appropriately directed 
toward P; 


(c) D=appropriate dispositional states, appro- 
priately connected (e.g., causally) with P; 
(d) T.=appropriate thought appropriately directed 
toward D. 

As before, when we suppose the presence of P and 
D, still connected in the appropriate way, but in the 
absence of the appropriate thoughts directed toward 
these elements, we have the following question to 
answer: Why should we hesitate to say that one is 
now unconsciously perceiving one’s surroundings 
as gloomy? (The same question would arise if, for 
example, we substituted for the inclusion of D, 
in (c) and (d), the need for some bit of occurrent 
“language of thought,” appropriately “describing” 
one’s surroundings as gloomy.) I conclude from the 
fact that, apart from irrelevant possibilities offered 
by the non-epistemic and doxastic approaches, we 
would prefer not to say this, that there is reason 
for rejecting the view that what in general makes a 
mental state a conscious state is that it is the object 
of higher-order thoughts, appropriately directed 
toward them.’ 

Of course one might always stipulate that, while 
perceptual consciousness is no more than the occur- 
rence of certain mental states, appropriately targeted 
as objects by higher-order states that are inessential 
to their occurrence in the first place, so long as the 
lower-order states are not in fact so targeted they are 
simply not perceptions any longer. But the higher- 
order theory is not in a position to do that, since (as 
I presume) precisely one of its motivations is to 
ground the possibility of unconscious perception in 
the first place. And it would seem to be no more than 
ad hoc to stipulate that, below the level of con- 
sciousness, one can perceive things only as what 
those things might also objectively be. 

I conclude by noting, on the other hand, that it is 
possible to consider an alternative view of what 
makes a conscious state conscious, according to 
which it is not at all arbitrary to maintain, and is in- 
deed necessarily the case, that one cannot (except in 
irrelevant senses) unconsciously perceive one’s sur- 
roundings as gloomy. For example, one might re- 
gard consciousness, as Husserl does, as a primitive 
form of mental directedness; correlative with that 
directedness will then be various modes in which 
a subject may come to be “appeared-to,” various 
appearance-correlates (Husserl: “noematic” or 
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“intentional” correlates). For example, the correlate 
of directedness through what we call “sensations of 
ted” will be (as is sometimes said) one’s being 
appeared-to “redly.”* Similarly, one might propose, 
among the material (Husserl: kyle) through which 
intentional directedness is able to operate are, in 
addition to “sensations of red,” states of the subject 
that are such that, by virtue of the occurrence of that 
very directedness through them, one comes to be 
appeared-to “gloomily.” 

On this view, the material in question might 
indeed comprise special, physically irreducible, 
sensation- or feeling-states. Or it might comprise 
purely dispositional states of a subject. And all of 
these feelings, sensations, and dispositional states 
may be able to occur unconsciously; they may be 
able to occur altogether apart from mental directed- 
ness through them. But there would be no more rea- 
son to conclude from this that it is possible uncon- 
sciously to perceive one’s surroundings as gloomy, 
than there would be to suppose that, apart from 
intentional directedness through “sensations of red,” 
one may still be appeared-to (albeit unconsciously) 
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redly. The conclusion would in fact be absurd, since 
what makes a state (in the relevant sense) a state of 
consciousness of one’s surroundings as gloomy— 
namely, mental directedness through a certain type 
of material—would be precisely what constitutes 
the “quality” of gloominess as a quality in one’s 
apparent surroundings in the first place. And in 
general: it is precisely such directedness, through 
various sorts of material, that constitutes conscious- 
ness (in the relevant sense) in general. Obviously, 
I have not purported to argue for such a view. The 
comment is simply meant to show how a general 
theory of consciousness may well explain why it is 
absurd to suppose that, in a relevant sense of “per- 
ceive,” one might unconsciously perceive one’s 
surroundings as gloomy, even though it is possible 
consciously so to perceive them. In any case, the 
higher-order theory of consciousness is able to 
explain this in only one of three ways: either by 
objectifying the quality of gloominess in one’s sur- 
roundings, by implausibly adopting a purely doxas- 
tic approach to the perception of one’s surroundings 
as gloomy, or by simple stipulation. 
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NOTES 


1. Cf. David M. Rosenthal, “Two Concepts of Consciousness,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 49 (1986), p. 338: “. . . conscious 
mental states are mental states that cause the occurrence of higher-order thoughts that one is in those mental states.” The causal 
condition for the appropriate sort of “object-hood” is stipulated in order to accommodate the evident “immediacy” of consciousness 
(pp. 335-36); it is irrelevant to my objection. Instead of higher-order “thoughts,” some philosophers speak of instances of higher- 
order “perception,” directed upon the mental states that are to be rendered conscious by them: Cf. D. M. Armstrong, A Materialist 
Theory of the Mind (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1986), pp. 92ff; but perception is then explicated in terms of the notion of 
belief-acquisition. The distinction between belief and thought is irrelevant to my objection. 

2. The apparently question-begging objection against “unconscious consciousness” is raised by Jean-Paul Sartre: Being and 
Nothingness, tr. Hazel E. Barnes (New York: Washington Square Press, 1966), pp. 11-12. Fora reply see Arthur C. Danto, Jean-Paul 
Sartre (New York: The Viking Press, 1975), p. 52; and also Rosenthal, p. 336. 

3. It should also be clear that, even if special feeling-states are essential to the perception of one’s surroundings as gloomy, my 
objection does not rest on supposing that it is impossible for those states to occur in an unconscious form. Though it may seem odd to 
continue to call them feelings in such a case, one might still want to hold that the states in question might occur in either a conscious 
or an unconscious form. On the higher-order theory, that would simply mean that they might or might not occur as the object of higher- 
order thoughts of a certain sort. I have not objected to this possibility. 

4. Edmund Husserl, Ideas Pertaining to a Pure Phenomenology and to a Phenomenological Philosophy: First Book, tr. F. Kersten 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1983), sect’s 37, 41, 86, 88 ff. (on objects and qualities as “correlates” of the consciousness of them), 
sect’s 85, 88 (on intentionality as directedness “through” appropriate bodies of “material”). 
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Postmodernity and Paranoia 


IERHAPS the single most prominent characteristic of the style of thinking that has recently become 
known under the label of “postmodernity” is a categorical refusal to accept at face value what people 


say they think or believe. 


For Friedrich Nietzsche, what we humans claim to know about the world and our place in it is simply 
a set of convenient illusions engendered by the quest for biological accomodation and psychological 
comfort. None of these claims merit recognition as serious attempts at knowledge. 


For Sigmund Freud, the individual’s deepest beliefs and most characteristic actions are the causal 
products of the workings of subconscious processes operating outside the sphere of the person’s awareness 
—1et alone control. Psychoanalysis must clear away the veil of self-engendered illusion and delusion to 
reorient people in understanding themselves and their world. 


For Karl Marx, the doctrines of rival political and economic theorists are never actually founded on 
the arguments—good, bad, or indifferent—by which they advocate them, but are mere surface manifes- 
tations of class interests that go unavowed and usually even unrecognized. Only the cold, hard light of 


- dialectical materialism can penetrate the fog of self-deception by which people conceal from themselves 


the social and political conditions of their existence. 


For Bertrand Russell, our language has a deeper structure altogether at variance with surface appear- 
ances. Such statements as “The present king of France is bald” are not mere mistaken claims about a 
putative (non-existent) person, but have a subsurface logical grammar in which no object whatsoever, 
real or pseudo, is at issue. Here—and most everywhere else—logical analysis is needed to unmask the 
very different logical structures that lie beneath the deceptive surface of language. 


For scientific instrumentalists from Percy Bridgman onwards, our physical theories have no real 
descriptive bearing on the way the world is. They are no more than useful computational fictions that 
enable us to move from one set of physical measurements to another. 


Much the same approach is at work in literary studies as well. For modern literary theory in its de- 
constructionist version denies that texts convey any definite message at all—be it overt or covert. 
Their seeming claims are merely pegs on which creative interpreters are free to hang whatever meanings 
they care to elaborate, irrespective of the restraints of a concern for the author’s ideas, information, 
intentions, etc. 


Even a cursory survey suffices to show the deep, continuous strain of paranoia that runs through the 
whole of “postmodernity.” All these fashionable approaches and schools share the view that people are 
unwilling or somehow unable to say what they mean and mean what they say. All would have us view 
the whole body of the written and spoken discourse produced by others as part of our vast and limitless 
conspiracy of deception—possibly of self, and certainly of others. Throughout, a common thread is 
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provided by the paranoia theory of life which sees humanity as emplaced in a world in which deception 
and delusion are the only sensible solution. 


The thread of ideology that runs like an ongoing Leitmotiv throughout postmodernist thought is the 
ultimate infeasibility of communication. Where the older tradition of philosophical scepticism saw a 
world in which reality hid itself behind an impenetrable veil but people could at least communicate, our 
postmodern theorists see a world where deceit and delusion cut us off from one another. Where the 
moderns invoke reason to urge the inadvisability of a reliance upon God, the postmoderns urge the 
inadvisability of a reliance upon man and reason as well. 


A conspiracy theory of communication is thus in vogue. A declaration, text, picture, etc., is a 
Potemkin village erected by one mind or one part of one mind to conceal (its doubtless deficient version 
of) the truth from the rest. Science, philosophy, art, etc., are all systems of illusion or delusion by which 
we play power games to fool one another for the sake of gaining some sort of psychological or political 
advantage. Our intellectual creations are without exception a system of illusions or delusions by which 
we lull others—and even ourselves—into an acceptance of benign or malign error. 


The idea that many or most people are trying as best they can with the imperfect means at their disposal 
to convey to others the truth not merely as they themselves see it but, as best they can judge, all careful 
and candid observers must see it—is something that all postmodernists reject out of hand. 


The unalloyed confidence of the panjandrums of postmodernity in the unbounded efficacy of their 
favorite nostrums is matched only by their sublime scepticism about the capacity of other people to know 
their own minds and discern their own wants. Promising deep insights into the hearts and minds of peo- 
ple, their analyses of human nature manifest the deepest disdain. It would take a venturesome—and 
foolhearty—soul to trade the imperfect reality of contemporary Europe or North America for the world- 
order envisioned by Nietzsche, Marx, Freud, or any of their postmodernist congeners, designed as these 
are to accommodate a populace whom their projectors view with the most profound distrust. 


Such convictions are (mercifully) largely alien to the experience of most ordinary people in most of 
their ordinary dealings. Surely it is in part this paranoic vision of all-pervasive distrust that explains 
why the culture of an intelligentsia dedicated to the tenets of postmodernism has become increasingly 
estranged from and irrelevant to the lower brow but surely saner culture of everyday experience—and 
explains the irrelevancy of the thought-life of the modern intellectual to the thought and outlook of 
most ordinary people. 


An ongoing trahison des clercs has been at work—a betrayal by the intellectual avant-garde of the 
fundamental values of communication and community on which alone civilized life can be predicated. 
Happily, most of us inhabit a thought-world in which communication is difficult but not impossible—a 
world where most people make a genuine effort to be understood and to understand. When the day comes 
—if it ever does—that postmodernism becomes the dominant mode not just among the academic intelli- 
gensia but among people at large, the world will be a poorer place for it. But there is no reason to antici- 
pate this misfortune, for despite their illuminating insights on points of detail, the postmodernists have 
mercifully got the big picture badly wrong. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


A prominent belief among contemporary philos- ` 


ophers is that foundationalism is dead—that 
this account of the structure of justified empirical 
beliefs is a philosophical relic that has been or ought 
to be discarded. Thus a survey of recent work on 
foundationalism may strike some as necessarily 
brief. Or—if a lengthy bibliography on the topic is 
presented—it might be supposed that there are a 
surprising number of contemporary philosophers 
who have a curious and unhealthy interest in philo- 
sophical mold and must. 
This survey of recent literature on the topic, con- 
centrating on the period 1975-1987, should at least 


. lay to rest the brevity hypothesis. In fact work on 


foundationalism is flourishing; only the highlights 
can be touched upon here. But quantity is not, of 
course, quality. My intent here is to describe and 
categorize rather than evaluate, and it remains to be 
argued that this renewed interest in foundationalism 
establishes or reestablishes it as a plausible alterna- 
tive to competing theories of empirical justification. 
The reader should at least be able to form some pre- 
liminary judgments, and to get some orientation 
regarding the relationships not only between foun- 
dationalist and nonfoundationalist theories but also 
among the various theories that have been proposed 
within the foundationalist framework. Certainly, 
given the prominence of the view that foundational- 
ism is dead, such work as is surveyed here deserves 
to become better known. l l 

One matter for the antifoundationalist to take 
special note of is the emergence since 1975 of 
versions of foundationalism that make more modest 
claims than the theory traditionally associated with 
Descartes. It is not clear that the standard arguments 
against foundationalism will work against these 
newer, more modest theories. Indeed, these 
theories were by and large designed with the pur- 
pose of overcoming standard objections. 
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Even the more traditional, stronger form of foun- 
dationalism has its contemporary advocates, and has 
been further developed. It would appear then that 
the antifoundationalist cannot rest upon past argu- 
ments but must at least survey contemporary foun- 
dationalism to determine whether recent develop- 
ments in both strong and modest foundationalism 
present a challenge to currently more popular theo- 
ries of epistemic justification. 


Foundationalism versus Coherentism 


Foundationalism is most frequently contrasted 
with coherentism. The debate between the two 
theories centers on differing accounts of how those 
empirical propositions which are epistemically jus- 
tified for a person are related to one another. The 
foundationalist claims that all such propositions are 
either foundational in that they require no external or 
independent justification, or else they are justified 
by these foundational propositions. Justificatory 
relations are linear and one-directional. Founda- 
tional (or, in contemporary terminology, “basic”) 
propositions justify nonfoundational (“nonbasic”) 
propositions, and not vice-versa. The most tradi- 
tional versions of foundationalism state that basic 
propositions are subjective propositions concerning 
sensory experiences that are given to a person. Stan- 
dard examples include propositions expressed by 
“I seem to feel heat” and “I appear to see something 
red.” Such propositions are traditionally said to be 
epistemically certain, indubitable, or incorrigible 
for a person. They provide the necessary foundation 
for every empirical proposition that we know. 

For the foundationalist, basic propositions have a 
special, independent epistemic status. They confer 
justification without requiring justification them- 
selves. The coherentist, by contrast, denies the 
existence of basic propositions. All propositions, 
even those about subjective sensory experience, 
require justificatory support from other propositions 
within the subject’s epistemic system. Any justified 
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proposition achieves its justification because it is 
supported by, and in turn helps to support, the other 
justified propositions within that system. Justifica- 
tory relations are interdependent and multi-direc- 
tional. In the process of revising and correcting our 
beliefs, we cannot stand outside our system of 
beliefs and critique them from some independent 
standpoint. Belief revision can only come from 
within that system, and no prior judgments can be 
made about what beliefs will fail to cohere with the 
system as a whole. Thus no belief or type of belief 
is in principle immune from revision. 


Foundationalism and Its Critics Before 1975 


Although Aristotle has been recognized as “the 
originator of epistemic foundationalism” (Moser and 
vander Nat 1987, p. 26), Descartes is the philoso- 
pher prior to the twentieth century who is most 
closely associated with foundationalism. Features 
such as the subjectivity and indubitability of founda- 
tional propositions are clearly apparent in Descartes’ 
epistemology. He also gives a prominent role to 
propositions about sensory experience that do not 
yet entail the objective existence of what one is 
ostensibly experiencing. The standard interpretation 
of Descartes is that he seeks to establish epistemo- 
logical certainty or indubitability for specific empiri- 
cal propositions about the external world by means 
of deductive entailment from indubitable founda- 
tional propositions (plus, as it turns out, various 
theological and metaphysical principles which no- 
toriously are introduced as though they are unprob- 
lematic assertions that can be inserted into an argu- 
ment at will). Schmitt (1986) has argued, however, 
that Descartes does not in fact or in intent regard 
specific propositions about the external world as 
either indubitable or as deduced from any set of 
epistemically prior propositions. 

Descartes’ injection of theological and meta- 
physical premises at an early stage of his epistemo- 
logical ascent was criticized even by his contempo- 
raries. In what appears to be the first of many subse- 
quent similar moves against foundationalism, it was 
apparently assumed, from Descartes’ specific fail- 
ure, that any attempt to justify propositions about 
the world from subjective starting points was bound 
to fail. Berkeleian idealism and Kantian construc- 


tivism in their different ways assumed that it was 
impossible for the sensory impressions presented in . 
human experience to tell us anything about the world 
of matter or of things-in-themselves. The question, 
which now seems an obvious one to ask, whether 
we could justify external-world propositions on the 
basis of subjective sensory propositions in a more 
direct way, without taking a Cartesian detour re- 
quiring a proof of God and the metaphysical baggage 
this in turn required, was not asked and systemati- 


- cally explored until the twentieth century.’ 


In the first half of the twentieth century, rather 
undeveloped foundationalist stances can be found in 
Brentano (1966 [1930]), Russell (1926 [1914], 1940) 
and some of the logical positivists (e.g., Schlick 
1959-[1934], Ayer 1940).* But it was C. I. Lewis 
(1929, 1946, 1952) who provided the most 
thorough and articulate defense of foundationalism 
during this time.’ Lewis gave special attention to 
developing the ideas of the sensory given—the non- 
conceptual element of experience which was to 
serve as the basis for empirical knowledge—and 
of the necessity of positing epistemically certain 
propositions if an infinite regress of justification 
was to be avoided. 

This revival of interest in foundationalism was, 
however, short-lived. One of the most prominent 
features of pragmatic philosophy and of analytic 
philosophy since the later Wittgenstein has been the 
sustained attack on doctrines associated with if not 
essential to traditional foundationalism. Sellars 
(1956) charged that the “given” element of sensory 
experience which the traditional foundationalist re- 
lies on as the source for basic propositions is a myth. 
Goodman (1952) and Reichenbach (1952) chal- 
lenged Lewis’ claim that the bases of empirical 
knowledge were epistemically certain. Quine (1969) 
claimed that the project of founding science on 
sense-data was hopeless, and called for a naturalized 
epistemology which would in essence reduce episte- 
mology to psychology. Quine (1951), Wittgenstein 
(1953, 1969), and philosophers of science such as 
Hanson (1958) and Kuhn (1962), shared an interest 
in differing “conceptual schemes,” “forms of life” 
or “paradigms” and suggested the possibility of a 
radical incommensurability between these concep- 
tual schemes. Such incommensurability would pre- 
vent us from taking any proposition whatever and 
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objectively evaluating its epistemic status by deter- 
mining how well it expressed the way “the world” 
was. This undercut an assumption essential to the 
foundationalist that such objective evaluation was 
possible. If these philosophers were correct, founda- 
tionalism seemed to rest on a fundamental mistake. 
Several philosophers applied these ideas to the 
development of coherentist alternatives to founda- 
tionalism (Aune 1967; Harman 1973; Rescher 1973, 
1974; Lehrer 1974; Sellars 1973). These develop- 
ments often included criticisms of foundationalism. 
In comparative isolation at the time, Chisholm 
(1966) revived a Lewis-type foundationalism. 
Pollock (1974) joined him, only to reject “classical” 
forms of foundationalism a few years later (1979). 
But Chisholm and, temporarily, Pollock, were foun- 
dationalist voices crying in a coherentist wilder- 
ness. By the early 1970’s foundationalism had gen- 
erally come to be regarded as a defunct theory.* 


Since 1975 


The years 1975 and 1976 saw the publication of 
important articles by Pastin (1975a, 1975b), Alston 
(1976a, 1976c), and Delaney (1976). These articles 
were the first of several claiming that foundational- 
ism’s critics had argued successfully, if at all, only 
against quite specific and perhaps implausible ver- 
sions of foundationalism that could readily be modi- 
fied or rejected by working foundationalists.* Sub- 
sequently, many articles and monographs appeared 
calling for and in some cases developing in detail 
modifications of foundationalism that nonetheless 
maintained connections to the traditional theory 
(e.g., Almeder 1983; Annis 1977, 1978; Audi 1978, 
1983; Chisholm 1977, 1980; Cornman 1977, 1979, 
1980; Flor 1984; Foley 1987; Fumerton 1985; Alan 
Goldman 1979, 1981, 1982, 1988; Haack 1982/83; 
Moser 1985a; Pollock 1979; Sosa 1985).° 

In spite of foundationalism’s being revived once 
again, another trend—and the dominant one in the 
literature—has continued to assume that founda- 
tionalism is no longer viable. Some philosophers, 
most notably Laurence BonJour (1978, 1985) and 
Michael Williams (1977), have continued to press 
detailed and extensive criticisms of foundational- 
ism. Several have further developed coherentist and 
pragmatist alternatives (BonJour 1985; Dancy 1984; 


Davidson 1981, 1986; Graybosch 1986; Harman 
1986; Lehrer and Cohen 1983; Lehrer 1986; 
Margolis 1986; Rescher 1977, 1979, 1980). 

The most radical trend away from foundational- 
ism has been the call to articulate and practice a 
new type of “post-modern” or “post-analytic” phi- 
losophy. Developments of “cultural hermeneutics” 
and “epistemological relativism” take much of their 
impetus from the perception that foundationalism 
is dead (Rorty 1979; Rajchman and West 1985; 
Wachterhauser 1986). Rorty—perhaps the philoso- 
pher most responsible for the prominence of the 
view that foundationalism is dead—specifically 
discusses the implications of this view for the prac- 
tice of analytic philosophy. He sees the alleged 
demise of foundationalism as the starting point of 
his critique of contemporary analytic philosophy. 
Rorty would likely see the efforts of even some 
coherentists as misguided attempts to carry on 
analytical philosophy by other means. 

Another area of recent interest is considerably 
more amenable to foundationalism: a good deal of 
attention is being paid to forms of naturalized episte- 
mology, particularly reliabilism (which, as we will 
see, can be stated in a form compatible with modest 
foundationalism). Reliabilism appears to have 
attracted more interest recently than toundationalism 
itself. (On reliabilism see, for example, Adams and 
Kline 1987; Alston 1983, p. 74, 1986a; Armstrong 
1973, pp. 159-61; Dretske 1981; Fumerton 1985, 
pp. 68-70; Alvin Goldman 1986; Heil 1984; 
Kornblith 1980; Luper-Foy 1987; Nozick 1981, 
Ch. 3; Pollock 1984; Schmitt 1981, 1983, 1984; 
Swain 1981a, 1981b; also the articles appearing in 
The Monist 68, 1985. On naturalized epistemology 
in general see, for example; Annis 1982a; Alvin 
Goldman 1985; Grandy 1987; Kekes 1977, pp. 106- 
07; Kornblith 1985; Lycan 1985, 1988; Papineau 
1981/82; Sosa 1983.) 

It has been suggested that coherentism is currently 
the dominant view about the structure of epistemic 
justification (Foley 1980, p. 53). But interest ap- 
pears to be growing both in forms of naturalized 
epistemology that see the foundationalist-coheren- 
tist dispute as resting on a false presupposition 
(Kornblith 1980, p. 598), and in post-modernist 
moves away from any universal principles attempt- 
ing to account for human knowledge—whether 
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foundationalist or coherentist in structure. The re- 
jection of traditional foundationalism does not entail 
acceptance of purely coherentist principles. Indeed 
the literature has not lacked for criticisms of such 
principles.’ 

Although it is not clear what account of epistemic 
justification, if any, is embraced by a majority of 
contemporary epistemologists, it is clear that a 
majority do regard foundationalism—at least in the 
stronger and more traditional versions that posit the 
sensory given, the subjective starting point for ali 
empirical justification, and the certainty or indubi- 
tability of basic propositions—as having been re- 
futed. A certain moral fervor is even to be noted in 
the rejection of foundationalism: “Suddenly ‘anti- 
foundationalist’ is a good thing to be” (Simpson 
1987, p. 2); “opposition to foundationalism ought 
‘to be the philosophical equivalent of resistance to 
sin” (Levi 1981, p. 590, characterizing Rorty’s 
views). So many epistemologists have echoed the 
refrain of the death of foundationalism that it would 
appear reasonable for those less familiar with the 
literature to simply assume its falsity.’ 

At this point in time, however, we have to deal 
not with a single foundationalist theory but with a 
variety of related theories. Whether the arguments 
that have been made against foundationalism are 
successful against all theories that might be appro- 
priately described as foundational remains to be 
seen. The necessary preliminaries are to get clear on 
the tenets essential to any form of foundationalism 
and to delineate the various versions of founda- 
tionalism that have been proposed in the recent 
literature. 


Tl. THE VARIETIES OF FOUNDATIONALISM 


The Essence of Foundationalism 


Most of those defining foundationalism agree on 
two tenets which are essential to any form of foun- 
dationalism. The following formulations capture 
the intent of most authors:° 


EF1; There are basic propositions. 

EF2: Any justified empirical proposition is either 
basic or derives its justification, at least in part, 
from the fact that it stands in an appropriate 
relation to propositions which are basic. 


This characterization of foundationalism leaves us 
with two obvious questions: What are basic propo- 
sitions, and just what is the epistemic relation they 
bear to nonbasic propositions? Virtually all versions 
of foundationalism would agree with one elabora- 
tion upon these essential tenets: Basic propositions 
form a limited set of epistemically privileged propo- 
sitions. They are privileged in that they are self- 
justified, or, in other formulations, noninferentially 
or immediately justified. A basic proposition is said 
to be justified independently of any other proposi- 
tions that might be justified for a subject, although 
on some accounts the justification of a basic propo- 
sition does depend on the nonconceptual sensory 
state the subject is in. 

But, granting there are basic propositions, what 
kinds of propositions are basic? How do we charac- 
terize and explain their property of being epistem- 
ically privileged? How do they confer justification 
on nonbasic propositions? It is in different answers 
to these’ questions that the different versions of 
foundationalism are generated. 


Variations on a Theme 


Many distinctions have been made in the litera- 
ture since 1975 that can be applied to generate 
different versions of foundationalism. I will not 
mention all such distinctions." My aim is to provide 
characterizations of those distinctions which are 
most important to the debate about the viability of 
foundationalism and to the clarification of the main 
differences between strong and modest forms of 
foundationalism. 

The varieties of foundationalism fall into two 
main classes, related to the two essential tenets of 
foundationalism. First, different foundationalist 
theories offer different specifications of the nature 
of basic propositions. Second, there are different 
ways of construing the relation between basic and 
nonbasic propositions. 

As Display No. 1 shows, the varieties of founda- 
tionalism may be presented in outline form in two 
major divisions corresponding to the two essential 
tenets of foundationalism. (In what follows the term 
“basics” is short for “basic propositions.”) 
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Display No. 1 
Varieties of Foundationalism 


I. Specifications of the Nature of Basic Propositions 


A. The Content of Basic Propositions 
1. Psychological Foundationalism 
2. External-World Foundationalism 


B. The Epistemic Status of Basic Propositions 
1. Superior Basics Foundationalism 
2. Modest Basics Foundationalism 


C. The Status of “P is Basic” or of Founda- 
tionalist Principles as Basic Propositions 
1. Iterative Foundationalism 
2. Simple Foundationalism 

D. Belief Status of Basic Propositions 
1. Belief Foundationalism 
2. Sensory Foundationalism 

E. Context Dependence of Basic Propositions 
1. Stable Basics Foundationalism 
2. Contextual Foundationalism 


If. Accounts of the Relation Between Basic and 
Nonbasic Propositions 
A. Logical Relationships 
1. Deductive Foundationalism 
2. Enumerative Induction Foundationalism 
3. Explanatory Induction Foundationalism 
4. Epistemic Principles Foundationalism 
B. Phenomenalist Relationships 
1. Phenomenalist Foundationalism 
2. Nonphenomenalist Foundationalism 


C. Extent of Justification of Nonbasic by 
Basic Propositions 
1. Pure’ Foundationalism 
2. Mixed Foundationalism, 

D. External vs. Internal Justification of 
Nonbasic by Basic Propositions 
1. Externalist Foundationalism 
2. Internalist Foundationalism 


IAI. Psychological Foundationalism. This tra- 
ditional view, going back at least to Descartes, 
maintains that only propositions about a person’s 
mental states can be basic for that person. Such 
propositions do not entail the existence of the 
objects which the person is ostensibly experiencing 


or entertaining beliefs about. Basic propositions are 
generally thought to include, but need not be limited 
to, propositions expressing a person’s belief states. 
Examples: S believes there is an apple on the table. 
S seems to feel heat. S seems to see something red. 
S is appeared redly to. 

Psychological Foundationalists include Descartes 
(see especially the Second Meditation), Chisholm 
(1977, pp. 16-22), Lewis (1946, pp. 172-75) and 
Moser (1985a, pp. 173-87). Audi uses the phrase 
“psychological foundationalism” to refer to a quite 
distinct view represented as an empirical thesis 
about how an individual’s beliefs are related to one 
another in terms of the individuel’s disposition to 
cite other beliefs, or none at all, in support of a 
given belief (Audi 1978, pp. 592, 595-96, 604). 

IA2. External-World Foundationalism. Ordinary 
propositions about the “external world” are basic. 
For the Psychological Foundationalist, the proposi- 
tion that there is an apple on the table is nonbasic 
for any given subject S. It is justified perhaps by S$’s 
belief that there is an apple on the table or by some 
cluster of psychological propositions detailing S’s 
sensory experiences. The External-World Founda- 
tionalist, by contrast, maintains that the proposition 
that there is an apple on the table can itself be basic. 
Such straightforward singular propositions about 
ordinary observations are immediately justified, re- 
quiring no support from psychological propositions 
(which themselves presumably remain basic on the 
External-World account). A foundational structure 
is retained because more theoretical propositions, 
e.g., those of science, require these ordinary obser- 
vational propositions for justificatory support. 

The idea that we do not require further justifica- 
tory support for ordinary observational propositions 
is reminiscent of G. E. Moore’s antiskeptical argu- 
ments (Moore 1959 [1939], 1966 [1925]). But 
Moore does not talk in either of these essays about 
the structure of known or justiñed . propositions. 
Thus it is difficult to assess from them whether he is 
a foundationalist of any sort, although Kekes (1977, 
pp. 89-90) does attribute External-World Founda- 
tionalism to Moore. Clearer cases of External-World 
Foundationalists are Kekes himself (1979), Foley 
(1987, pp. 73-76), Quinton (1973, Part II) and 
Swain (1981b, pp. 227-28).'? Annis’ “contextualist 
theory” (1977 and 1978) essentially combines 
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External-World Foundationalism with Contextual 
Foundationalism. Annis’ view is that in appropriate 
contexts (including nonproblematic observational 
contexts) ordinary propositions about the external 
world can be basic for some observers, but such 
propositions may not be able to serve as basics in 
other contexts (Annis 1977, p. 351). Further dis- 


cussions of this view are to be found, e.g., in Alston — 


(1983, p. 75) and Pappas (1982, pp. 91-96). 

Cornman suggests what could be classified as a 
third type of foundationalism under category IA. 
This view might be called “Theoretical Basics Foun- 
dationalism,” and would hold that the theoretical 
statements of science are basic, being epistemo- 
logically prior both to propositions about subjective 
psychological states and to ordinary singular propo- 
sitions about the external world. However, I do not 
find any clear advocacy of such a view in the litera- 
ture. Cornman (1977, pp. 296-97) suggests that 
Sellars maintains that the further development of 
science will eventually lead us to the point where 
Theoretical Basics Foundationalism is the correct 
account (making it a form of Contextual Founda- 
tionalism). It is not clear, however, that Sellars in 
fact adopts the view that such an epistemic shift will 
occur. He appears to consider the possibility with- 
out evaluating its likelihood (Sellars 1967, pp. 354, 
358). In any case, Sellars explicitly rejects the view 
that we should now regard the theoretical statements 
of science as basic (1967, pp. 353-58). 

IB1. Superior Basics Foundationalism. In addi- 
tion to being epistemically privileged as justifiers 
that require ‘no independent justification, basic 
propositions are, according to the Superior Basics 
view, justified to the highest possible degree—a 
status not shared by any other empirical proposi- 
tions. This ultimate degree of justification is 
described variously as certainty, incorrigibility, or 
indubitability. Certainty is defined in a variety of 
ways. Incorrigibility is often defined in terms of 
the impossibility of being mistaken, indubitability 
in terms of the impossibility of doubt. For present 
purposes, I shall disregard the distinctions between 
these concepts and refer generically to the Superior 
Basics view. 

Superior Basics Foundationalists include Lewis 
(1929, Ch. 10; 1946, p. 186) and Chisholm (1980, 
pp. 549-50). Descartes of course is known for his 


emphasis on the certainty and indubitability of 
foundational propositions. 

IB2. Modest Basics Foundationalism. No super- 
ior justificatory status for basics is required. On 
most such accounts, basics must have some degree 
of justification, but need not be more highly justi- 
fied than the propositions they justify. The general 
perception has been that at least the Superior Basics 
aspect of traditional foundationalism must be given 
up. 
Detailed expositions or defenses of Modest 
Basics Foundationalism include those by Almeder 
(1983, 1987), Audi (1983), Cornman (1977, 1980), 
Delaney (1976), Alan Goldman (1988, pp. 138-43) 
and Pastin (1975a, 1975b). Almeder (1983) main- 
tains that basic propositions are not themselves 
justified. 

IC1. Iterative Foundationalism. On this view, if 
p is an immediately justified proposition for S, then 
the proposition that p is immediately justified must 
itself be immediately justified for S. That is, where 
pis basic, the epistemological proposition asserting 
that p is basic must itself be basic. A broadened ver- 
sion of this view would require of other episte- 
mological propositions central to a foundationalist 
account—for example, principles stating founda- 
tionalist conditions under which nonbasic proposi- 
tions are justified—that they too be immediately 
justified or basic. 

IC2. Simple Foundationalism. This version 
denies any iterative requirement for propositions 
of the form “p is basic” or other epistemological 
propositions. 

Alston (1976c) introduced the distinction between 
Iterative and Simple Foundationalism. Iterative 
Foundationalism is a problematic theory that would 
be difficult to defend. Alston noted that several 
criticisms of foundationalism made the assumption 
that foundationalism was iterative, and he was con- 
cerned to point out that Simple Foundationalism 
presented an alternative that was not susceptible to 
these criticisms. The question is whether there have 
actually ever been any Iterative Foundationalists. 

Passages in Descartes and Lewis do suggest Itera- 
tive Foundationalism, although it is not clear that 


either finally adopts or requires that view. Alston. 
(1976c, pp. 181-82) argues that for Descartes a -` 


foundational belief B can only be identified as such 


| 
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if the subject is immediately justified in the higher- 
level epistemological belief that B is immediately 
justified. According to Alston this commits 
Descartes to Iterative Foundationalism. Van Cleve, 
however, interprets Descartes as a Simple Founda- 
tionalist (Van Cleve 1979, see especially p. 73n43 
for his response to Alston). Although he does not 
specifically refer to Alston’s distinction, it would 
appear that Schmitt presents an interpretation of 
Descartes as a Simple Foundationalist (Schmitt 
1986). 

In An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation 
(1946, p. 186), Lewis is clearly attempting to estab- 
lish the certainty of “the data which eventually 
support a genuine probability,” i.e., singular basic 
propositions. However, in Mind and the World 
Order (1929, pp. 311-12), in a passage which 
appears to be making the same point, Lewis subtly 
shifts from the conclusion that his argument estab- 
lishes the certainty of singular propositions that 
serve as the data supporting nonbasic propositions to 
the conclusion that it establishes the certainty of 
“antecedent general truths” (emphasis mine). Lewis 
also speaks of “the knowledge which depends on 
{these principles],” as though the epistemic prin- 
ciples which determine which singular proposi- 
tions are basic are themselves not only certain, but 
foundational and basic. 

Even in An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation 
itself, Lewis’ comments might be taken to imply 
iterativist assumptions. In arguing that nothing can 
be probable unless something is certain, Lewis 
holds that a basic proposition that is only probable 
will allow us to say of nonbasic propositions only 
that they are probably probable. And this leads, 
according to Lewis, to a circle or an infinite regress 
(Lewis 1946, p. 186). This seems to assume that 
the epistemic judgments of a foundationalist theory 
(e.g., propositions such as those expressed by “p 
is probable,” “q is basic,” “r is evident,” etc.) must 
themselves be certain, and this might be taken to 
imply Iterative Foundationalism. 

Alston also notes some “level confusions” in 
Chisholm’s set of definitions and principles that 
could be taken to imply Iterative Foundationalism 
in Chisholm’s system (Alston 1980, pp. 574-81). 
It remains to be seen whether these indications of 
Iterative Foundationalism in the works of Lewis 


and Chisholm do indeed commit them to this view, 
and if so whether such commitments are essential 
components of their foundationalist systems. 

ID1. Belief Foundationalism. This version re- 
quires that what is basic for a subject be a proposition 
that is believed by that subject. Many foundation- 
alists appear to accept this requirement, usually 
quite implicitly by discussing foundational proposi- 
tions only in the context of basic or immediately 
justified beliefs. 

Lehrer (1974, p. 76), Pollock (1979, pp. 93-94), 
and Williams (1977, p. 61) seem to assume in their 
defining statements of basic propositions that any- 
thing which is basic must be a subject’s belief, or at 
any rate that only such believed basics can epistemi- 
cally support nonbasics. This assumption is then 
used against foundationalism, e.g., when Pollock 
writes (1979, p. 98): 


According to [foundationalism], all epistemic support 
derives ultimately from what epistemologically basic 
propositions one believes. Unfortunately, one rarely 
believes any epistemologically basic propositions at all. 


ID2. Sensory Foundationalism. An alternative 
account holds that that which functions as the basic 
proposition need not itself be a proposition that is 
believed by the subject, though it is necessarily 
something true of her. While there are in principle 
several varieties of foundationalism fitting this 
description, traditionally the most important one 
maintains that propositions about the subject’s sen- 
sory experiences (plus perhaps memories of past 
sensory experiences) are the primary means by 
which the bulk of that subject’s nonbasic proposi- 
tions come to be justified. For this reason I refer to 
this alternative as Sensory Foundationalism. It may 
be associated with discussions particularly in Lewis 
of the “given,” the doctrine that there is a noninter- 
preted, preconceptual element in experience that is 
simply given or presented to the subject. According 
to Sensory Foundationalism, propositions about the 
given elements of a person’s sensory experience are 
capable of being basic for that person. 

Annis (1978, p. 213), Cornman (1977, p. 287), 
Pastin (1975b, p. 147, reprinted in Pastin 1978, 
p. 286), and Will (1974, p. 144) do not impose a 
belief requirement upon their definitions of basic 
propositions, although these philosophers do not go 
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on to espouse Sensory Foundationalism. Chisholm’s 
definition of basic or, in his terminology, self-pre- 
senting, propositions does not require that what is 
self-presenting be a belief (Chisholm 1977, p. 22; 
cf. Chisholm 1980, p. 549). However, when he 
formulates his epistemic principles stating how 
basic propositions justify nonbasic ones he does so 
in terms of basic propositions being those that are 
believed by the subject (see e.g., 1977, p. 78, 
principle C). 

Sensory Foundationalism per se appears in Lewis 
(1946, Ch. 7, see especially p. 174). I believe that 
Moser may also be interpreted as a Sensory Foun- 
dationalist (see my discussion of Moser’s 
intuitionism in Part MI). 

IE1. Stable Basics Foundationalism. This ver- 
sion assumes that only a certain type of proposition 
can be basic. The Psychological Foundationalist, for 
example, insists that only propositions about a sub- 
ject’s mental states, as opposed to external-world 
observation statements or theoretical statements, 
can ever be basic. This is a stable, objective fact 
about human knowledge, not something that can 
change with a change in context, over time, or from 
culture to culture. Note that the Stable Basics view 
is about the stability of the type of proposition that 
can be basic, not about any supposed invariance ina 
particular proposition’s being basic. Obviously, a 
particular proposition may be basic in some contexts 
and not in others. Whether the proposition expressed 
by “S seems to see something red” is basic for $ 
would presumably depend on the sensory experi- 
ences S is having. Also, the proposition may be 
basic for S and justified but not basic for others who 
are, for example, observing S or listening to her 
report on her current experiences. 

It is reasonable to assume that Stable Basics 
Foundationalism is the view implicitly adopted in 
the work of those foundationalists who do not 
specify that what counts as a basic proposition is 
to be understood contextually. 

IE2. Contextual Foundationalism. The alterna- 
tive to the Stable Basics view maintains that dif- 
ferent types of propositions can, in different epis- 
temic contexts, serve as basics. One subcategory 
of Contextual Foundationalism emphasizes that dif- 
ferent types of propositions function as basic 
depending on the type and depth of the particular 


epistemic inquiry in question. The main point here 
seems to be to allow external-world propositions 
to serve as basics in ordinary epistemic contexts 
yet to preserve a role for subjective sensory prop- 
ositions as basic in special cases, particularly when 
doubts about the external-world or about ordinary 
knowledge claims are entertained. There is no sug- 
gestion of changing socio-cultural conditions as the 
driving force behind variation in what constitutes 
a basic proposition. This modest form of Contextual 
Foundationalism appears to be held by Annis 
(1977, see especially p. 351) and Audi (1983, see 
especially pp. 129-31). 

A more influential subcategory of Contextual 
Foundationalism suggests that what functions as a 
basic proposition varies with changing cultural, his- 
torical or scientific conditions. A major tradition 
descending from (but not including) Kant and 
asserting the cultural or historical relativity of cate- 
gories is at least compatible with this version of 
foundationalism, even though this compatibility is 
often unrecognized and even though in fact it has 
generally been assumed that the theories within this 
neo-Kantian tradition are incompatible with founda- 
tionalism. Most likely, those who assume such 
an incompatibility have in mind more traditional 
versions of foundationalism. 

But there is nothing in principle to keep theories 
of this sort from being described as foundational. 
They can retain the two essential tenets of founda- 
tionalism and remain structurally identical to a more 
traditional theory. Whether they remain compatible 
with the spirit of foundationalism as conceived by 
philosophers such as Lewis and Chishoim is quite 
another question. It is unlikely that these philoso- 
phers would feel they were making only minor 
concessions if they found themselves forced to 
adopt this sort of contextualism. 

Sources for relatively broad statements of this 
socio-cultural form of Contextual Foundationalism 
include Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations 
(1953), Quine’s “Two Dogmas of Empiricism” 
(1951), and Sellars’ “Empiricism and the Philoso- 
phy of Mind” (1956). These authors probably did 
not see themselves as foundationalists, even of a 
moderate sort, and only recently have the latter two, 
at least, been so interpreted (Cornman 1977, 
pp. 296-97; see also Johnsen 1986, pp. 598-99 on 
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Quine). But now that the distinction between mod- 
erate foundationalism and pure coherentism has 
been made, it has been argued that such philoso- 
phers as Quine and Sellars should be placed within 
the former category. However, I think that any 
interpretation of Quine as a foundationalist will 
come from his sketchy remarks relevant to this in 
“Two Dogmas of Empiricism” rather than from his 
more developed account in “Epistemology Natur- 
alized” (Quine 1969). Cornman’s interpretation of 
Sellars as a Theoretical Basics Foundationalist has 
been discussed above. The view that theoretical 
propositions will come to be basic given further 
scientific developments is of course also a version 
of Contextual Foundationalism. As noted, I do not 
believe that Sellars maintains this view in spite of 
Cornman’s attribution of it to him. 

Although his metaphilosophical conclusions 
imply the rejection of any positive theory of knowl- 
edge, Rorty’s specific comments on and criticisms 
of traditional theories of knowledge seem to imply 
one sort of Contextual Foundationalist account, 
according to which basic propositions are whatever 
fundamental assumptions remain accepted and un- 
challenged in a given social or even conversational 
context (see Rorty 1979, pp. 159, 170, 174, 178). 
Sosa notes that this “salon account of knowledge” 
is identifiable as a species of foundationalism (Sosa 
1983, pp. 56-57). . 

Works which are less directly tied to epistemol- 
ogy, but which nonetheless have been closely allied 
with and perhaps influenced by the epistemological 
views of Wittgenstein, Quine, and Sellars, include 
studies in the philosophy of science such as Hanson’s 
Patterns of Discovery (1958), Kuhn’s The Structure 
of Scientific Revolutions (1962), and Feyerabend’s 
Against Method (1975). Kuhn’s book in particular 
has in turn had its influence in epistemology, helping 
to make contextualist orientations—in this case the 
concept of paradigm shifts in the scientific commun- 
ity over time—more popular and accepted. 

Additional discussions of contextualism are to be 
found in Airaksinen (1982, with a reply by Annis 
1982b), Almeder (1983), Duran (1986), Flor (1984), 
Haack (1982/83), McGinn (1981/82), and a series 
of articles on social knowledge in Synthese 73 
(1987). These more recent writings geherally recog- 
nize the compatibility of contextualist assumptions 
with versions of foundationalism. 


IIA1. Deductive Foundationalism. A basic prop- 
osition must deductively entail the nonbasic prop- 
osition it justifies. 

HA2. Enumerative Induction Foundationalism. 
Basic propositions justify nonbasic propositions by 
enumerative induction: After a series of observa- 
tions one arrives at a probable conclusion. In the 
case of Psychological Foundationalism, a series of 
sensory experiences would presumably make prob- 
able a conclusion about the external world. 

Unless one is a phenomenalist, neither Deductive 
Foundationalism nor Enumerative Induction Foun- 
dationalism appears very plausible. Chisholm indi- 
cates the difficulties with both views (Chisholm 
1977, pp. 64-67). Some critics of foundationalism 
have also noted these difficulties, and have appar- 
ently assumed that a foundationalist theory must 
be committed to one or the other of these views 
(e.g., Quine 1969, p. 74; Harman 1973, pp. 164- 
67; Rescher 1973, pp. 207-10). 

Descartes has been interpreted as requiring a 
deductive relation between foundational and non- 
foundational knowledge. Perhaps this interpretation 
is due to Descartes’ comparison of his method, with 
its insistence on “exact demonstrations,” to that of 
the geometers (Haldane and Ross edition, Volume 
I, p. 140). Schmitt argues, however, that Descartes 
granted that many ordinary empirical propositions 
were known only with probability, and that his 
comparison with the geometers’ method applied to 
second-order epistemological principles, not to 
merely probabilistic first-order knowledge. See, for 
example, Schmitt’s discussion of the passage in 
the Sixth Meditation in which Descartes writes, “I 
conjecture with probability that body does exist” 
(Schmitt 1986, p. 493; cf. Descartes, Haldane and 
Ross edition, Volume I, p. 187). 

It is possible for a phenomenalist such as Ayer to 
be considered a Deductive Foundationalist. Ayer 
asserts a linguistic equivalence between sense-data 
propositions and physical-object propositions: 
“Propositions which are ordinarily expressed by 
sentences which refer to material things could also 
be expressed by sentences which referred exclu- 
sively to sense-data,” (Ayer 1940, p. 232). But even 
Ayer insists that no sense-data statement formally 
entails a physical-object statement (p. 239). Perhaps 
there is a tension between these two claims. But 
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Ayer, at any rate, would not consider himself to be a 
deductivist in terms of the relationship in question. 

IEA3. Explanatory Induction Foundationalism. 
A basic proposition justifies a nonbasic proposition 
because the latter provides the best explanation for 
the former. Nonbasics are justified as inductive 
inferences to the best explanation given those prop- 
ositions which are basic for the subject. 

ILA4. Epistemic Principles Foundationalism. The 
conditions under which basic propositions justify 
nonbasic propositions are stated by special episte- 
mological principles, presumably synthetic and a 
priori truths which are independent of the deductive 
and inductive inference rules of logic and science. 

Categories HA3 and IIA4 illustrate that founda- 
tionalists need not require that basics justify non- 
basics by means of deduction or enumerative induc- 
tion. The alternative of Explanatory Induction Foun- 
dationalism is developed by Cornman (1980), Moser 
(1985a) and Alan Goldman (1988). Chisholm is 
critical of this alternative (1978, pp. 605-06) and 
prefers the Epistemic Principles approach (1966; 
1977, Ch. 4; 1980) as does Pollock in his early work 
on foundationalism (1974). Although these episte- 
mic principles themselves are presumably necessar- 
ily true, they dictate only that a basic proposition 
render a nonbasic proposition probably true or in- 
crease its degree of justification by a particular 
degree. 

UB1. Phenomenalist Foundationalism. Phen- 
omenalism is a theory of perception, and of the 
meaning of physical-object propositions, that is of- 
ten associated with foundationalism. As combined 
with Sensory Foundationalism it is the view that a 
nonbasic proposition about ordinary external-world 
objects is definitionally equivalent to—or, in some 
formulations, logically constructed from—a basic 
proposition (or series of such propositions) about 
sense-data or sensory experiences. Ayer (1940) and 
possibly Lewis (1946) can be considered Phen- 
omenalist Foundationalists..* Both attempted to 
explain in detail how ordinary external-world prop- 
ositions could be analyzed in terms of sense-data 
propositions or conditionals stating what appear- 
ances would follow from what perceptual actions. 
More recently, Dicker has developed a version of 
phenomenalism claimed to be nonreductionist that 
attempts to respond to Chisholm’s objections to 


phenomenalism (Dicker 1980, see especially pp. 
167-69; see also Chisholm 1977, p. 127). 

IIB2. Nonphenomenalist Foundationalism. This 
category includes any form of foundationalism 
which does not make phenomenalist assumptions. At 
least one criticism of foundationalism is in fact en- 
tirely dependent on the assumption that foundation- 
alism is committed to phenomenalism (Dilman 
1975). But theories of perception and meaning 
are logically distinct from theories of epistemic 
justification, and it is difficult to see why a theory 
about the structure of justified empirical proposi- 
tions must be committed to a particular theory of 
perception or of meaning. There does not appear 
to be any reason why an epistemologist who main- 
tains an adverbial theory of perception, or even 
direct realism, cannot still maintain that proposi- 
tions achieve justification through a foundational 
structure. Chisholm in particular has taken pains 
to develop a foundationalist theory that avoids 
phenomenalist commitments (e.g., Chisholm 
1977, p. 30). 

IIC1. Pure Foundationalism. Basic propositions 
completely justify all nonbasic justified proposi- 
tions. No additional epistemic relations or princi- 
ples are required to explain how nonbasic proposi- 
tions acquire their justification. 

IIC2. Mixed Foundationalism. Nonbasics are 
justified only in part by basics in that some of their 
justification can derive from other nonbasics. 
Theories of this type may hold, for example, that 
basic propositions are necessary but not sufficient 
conditions for the justification of at least some types 
of nonbasic propositions. They may hold, in addi- 
tion, that coherence relations provide an additional 
possible source for the justification of nonbasic 
propositions. The second of the essential tenets of 
foundationalism only prohibits a nonbasic proposi- 
tion from deriving all of its justification from coher- 
ence relations or some other relations that have 
nothing to do with basic propositions. Basic prop- 
ositions must have something to do with the justifi- 
cation of every empirical proposition. 

Those who advocate a mixture of foundationalist 
and coherentist principles, though with very differ- 
ent degrees of import attached to the coherentist prin- 
ciples, include Chisholm (1977, 1980), Cornman 
(1977, 1980), Haack (1982/83) and Pollock (1979). 
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Dauer (1980) argues that coherentist principles are 
required and prevent at least the stronger forms of 
foundationalism from being viable. I am not aware 
of any foundationalist who explicitly advocates 
Pure Foundationalism, but Foley (1980) criticizes 
Chisholm’s use of coherentist principles as 
unnecessary. Pastin notes Lewis’ recognition in An 
Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation of the “fact 
of congruence,” i.e., of the role coherence relations 
play in enhancing justification (Pastin 1975a, p. 
409; cf. Lewis 1946, pp. 171, 187, 338-53). 

IID1. Externalist Foundationalism. An important 
distinction between two concepts of epistemic justi- 
fication that has recently been made bears on the 
sort of foundationalist principles one constructs. 
The literature contains various formulations of this 
distinction—most often referred to as the distinction 
between external and internal justification—and it 
is clear that various authors do not always have 
precisely the same distinction in mind.'* Indeed, I 
believe that, like the foundationalist-coherentist 
distinction itself, the internalist-externalist distinc- 
tion is not a clear-cut dichotomy but rather a set of 
views varying by degrees and forming a continuum. 
An extreme internalist conception would require 
that, if a belief p is to be justified for S, S must have 
consciously reasoned through a justification pro- 
cedure for p or, in cases of simpler and more obvious 
propositions where steps of reasoning are presum- 
ably not needed or appropriate, S must have in some 
sense cognitively grasped or directly apprehended 
that p is true or likely to be true. A less strict form of 
internalism would require not that § go through an 
actual process of reasoning or direct apprehension, 
but that S could do so by reflecting upon whether 
p is likely to be true in light of the evidence that 
constitutes her current epistemic system. 

On externalist accounts, the full conditions for 
justification need not be accessible to $ in the ways 
required by internalism. The conditions for proper 
justification of p may obtain even if S$ would not 
be able to discover this upon reflection. Reliabilist 
theories of justification (e.g., Swain 1981b; Alvin 
Goldman 1986) are externalist theories. The relia- 
bility of the process by which S came to believe p 
is external to S’s epistemic system in that the 
process can be reliable whether or not $ knows this 
or could come to know this by reflection upon 


current evidence. Causal theories of justification or 
knowledge are also externalist (e.g., Dretske 1981, 
Ch. 4). Although advocates of these theories empha- 
size the definition and sources of justification over 
the structural relations between justified proposi- 
tions, the theories are quite easily allied with foun- 
dationalist approaches. Basic propositions may be 
seen as those stating the reliability conditions for 
perceptual experiences or stating the noninferential 
beliefs caused by such conditions, with all other 
empirical beliefs justified by relation to these basics. 

Externalist Foundationalism, then, is any version 
of foundationalism which requires only external 
justification of nonbasic propositions by basic 
propositions. 

IID2. Internalist Foundationaiism. This form of 
foundationalism requires that internalist justifica- 
tory conditions apply to the justification of non- 
basics by basics. Nonbasic propositions do not be- 
come justified for the subject just because external 
conditions which are in some sense out of the sub- 
ject’s current epistemic reach happen to apply. The 
justification must be accessible to the subject given 
the evidence currently available to her. 

Although Chisholm is generally regarded as an 
Internalist Foundationalist (e.g., Alston 1986b, 
p. 205), I believe there is a tension between 
Chisholm’s general explication of his approach 
(e.g., Chisholm 1977, p. 17; 1986, pp. 91-92) and 
the actual epistemic definitions and principles he 
puts forward (Chisholm 1977, Chs. 1 and 4; 1980). 
The general remarks suggest internalism, but the 
principles themselves appear to be externalist. 
Moser’s “intuitionism” is a form of Internalist 
Foundationalism (Moser 1985a). 

Note that I have only characterized Internalist and 
Externalist Foundationalism with respect to how 
nonbasic propositions are justified. The question 
whether basic propositions are internally or extern- 
ally justified is distinct. For the foundationalist, the 
senses in which basic and nonbasic propositions are 
justified are quite different, and it would appear 
possible to advocate, for example, externalist justi- 
fication of basics and internalist justification of 
nonbasics. 


Relations Between These Categories 


Commitment to one version of foundationalism 
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in one of these categories does not as a rule imply 
commitment to a particular version in another cat- 
egory. There are some exceptions to this (e.g., 
Sensory Foundationalism as formulated can apply 
only to Psychological Foundationalism).. But a 
commitment to Psychological Foundationalism, for 
example, does not commit one to the Superior 
Basics view, or to Phenomenalist Foundationalism, 
Pure Foundationalism or Iterative Found- 
ationalism. It is possible, however, that certain 
nonobvious connections may be shown to exist such 
that one variety of foundationalism here identified 
in fact entails another variety in a different cate- 
gory. Indeed it is my hope that the present outline 
may serve to make such connections as might exist 
more easily discernible. 


HI. STRONG FOUNDATIONALISM 


In discussing the above categories, I have cited 
authors only insofar as their views correspond with 
those of a particular category. But no one category 
makes for a full-fledged theory. To get a sense of 
what such a theory looks like, and to compare 
theories, it is useful to consider at least a few of 
those that have been ‘proposed. 

This discussion of specific theories must be highly 
selective given the number of foundationalist theor- 
ies of one sort or another that are to be found in the 
literature. I will continue on strong forms of founda- 
tionalism and on some of the more modest forms of 
foundationalism that avoid the radical contextualism 
that allows cultural or scientific developments to 
determine what constitutes a basic proposition. The 
radical contextualism of philosophers such as Rorty 
stands quite far from the traditional anti-relativist 
spirit that has been one of the motivations of most 
foundationalists, and is in any case better known 
than the contemporary noncontextualist founda- 
tionalist theories I wish to draw attention to. 


Chisholm’ s Epistemic Principles Foundationalism 


Chisholm has continued to develop and refine a 
strong form of foundationalsim in the tradition of 
Lewis. He has, for example, insisted on Psycholog- 
ical Foundationalism over External-World Founda- 
tionalism (e.g., Chisholm 1977, pp. 20-22). 
Psychological Foundationalism is the stronger 


theory because a more limited class of basic prop- 
Ositions must carry the load of justifying all other 
empirical propositions. Also, Psychological Foun- 
dationalism attempts to answer the skeptical chal- 
lenge that asks how our subjective mental experi- 
ences can tell us anything about the world external 
to our experiences. If it is successful, it provides 
an answer to this challenge in a way that External- 
World Foundationalism cannot, since the latter 
assumes we already have unproblematic basic 
knowledge of many propositions about the external 
world. 

Chisholm also carries on the Lewis tradition of 
Superior Basics Foundationalism. Lewis maintained 
that if anything is to be probable, something must 
be certain (Lewis 1946, p. 186). Chisholm is one of 
the few contemporary foundationalists who main- 
tains that basic or self-presenting propositions are 
certain (e.g., Chisholm 1980, pp. 549-50). 

Chisholm’s foundationalism is perhaps most 
elaborate and detailed in its formulation of epistemic 
principles that attempt to explain how propositions 
acquire justification. Particularly essential for a 
foundationalist program are those principles stating 
the conditions under which basic propositions jus- 
tify nonbasic propositions. Such principles attempt 
to bridge the epistemic gap that exists in strong 
foundationalist theories between subjective propo- 
sitions about sensations or beliefs and propositions 
about the world external to the subject. 

In an early version of Chisholm’s theory, such 
bridge principles were of the form: 


If p, then q is justified for $ 


where p is a basic proposition and q a nonbasic 
proposition (Chisholm 1966, pp. 45-50).'7 After 
Heidelberger (1969) criticized principles of this form, 
Chisholm restated his principles in revised form: 


If p and q, then r is justified for S 


where p is a basic proposition, r a nonbasic proposi- 
tion, and q a set of independent conditions (Chisholm 
1977, pp. 75-81; 1980, pp. 555-56). These indepen- 
dent conditions require, roughly, that S must not have 
any grounds for doubting r. 

It would not appear that the propositions stating 
independent conditions q can themselves be basic. 
In Chisholm’s formulations they contain complex 
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epistemic relations which may not even be under- 
standable and accessible to the subject, let alone 
propositions for which she could have basic or 
immediate justification. If they are not accessible 
to the subject, it would appear that Chisholm’s 
principles must be externalist, since they would 
state conditions necessary for justification which 
obtain external to what the subject is aware of or 
what she has epistemic access to given the evidence 
available to her at the time. Even if they are acces- 
sible, questions may be raised about whether prin- 
ciples in the more recent form proposed by 
Chisholm are truly foundational, since nonbasic 
conditions g appear to be as essential as basic prop- 
osition p to the justification of r. Chisholm provides 
at least a partial response to such questions 
(Chisholm 1980, pp. 557-59). More discussion on 
both sides of this issue would I believe be useful. 
(For discussions and critiques of other aspects of 
Chisholm’s epistemic principles see Alston 1980; 
Foley 1980, 1983; Fumerton 1985, pp. 26-27; Hall 
1976; Shirley 1980; Triplett 1980. See also the 
articles on Chisholm’s epistemology in Philosophia 
7, 1978, especially Hall’s article and pp. 605-10 
for Chisholm’s reply to Hall.) 

Once a nonbasic proposition has achieved some 
degree of justification from basic propositions via 
bridge principles, its justification can be enhanced 
by its coherence with other nonbasic propositions 
in the subject’s epistemic system. Chisholm’s epis- 
temic principles also spell out such coherence 
enhancement in detail (Chisholm 1977, pp. 82-84; 
1980, p. 556). In this, Chisholm is advocating 
Mixed as opposed to Pure Foundationalism, and 
he is in company with every other foundationalist 
I am aware of. 


Moser’ s Intuitionism 


Moser’s foundationalist theory as presented in 
Empirical Justification (1985a) is in some respects 
stronger than Chisholm’s. Moser, like Chisholm, 
is a Psychological Foundationalist. But Moser fol- 
lows Lewis more closely than does Chisholm in 
the important matter of the sensory given and its 
role in the justification of nonbasic propositions. 
Moser grounds all justification in the “immediate 
apprehension” of what is given to the subject in 


sensory experience. It is the subject’s immediate 
apprehension of the given that provides her with 
good reason to think that a particular “given- 
belief’—e.g., her belief that she seems to see a 
blue book or her belief that she feels pain—is true 
(Moser 1985a, pp. 121, 170). 

Moser does maintain that it is the given-belief 
itself—as opposed to the related proposition about 
what the subject immediately apprehends—that is 
immediately justified for the subject (p. 173). This 
is presumably because the act of immediate appre- 
hension occurs independently of conceptualization 
(p. 166). As I understand Moser, an infant can im- 
mediately apprehend redness without possessing any 
concepts or the capacity to entertain beliefs. But 
being justified requires conceptual sophistication 
on the part of the subject—especially given Moser’s 
internalist sense of justification. Hence it is not 
appropriate to attribute any degree of justification 
to the infant simply for being in this nonconceptual 
state. Moser speaks of given-beliefs as “founda- 
tional,” and would probably therefore classify him- 
self as a Belief Foundationalist. It is possible, how- 
ever, to think of basic propositions as those about 
what the subject immediately apprehends, since 
Moser stresses the sensory experiences such propo- 
Sitions describe as the ultimate source of justifi- 
cation. We may in that case describe Moser as a 
Sensory Foundationalist. Under this construal, 
basic propositions are nonjustified justifiers. As 
propositions about what the subject immediately 
apprehends, they serve as the source for given- 
beliefs which are immediately justified and in turn 
mediately justify nonbasic propositions. 

Moser explicitly rejects externalism and attempts 
to construct a theory of foundaiionalism based 
primarily on an internalist account of justification 
(see pp. 143-47 for his rejection of Chisholm’s 
foundationalism on the grounds of its alleged exter- 
nalism and pp. 147-50, 157-206 for his develop- 
ment of an Internalist Foundationalism he calls “in- 
tuitionism”). Moser’s explication of the means by 
which basics justify nonbasics places him in the 
category of Explanatory Induction Foundationalists 
(pp. 198-205). 

Moser rejects Superior Basics Foundationalism 
(pp. 150-57). In this he departs from both Lewis 
and Chisholm. Many would on this basis classify 
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Moser’s as a modest form of foundationalism. To 
some extent the classification of a theory as strong or 
modest is a matter of convention. My own view 
though is that, in light of the variety of ways in 
which foundationalist theories may differ, it is best 
not to make the choice between the Superior Basics 
view and the Modest Basics view the sole criterion 
for classifying a foundationalist theory as strong or 


modest. I believe that Moser’s combination of Psy- 


chological and Internalist Foundationalism, together 
with his reintroduction of the much-maligned doc- 
trine of the sensory given as the source of all empiri- 
cal justification, make it more accurate to describe 
his theory as a form of strong foundationalism. 

The following survey of some recent modest 
foundationalist theories should make clear that 
there are more significant departures from the 
theories of strong foundationalists such as Lewis 
and Chisholm than the simple denial of Superior 
Basics Foundationalism. 


IV. MODEST FOUNDATIONALISM 


Pollock’ s Negative Coherence Theories and 
Direct Realism 


In a 1979 article, Pollock came to reject “classi- 
cal foundationalism” (including his own earlier posi- 
tion of 1974) in favor of theories intermediate be- 
tween foundations theories and coherence theories. 

Pollock suggests that the continuum between 
classical foundationalism and pure coherentism is 
simply generated by the single variable of the 
degree of epistemic privilege attached to the set of 
basic propositions, with classical foundationalism 
attributing the highest degree of privilege (presum- 
ably a property like certainty) to basic propositions 
and pure coherentism attaching no intrinsic 
privilege to any type of proposition (Pollock 1979, 
p. 101). However, the various theories between 
the strongest forms of foundationalism and 
coherentism cannot be generated as straightfor- 
wardly as this. Indeed, in his own development of 
specific theories he brings many additional factors 
into play. For example, one would expect Pollock 
to reject classical foundationalism on the grounds 
that basics have only a small degree of epistemic 
privilege and are not certain or indubitable. In fact, 


as we have seen in the discussion of Belief Foun- 
dationalism, his rejection is based on the idea that 
we do not normally have beliefs about epistemolog- 
ically basic propositions. Pollock maintains that 
basics are not generally believed because they are 
about the content of perceptual experience, and 
ordinarily our beliefs are about physical objects 
and not the contents of our experience (1979, pp. 
98-99). 

This particular move does not in fact dispose of 
classical or strong forms of foundationalism. Even 
if it were true that we do not have beliefs directly 
about the content of our experiences that do not 
make covert reference to physical objects (a point 
disputed by Firth 1964), Pollock is here assuming 
Belief Foundationalism and not considering a 
Lewis-type Sensory Foundationalism. Pollock in 
effect defines away the latter as a possibility by 
incorporating Belief Foundationalism requirements 
into his general definition of foundations theories 
(1979, p. 93). But surely Sensory Foundationalism 
does not violate either essential tenet of founda- 
tionalism. Sensory Foundationalism will neces- 
sarily be a version of Psychological Founda- 
tionalism, and if combined also with Superior 
Basics Foundationalism, as in Lewis, we surely 
have a form of strong foundationalism. 

One gets a better sense of versions of founda- 
tionalism that truly move away from strong founda- 
tionalism by considering the other theories dis- 
cussed by Pollock. These theories are in fact con- 
siderably more sophisticated than those which 
differ from traditional theories merely on the 
Superior Basics issue. Pollock discusses for 
example a class of theories he terms “negative 
coherence theories.” Such theories assume that any 
given belief is prima facie justified just by the fact 
that the subject holds it. Reasons function nega- 
tively: a belief is automatically justified unless there 
is some reason to question it (p. 101). Such a theory 
sees no epistemological problem with accepting the 
subject’s epistemic system of beliefs as a whole as 
it currently exists. Individual beliefs are examined 
and abandoned only if specific reasons are found 
for doing so. 


But can such coherence theories be allied with 


foundationalism at all? Pollock recognizes that they 
can (1979, p. 105): 


ZA 
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Given any classical foundations theory, we can con- 
struct a negative coherence theory by saying that a 
person S is justified in believing a proposition P iff 
he does believe P and he has no reason to think that 
his belief in P could not be justified in accordance 
with the foundations theory if he were sufficiently 
reflective about those states of himself which are 
reported by the propositions considered epistemolog- 
ically basic by the foundations theory. 


Thus for example: if a foundations theory takes 
propositions about an individual’s sensory experi- 
ences to be basic for that individual, then the 
associated negative coherence theory would assert 
that an ordinary physical-object proposition is jus- 
tified if believed and if the subject has no reason 
to think that the proposition would be rendered 
doubtful were he to reflect on propositions about 
his current sensory experiences. 

Whether one prefers to consider this a modest 
form of foundationalism with strong coherence 
leanings, or a modest form of coherentism with 
strong foundationalist leanings, is perhaps a matter 
of semantics, perhaps a matter of how the interpre- 
tation of the theory is worked out in detail. What- 
ever category is chosen for it, it is notable as an 
example of a theory that stands between more con- 
ventional forms of foundationalism and coheren- 
tism, incorporating elements of both in more or 
less equally significant degrees. 

Pollock does not himself appear to endorse any 
theory that so combines negative coherence with 
foundations. The question of how best to classify 
Pollock’s own preferred theory is a difficult one, 
especially since he has continued to modify his views 
since his 1979 article. In that article he appears to 
endorse a general negative coherence theory for 
“subjective” justification and what he calls direct 
realism for a theory of “objective” justification 
(1979, pp. 108-11). (The terms “objective” and 
“subjective” here distinguish “what a person should 
believe given what are in fact good reasons for be- 
lieving things, and what a person should believe 
given his possibly mistaken beliefs about reasons,” 
(1979, p. 110.) Direct realism is represented in 1979 
as the view that S is justified in believing p iff the 
set of basic propositions that are true relative to S 
(as opposed to believed by S} support p. In Poliock’s 
most recent account (Contemporary Theories of 


Knowledge, 1986), direct realism is represented as 
the view that “our epistemic norms must license 
inference directly from perceptual states to phys- 
ical-object beliefs without mediation by beliefs 
about the perceptual states” (1986, p. 175). In the 
1979 article, direct realism and negative coherence 
are not combined into one unified theory but refer 
to different senses of justification. 

Direct realism sounds very much like Sensory 
Foundationalism. Indeed, I believe it is Sensory 
Foundationalism. So when, by 1986, Pollock jetti- 
sons the negative coherence aspect of his account of 
epistemic justification (1986, pp. 35-87) and em- 
braces direct realism as the best available account 
(1986, pp. 175-79), I believe that this in effect re- 
turns Pollock to a strong foundationalist theory, 
specifically to Psychological Foundationalism and 
Sensory Foundationalism. Pollock himself would 
not accept such a description—would not in fact 
describe himself as a foundatianalist at all— 
because, as noted, he assumes that any theory prop- 
erly described as foundational will be some form 
of Belief Foundationalism. But this seems to me 
mistaken for reasons noted above. 

In whatever way Pollock, in his latest incarnation, 
is to be best categorized, the variety of views he has 
described, if not endorsed, gives a useful picture 
of some ways in which stronger and more modest 
versions of foundationalism may be distinguished. 


Haack’ s Foundherentism 


Like Pollock, Haack recognizes a continuum of 
theories from “Pure Foundationalism” to “Pure 
Coherentism” (Haack 1982/83). It is instructive to 
compare an intermediate theory like hers with the 
others here discussed. Hers is far enough toward the 
side of the spectrum that I believe it is best described 
as a modified coherence theory that is incompatible 
with foundationalism. She labels her intermediate 
theory “Foundherentism,” a view that, like founda- 
tionalism, allows some “beliefs” (her description 
of foundationalism here appears te assume Belief 
Foundationalism) to be intrinsically more secure 
epistemically than others (though not certain) 
but, like coherentism, allows that the justifica- 
tion of these more secure beliefs “may depend 
upon the support of less secure beliefs” (p. 149). 
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Foundherentism would appear to be incompatible 
with any variety of foundationalism, since the justi- 
ficatory dependence of more secure beliefs on less 
secure ones would not allow the former to qualify as 
basic propositions in any sense which a founda- 
tionalist could accept. 


Foley's Subjective Foundationalism 


In The Theory of Epistemic Rationality (1987), 
Foley develops a theory of “subjective founda- 
tionalism.” Foley’s overarching aim is to determine 
what it is for a person to be epistemically rational in 
believing a proposition (p. 1). Foley recognizes that 
this aim is different from at least some of the aims 
(discussed below) that have traditionally motivated 
foundationalist theories. This difference in aims is 
likely, Foley notes, to lead to a theory importantly 
different from traditional foundationalism. 

Foley’s view is that there are “properly basic” 
propositions, but that there is no essential connec- 
tion between such a proposition’s being true and its 
being rational for a person. (Contrast Chisholm’s 
definition of basic or self-presenting propositions, 
Chisholm 1977, p. 22.) According to Foley, properly 
basic propositions are those that are uncontroversial 
for the subject to assume. To say a proposition p is 
uncontroversial for S to assume is to say that no 
proposition which S believes with more confidence 
than p can be used to argue against p (see Foley, 
pp. 63-64 for the full definition). It must also be the 
case that $ would, on reflection, believe that in most 
relevant possible situations in which she believes p, 
her belief that p would be true (p. 68). 

Foley’s theory maintains, as must any founda- 
tionalist theory, that nonbasic propositions are 
epistemically supported at least in part by proposi- 
tions that are properly basic. However, the epis- 
temic relations between basics and nonbasics are 
as subjective as are Foley’s criteria for proper bas- 
icality. Suppose basic proposition p in fact makes 
nonbasic proposition q likely, and S rationally 
believes p. This is not enough to make q rational 
for S. It will not do so if, for example, S would 
not even on reflection come to realize the support 
p provides for g. Conversely, a proposition p that 
does not in fact make q likely may nonetheless 
make q rational for S, if S would believe “given 


ideal reflection” that p does make q likely (pp. 
71-72). For Foley, rational belief is a function of 
the subject’s own existing set of beliefs and her 
epistemic standards. 

This theory raises the specter that any belief 
whatever, no matter how bizarre, might count as 
rational if a person’s other beliefs and methods of 
reflection were, from our point of view, quite unac- 
ceptable epistemically. Foley acknowledges such 
a possibility. He does move to mitigate this concern 
by clarifying the concept of ideal epistemic reflec- 
tion (pp. 33-39) and noting that, under his theory, 
standards for attaining epistemic rationality are in 
fact relatively strict (pp. 102-14). He also points 
to environmental and biological factors that will 
tend to make epistemic standards similar from indi- 
vidual to individual (p. 113). Finally, he notes that 
“not every failure is a failure of rationality” (p. 
114). We should acknowledge that bizarre beliefs 
might, for some individuals, be rational, and look 
for a different sort of explanation for what has gone 
wrong than the alleged irrationality of such beliefs. 

Foley recognizes that while his theory is structur- 
ally foundational, it has many points of contact 
with coherentism (pp. 93-102). 

In terms of its foundationalist structure, Foley’s 
theory is to be classed as a Modest Basics, External- 
World Foundationalism. Foley thinks that, for the 
typical person, the external-world proposition that 
that person sees a cat on the mat will be properly 
basic. No proposition that the person believes with 
equal confidence would be likely to be useful in 
arguing against it (p. 74). As for a Superior Basics 
property like infallibility, a person might have what 


- is in fact an infallible belief with respect to a par- 


ticular proposition, but if she would not even on 
reflection realize the infallibility of her belief, the 
proposition in question might not even be rational 
for her, much less properly basic (p. 71). 

Foley’s theory is a form of Internalist Founda- 
tionalism. Indeed, I believe it is the result of the 
thoroughgoing application of the internalist concept 
of justification to a foundationally structured 
theory. I believe it can be argued that other Inter- 
nalist Foundationalists such as Moser are not as 
thoroughgoing in their applications of internalism. 
Ultimately Moser ties justification to external stan- 
dards—to what is true—with his doctrine that all 


À 
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justification is grounded in that which is given to the 
subject in sensory experience. This does not mean 
Moser’s theory is inconsistent or otherwise unac- 
ceptable. Strong foundationalists such as Moser, 
Chisholm and Lewis have very good reasons for 
tying justification to truth at some point in the justi- 
ficatory process. They are likely to regard Foley’s 
foundationalism, even with its acceptance of basic 
propositions, as straying too close to coherentism. 
Like coherentism, Foley’s theory allows no exit 
from the circle of the subject’s beliefs. How then 
can such beliefs be properly grounded? 

I believe that the difference between Foley and the 
strong foundationalists is based on two broadly dif- 
ferent concepts of justification—what we might call 
traditional epistemic justification versus Foley’s 
concept of epistemic rationality. And I believe that 
these differences stem from different motives and 
interests. Traditionally, foundationalism has been 
advocated with the aim of solving several philo- 
sophical problems, perhaps chief among them the 
problem of skepticism. And given traditional 
assumptions, one of the specific skeptical problems 
to be solved has been to explain how knowledge of 
the objective world is acquired from subjective ex- 
periences, and to properly connect up a person’s 


_ justified beliefs with true propositions about the 


way the world is. These concerns invite theories 
which are at least at some point externalist—they 
require that justified beliefs be explained ultimately 
in terms of what is true independently of what the 
subject believes. 

By contrast, the problem which Foley’s theory 
attempts to resolve is a subjective one: What, from 
the subject’s point of view, ought she to believe 
insofar as her goal is to be rational? Since Foley’s 
interest is not in solving the traditional problem of 
skepticism, he can use as his reference point the 
individual’s epistemic system as it currently exists, 
without worrying about how that epistemic system 
as a whole, or critical parts of it such as that person’s 
own epistemic standards, come to be justified by 
something outside that epistemic system. And since 
his concern is with what should and should not be 
reasonable for the typical subject in typical cir- 
cumstances, Foley need not be concerned with evil- 
demon hypotheses and other outlandish-seeming 
epistemological possibilities. Such possibilities do 


constitute a skeptical challenge, and insofar as our 
goal is to refute skepticism, they need to be addres- 
sed. But Foley appears to be right in maintaining 
that since we have no positive evidence for them, 
they are too weak to constitute arguments that could 
typically make ordinary beliefs about the world 
irrational (pp. 72-73). Indeed, it would seem irra- 
tional of us to suspend belief about ordinary matters 
of fact on the grounds that there might be an evil 
demon systematically deceiving us. Barring a refu- 
tation of the skeptic, our ordinary beliefs might 
lack some ultimate justification in a sense that has 
concerned philosophers from Descartes to 
Chisholm, yet such beliefs might be entirely 
rational in Foley’s sense. i 
Attempting to address the skeptical challenge is 
presumably a worthy goal nonetheless, as is 
developing a theory of rational belief. As Foley 
observes, insofar as traditional foundationalism and 
his own theory of subjective foundationalism are 
operating with different goals and different con- 
cepts of justification, they may both be right (p. 69). 


V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


My primary concern has been to describe and 
categorize foundationalist theories, not to evaluate 
them. It is possible that none of them are true, or 
even on the right track. All the same, there is a 
sense in which the very existence and extent of the 
profoundationalist literature here surveyed makes 
it inappropriate to claim that foundationalism. is 
dead. Nor does it appear likely that foundationalist 
theories will fade from the scene in the immediate 
future. It is worth noting that many of the most 
recently developed foundationalist theories (e.g., 
those of Foley 1987, Fumerton 1985, Alan 
Goldman 1988, Moser 1985a) are products of the 
younger generation of philosophers whose work is 
just beginning to be recognized. 

Of course vigorous discussion of nonfoun- 
dationalist accounts of epistemic justification is also 
to be expected. Indeed the current scene in epis- 
temology as a whole is particularly vital and rich. 
It may well be, as some critics of foundationalism 
assert, that foundationalist epistemology was for 
too long the dominant paradigm, and that it is good 
that it has been dislodged from such a position, so 
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that a variety of approaches in epistemology may 
flourish. But it appears that the eagerness of some 
philosophers to remove. foundationalism from 
such a dominating position has led them to prema- 
turely dismiss it, as though it has no role in con- 
temporary debates. Although it remains to be dem- 
onstrated, my own view is that we do not yet know 
enough about the structure of empirical justifi- 


cation especially given the new concepts and dis- 
tinctions that have recently been introduced, to 
be assured that a particular theory or type of 
theory is correct or the obviously preferred ap- 
proach. If that is the situation, then it is best 
that a diversity of views be debated, and foun- 
dationalism should surely be included among 
them." 
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NOTES 


1. This broad claim may well require modification by subsequent historical research. With the notable exception of Schmitt’s 
article, little has been written about the history of foundationalism. 

2. But the coherentist views of Otto Neurath indicate that the central tenets of logical positivism did not dictate a view about 
the structure of epistemic justification. 


3. Gowans (1984) maintains that while Lewis does defend foundationalism in An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (1946), 
Lewis’ earlier book Mind and the World Order (1929) actually contains a critique of foundationalism. See Moser (1988, pp. 
197-98) for a response to Gowans’ argument. 


4. Although during this period Chisholm and Pollock were alone in publishing developed foundationalist theories that retained 
the relatively strong requirements of Lewis’ foundationalist system, other philosophers wrote sympathetically about foundationalism 
or began to suggest ways in which more moderate foundationalist theories could be developed. Roderick Firth (1964) noted several 
ways in which the Lewis version of foundationalism might be moderated without yet becoming a coherence theory. Panayot 
Butchvarov assumed a foundationalist account of knowledge in The Concept of Knowledge (1970, see especially p. 202). He did 
not, however, develop or defend a specific account of how basic propositions (or “primary perceptual knowledge”) can provide 
justification for nonbasic propositions (see, e.g., pp. 204-05). In The Nature of Things (1973), Anthony Quinton defended a 
modified, nontraditional version of foundationalism which maintained that basic propositions were as a rule corrigible propositions 
about material objects (see, e.g., pp. 10; 213). His work is significant as an early articulation of modest foundationalism, a view 
which was to be adopted by several other epistemologists in subsequent years. Pappas (1982, p. 81) implies that Quinton was 
not a foundationalist of any sort, based on an earlier work of Quinton’s (Quinton 1955). Although Quinton does say there that 
“because of multiplicity of uses there are no ‘basic sentences’” (Quinton 1955, p. 49), he also speaks of “the sin of the coherence 
theory” (p. 51) and seems to me to support a post-Wittgensteinian, contextualist foundationalism. (I discuss this type of found- 
ationalism in the text following.) D. M. Armstrong’s defense of reliabilism in Belief, Truth and Knowledge (1973) is also compatible 
with modest forms of foundationalism and includes a discussion of his reasons for departing from the traditional Cartesian concept 
of the foundations of knowledge (Armstrong 1973, pp. 156-57). 

5, Although inevitably somewhat arbitrary, 1975 marks as good a date as any for beginning our survey of these recent trends. 
Philosophers such as Firth and Quinton did anticipate the move to modest foundationalism (see note 4). But it was with articles 
such as Pastin’s and Alston’s that philosophers began directly challenging the assumptions and arguments of the critics of 
foundationalism. See, for example, Pastin (1975a, pp. 418-19) on Reichenbach, Goodman and Rescher; Alston (1976c, pp. 
167-69) on Aune. l 


6: Georges Dicker does not refer to foundationalism as such, but his approach in Perceptual Knowledge (1980) would appear 
to be a defense of modest foundationalism of a phenomenalistic type. 

7. Significant criticisms of pure coherentism are to be found in Cornman 1980, pp. 145-51; Foley 1980, p. 61; Moser 1985a, 
pp. 72-84; Pollock 1979, pp. 101-05; Sosa 1980b, pp. 18-20, 1985, pp. 13-19. 

8. The many statements to this effect in the literature (in addition to those that can be found in the works critical of foundationalism 
discussed or mentioned in the text) including those by Airaksinen 1978, p. 263, 1981, p. 403; Clark 1977, p. 143; Dancy 1985 
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p. 62; Frankenberry 1987, p. 77; Hacking 1980, p. 586; Johnson 1978, pp. 71-72; Kekes 1982; McGinn 1981/82, pp. 97-98; 
Nielsen 1986, p. 277; Pols 1986, p. 17; Sayers 1985, pp. 84-95; Schenck 1986, p. 238; and Verges 1987, pp. 309, 311. In many 
cases the theory thought to have been refuted is referred to simply as “foundationalism.” It is often not clear in such cases whether 
the criticism is meant to include recent modest versions of foundationalism as well as stronger formulations of the theory. Those 
advocating modest forms of foundationalism as a rule do so because they believe stronger versions of the theory are not viable 
(see e.g., Delaney 1975, p. 8; Pastin 1975a, p. 419). 

9. Compare, for example, Annis 1977, p. 345; BonJour 1985, p. 17; Chisholm 1964, p. 263 (reprinted in Chisholm 1982, pp. 
126-27); Gowans 1984, p. 241; Lehrer 1977, pp. 17-18; Moser 1985a, p. 117; Pollock 1979, p. 93; Sosa 1980b, p. 5; Van Cleve 
1979, p. 74, For a more extended discussion of the definition of foundationalism see Stiffler 1984. 


10. For specific characterizations of basic propositions see Alston 1976b, pp. 257-58; Annis 1978, p. 213; Aune 1967, p. 41; 
Butchvarov 1970, p. 62; Chisholm 1977, pp. 20-22, 1980, p. 549; Cornman 1977, p. 287; Lehrer 1974, p. 76; Lewis 1946, pp. 
28, 182; Pastin 1975b, p. 147 (reprinted in Pastin 1978, p. 286); Pollock 1979, pp. 93-94; Quinton 1966, p. 58; Sellars 1979, 
pp. 171-72; Will 1974, p. 144; Williams 1977, p. 61. For more extensive discussions of basic propositions see Chisholm 1979, 
pp. 337-41; Feldman 1977; Heidelberger 1979; Pastin 1975b and 1977. 

Almeder (1983) maintains that basic propositions are not themselves justified. They confer justification without themselves 
requiring or possessing justification. On this view basic propositions are nonjustified justifiers. In what follows I will talk of basic 
propositions as being justified. If Almeder is right, appropriate adjustments will have to be made in how we talk about basic 
propositions. Almeder’s position may also require revisions in our understanding of the strength and nature of basic propositions. 
See also Johnsen (1985) and Moser (1985b) on Almeder. 

11. Additional theoretical distinctions are to be found in Sosa (1980a, 1980b, 1981, 1983) and Haack (1982/83). 

12. Kekes’ own rejection of foundationalism is an attack on a strong form of foundationalism that requires that basic propositions 
be incorrigible (Kekes 1982, p. 273). 

13. Alston (1971, 1976b) provides careful distinctions among these concepts in the context of a discussion of what propositions 
a subject might have “privileged access” to. Pappas (1982) provides definitions of incorrigible and non-inferential knowledge. 
See also Lehrer’s definition of incorrigibility (1974, p. 83) and definitions of certainty in Firth (1967), Chisholm (1977, p. 10) 
and Klein (1981, Ch. 3). 

14. Pollock (1986, p. 41) attributes phenomenalism to Lewis. Moser (1988, pp. 198-200) more carefully and correctly notes that 
Lewis explicitly repudiates phenomenalism (Lewis 1946, pp. 200-02) while developing a theory that does incorporate some 
elements of phenomenalism (Lewis 1946, pp. 182-200). Lewis maintains that phenomenal propositions (specifically, conditional 
“terminating judgments”) are quite different in reference from “non-terminating judgments” about ordinary physical objects, but 
that a particular non-terminating judgment is intentionally equivalent to an infinite series of related terminating judgments. Since 
the series is infinite, however, no finite set of phenomenal propositions entails the truth of a particular physical-object proposition. 
Moser interprets Lewis as an Explanatory Induction Foundationalist in terms of the means by which phenomenal propositions do 
justify physical-object propositions (Moser 1988, pp. 199-200). Whatever the best interpretation of Lewis on this score, he clearly 
insists that physical-object propositions are merely probable and do not partake of the certainty or indubitability of phenomenal 
propositions (e.g., Lewis 1946, pp. 184-86), and he explicitly rejects what I have called Deductive Foundationalism (e.g., p. 191). 

15. Although Dilman does not mention foundationalism by name, he clearly has Psychological Foundationalism in our sense in 
mind when he criticizes the view that ordinary physical object propositions cannot be known directly and noninferentially (Dilman 
1975, pp. 88, 94-95). 

16. For discussions of externalist vs. internalist concepts of justification (not always using this terminology) see Alston 1985, 
1986b; BonJour 1980; Chisholm 1986, pp. 91-92; Firth 1978, p. 218; Alvin Goldman 1980; Graybosch 1986/87; Montmarquet 
1987; Moser 1985a, pp. 120-38; Pollock 1979, pp. 103-04, 1987, especially p. 62; Simson 1986; Swain 1981b, p. 37; Walker 
1986; Yourgrau 1987. 

17. Chisholm employs different terms for degrees of justification: “reasonable,” “beyond reasonable doubt,” “evident,” etc. 
(Chisholm 1966, p. 22; 1977, pp. 7-12). In this general discussion of his epistemic principles I suppress reference to these differing 
degrees of justification and refer simply to a nonbasic proposition’s being justified. 

18. I wish to thank the University of New Hampshire Faculty Development Committee and Dean Stuart Palmer for grants in aid 
of research for this project. Woody Dugan and Michael Patten assisted with bibliographical research. Useful bibliographical 
suggestions were provided by Timo Airaksinen, David Annis, David Austin, Dan Crawford, Alan Goldman, Richard Hall, Bredo 
Johnsen, William Lycan, Joseph Margolis and Frederick Schmitt. For detailed and helpful comments on earlier drafts of this paper 
I am particularly grateful to Robert Almeder, Hilary Kornblith, Paul Moser and Ernest Sosa. 
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TENSED FACTS 


Richard Swinburne 


PEN occur at instants or over periods of 

time, and are related to other events by the re- 
lations of “earlier than,” “simultaneous with,” and 
“later than.” Given a way of measuring temporal 
intervals and the arbitrary choice of some event 
(e.g., the Birth of Christ) as the zero point, we can 
then date events on a linear time scale by the tem- 
poral interval between that zero point and their 
occurrence. In McTaggart’s Terminology’ this 
gives us the B-series of events, events dated by a 
non-indexical time reference (e.g., as the series of 
events of A.D. 1087, 1984, 1989, 2000, 4000 etc.) 
We can then define a B-sentence as one which 
reports that some event or state of affairs occurs 
at such a date (or at some time or other); or which 
reports that some event or state “is (timelessly),” 
“earlier than,” “simultaneous with,” or “later than” 
some other event or state. B-sentences, as so far 
defined, are a fairly rare breed—‘The Battle of 
Hastings takes place in 1066 A.D.” or “The second 
World War ends in 1945 A.D.” or “The Battle of 
Hastings occurs before the Second World War” are 
unnatural things to say, because the use of timeless 
verbs for reporting the occurrence of historical 


_ events is not normal in ordinary talk. The dating 


and temporally relating of events which is charac- 
teristic of B-sentences is normally done by means 
of tensed verbs—e.g., “The Battle of Hastings 
occurred in 1066 A.D.,” “The Battle of Hastings 
occurred before the Second World War.” We can 
regard such a sentence as a conjunction of a B-sen- 
tence together with a sentence stating that the events 
are past, present or future as the case may be. “The 
Battle of Hastings occurred in 1066 A.D.” is to be 
analysed as “The Battle of Hastings occurs 
(timelessly) in 1066 A.D., and The Battle of Hast- 
ings has occurred (i.e., is past).” 

The latter conjunct is an A-sentence. As well as 
dating events non-indexically, we can also date 
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events by their presentness, or pastness or futurity; 
or their past or future temporal interval from the 
present time. Events dated by their presentness, 
pastness, or futurity, or their past or future temporal 
interval from the present time (. . . last year, . . . 
yesterday, now, tomorrow, . . . in 20 years time 
etc.) gives us the A-series of events. An A-sentence 
is then one which reports the temporal relation of 
some state or event to the present moment, either 
dating it by its temporal interval from the present 
(e.g., “it rained yesterday,” or “the world will end 
in fifty years time”) or simply stating whether it is 
past, present or future (e.g., “he has already been 
wounded”). A-sentences are tensed sentences. B- 
sentences are tenseless sentences. 

All sentences reporting the occurrence of events 
other than pure A-sentences or B-sentences, can 
be analysed as conjunctions of A-sentences and 
B-sentences, and we have already noted one such 
analysis. Given one A-sentence stating what is the 
present date, we can deduce with its aid, any B-sen- 
tence from some A-sentence, and any A-sentence 
from some B-sentence. Given “it is now 1989,” 
we can deduce from that and “World War II ended 
in 1945,” “World War II ended 44 years ago,” and 
conversely. But what does not look possible is to 
analyse A-sentences exhaustively as B-sentences, 


or conversely. 
2 “Tt is raining now” does not mean 


the same as “it is raining on Oct. 11th,” even if it 
is now Oct. 11th. And it does rather look as if, 
even if you could know the truth-value of any B- 
sentence you chose, there would be an all-important 
piece of information about the world about which 
you would be ignorant. You could know as much 
as you chose about the history of the world, as 
described in B-sentences, without knowing which 
stage that history had reached (i.e., which events 
were happening now). (In speaking here and sub- 
sequently of knowing or believing the truth of sen- 
tences, or what their truth-value is, I mean under- 
standing what they are claiming and knowing or 
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believing that or whether what they are claiming 
is true. In due course I shall consider more explicitly 
what it is “what they are claiming,” i.e., what are 
the objects of belief and knowledge.) If we call 
what makes sentences true facts, and so what makes 
B-sentences true B-facts or tenseless facts, it does 
rather look as if there are A-facts as well as B-facts, 
tensed facts as well as tenseless facts. This plausible 
view has been denied by a number of scientifically 
minded philosophers from Russell? onwards, whose 
rival view has received its most recent and sophis- 
ticated presentation in Hugh Mellor’s Real Time.* 
For them the only facts are B-facts. The debate 
was much influenced by McTaggart’s treatment of 
the issue, and of course this provided the ter- 
minology in terms of which it was subsequently 
discussed. McTaggart argued first that “The B- 
series is not sufficient by itself to constitute time” 
and that there could not be time unless events were 
ordered also by the A-series. But he then went on 
to argue that the resulting tensed view of time was 
self-contradictory, and so time must be illusory. 
His conclusion has found no supporters at all in 
the philosophical world. Rather, the latter has 
divided into the tenseless camp, who have sought 
to affirm that time is real enough without bringing 
in the A-series and supposing that there are tensed 
facts, and the tensed camp who have claimed that 
although there would not be time without an A- 
series, McTaggart’s supposed contradictions don’t 
result. In this paper I wish to ally myself with the 
latter camp and support the tensed view of time. 
For the reason I have already given, I do think, as 
indeed Mellor does, that, to quote his words, 
“Tense is so striking an aspect of reality that only 
the most compelling argument justifies denying 
it.” In the absence of good arguments to the con- 
trary, the tensed view must stand. I shall therefore 
seek to show the arguments adduced against the 
tensed view to be unsound. I shall deal fairly briefly 
with two common arguments found in the literature 
(including that of McTaggart) before considering 
at greater length what I regard as the most 
interesting argument. 

Let us begin with McTaggart. McTaggart claims‘ 
that past, present, and future are incompatible 
characteristics. Necessarily if an event is past, then 
it is not present or future. And so on. But he then 


claims that every event is past, present, and future 
for “if it is past, it has been present and future. If 
it is future, it will be present and past.” But what 
is meant by “has been” and “will be”? And his 
answer is that “M has been present” means “is 
present at a moment of past time”; “M will be past” 
means “is past at a moment of future time.” So the 
apparent contradiction that an event has all three 
characteristics—past, present, and future—is 
removed by analysing the attribution of these 
simple-looking characteristics more accurately in 
terms of an attribution of duplicated temporal 
characteristics. An event which is past, is indeed 
also present and future, but it is “past in the pre- 
sent,” “present in the past,” and “future in the past.” 
The apparent contradiction has been removed, but 
of course only temporarily. For every event has 
also each of every three contrary duplicated tem- 
poral characteristics. It is past in the present, but 
also present in the present and future in the present. 
These characteristics belong to it at different 
moments of time, but to express this requires trip- 
licated temporal characteristics; it is “past in the 
present in the present,” but “present in the present 
in the past.” And so on. “Such an infinity,” claims 
McTaggart, “is vicious”; A-series determinations 
cannot be coherently spelled out. Any attempt to 
spell them out clearly generates a contradiction. 
The answer to this is that there is indeed aregress 
in that you can, if you wish, find a use for A-pred- 
icates replicated as much as you like; and any 
simple A-predicate can be spelled out in terms of 
one as replicated as you like, the possession of 
which it entails. “E is past in the present” mutually 
entails “E is past in the present in the present” 
mutually entails “E is past in the present in the 
present in the present in the present.” (Note that, 
despite McTaggart’s use of the word “means,” the 
relation between these sentences is that of mutual 
entailment, not synonymy). But the point is that 
you don’t need to derive these entailments. “Is 
past” is a perfectly clear predicate on its own, and 
does not need such spelling out for its meaning to 
be made clear. The regress is therefore benign.’ In 
a similar way ‘p’ mutually entails “p is true”; “p 
is true” mutually entails “it is true that p is true”; 
and so on indefinitely. But although these entail- 
ments hold, they do not need to be derived before 
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we can understand the clear meanings possessed 
by some ‘p’ or “is true.” Why McTaggart supposed 
otherwise is because he assumed that pastness, pre- 
sentness and futureness were relations and not 


“qualities” (i.e., non-relational properties). Having 


made this assumption he then wrote that “even if 
this view should be wrong and they should in reality 
be qualities, and not relations, it will not affect the 
result which we shall reach.” But it seems to me 
that it crucially affects the result. If pastness is a 
relation, then events cannot be “past” simpliciter; 
they have to be past in relation to something else. 
And if the only something else which can be pro- 
vided (viz. “the present”) is something described 
in terms of a relation to something else of which 
the same is also true, and so ad infinitum, the 
regress so generated is bound to be vicious, because 
the ascription to an event of a relation is incomplete 
until the other term of the relation is given by a 
complete description. But if we say that the past- 
ness, presentness and futureness are non-relational 
properties of events, we get no vicious infinite 
regress. 

I come next to an objection to the tensed theory 
that if nowness etc. were real properties of events, 
physics would be much concerned with them. 
Grünbaum wrote: “If nowness were a fundamental 
property of physical events themselves, then it 
would be very strange indeed that it could go unre- 
cognized in all extant physical theories without 
detriment to their explanatory success.”* Now, as 
I noted earlier, there are close relations between 
the A-series and B-series. All A-sentences can be 
reduced to B-sentences once you add the crucial 
A-sentence which states which moment is now; 
and conversely B-sentences can be reduced to A- 
sentences with the addition of that crucial sentence. 
Physics explains why many physical events happen 
at the moments of time at which they do in terms 
of other events happening at earlier moments. So 
in explaining everything covered by B-talk, it does 
explain everything covered by A-talk except why 
now is whichever moment it is. Certainly normally 
in writing physicists use B-sentences rather than 
A-sentences to describe their data. But there is a 
simple explanation of why we don’t find many 
A-sentences in books or articles of physics, viz. 
physicists want their books and articles to be read 


and understood in many years time, and so they 
describe their results by sentences whose import 
can be understood without the reader needing to 
know the time of writing. However I feel fairly 
confident that in their oral presentations physicists 
often use the words “now,” “two minutes ago.” 
The two modes of description and explanation of 
data may be used interchangeably, once we assume 
a knowledge of which moment is now. 

True, physics doesn’t explain why is now 1989. 
How much you are impressed by that as an objec- 
tion depends on how much you are impressed by 
physics. You may be impressed by physics, as I 
am, for its power to provide explanations of many 
physical events. Alternatively you may regard 
physics as the sort of God which can explain every- 
thing including itself. If the latter is the way you 
look at physics, then if physics can’t explain why 
is now 1989, there may indeed be some doubt 
whether it is a fact that it is now 1989. But quite 
clearly this latter is the wrong way to look at 
physics. There are plenty of things which physics 
can’t explain—e.g., why there is a universe at all 
and why the most general laws of nature are as 
they are; why every even number is the sum of 
two primes, and the four-color theorem holds; why 
honesty is a good thing, and genocide is wicked. 
And much else. We mustn’t expect physics to 
explain things quite other than it normally deals 
with; and why it is now 1989 is in that category. 
The inability of physics to explain something quite 
other than the kind of thing it normally explains 
shouldn’t count against the reality of that thing. 

The most interesting difficulty for the tensed 
view of time, to my mind, is the one central to 
Mellor’s discussion. Although there are no tense- 
less translations of tensed sentences, all tensed sen- 
tences, he claims, do have tenseiess truth-condi- 
tions, in terms of the relations of simultaneity, ear- 
lier, or later holding between the utterance of the 
sentence and the events reported by it. The truth- 
condition of a token of “it is now raining” is that 
the utterance of the sentence occurs simultaneously 
with rain. And that simultaneity is something which 
holds timelessly—if that utterance is ever simul- 
taneous with rain, it is always so. The truth-condi- 
tion of “it was raining yesterday” is the occurrence 
of rain a day before the utterance of the sentence; 
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and again such a relation of priority holds 
timelessly. And so generally, Mellor claims, “how- 
ever complex the verbal tense of a sentence, 

. . nothing but tenseless facts are needed to settle 
the truth of its tokens.”® But tenseless facts can be 
expressed by B-sentences.:So it would seem to 
follow that to know the truth of any A-sentences, 
knowledge of B-sentences would suffice. But of 
course, as we have already noted, it doesn’t. What- 


ever I know about what occurs simultaneously with, . 


before, or after what, I still don’t know what the 
time is now. So what’s gone wrong? 

Mellor’s paradoxical result does in fact follow 
from that very general assumption which he and 
most other philosophers make'*—that truth is time- 
less. If for any sentence S which is ever true, it is 
always true, the tensed view of time must be wrong. 
For then what is “said,” (“stated,” “claimed” or 
whatever) by any sentence must be something 
timelessly so. Hence “it is now raining” must be 
stating some timeless fact, such as the coincidence 
of itself with rain, which could also be expressed 
by a B-sentence. In that case there couldn’t be any 
tensed facts. If on the other hand we suppose that 
some sentences may change their truth-value, then 
it becomes less plausible to suppose that a Mellorian 
account gives altogether the correct truth-condi- 
tions of “it is now raining.” Certainly the coinci- 
dence of the utterance of a token sentence “it is 
now raining” with the occurrence of rain are the 
conditions for its truth at the time of utterance. But 
if we are to take account of the apparent fact that 
there is more to be known than B-sentences can 
state, we must regard the token sentence as in a 
way saying something which is only true while it 
is raining—which will cease to be true when it 
ceases to rain. But only “in a way,” because there 
is a sense in which what it affirms if true is some- 
thing permanently so, that it rained at the moment 
of utterance." 

Ordinary. language gives no clear verdict on 
whether truth is timeless. “What you said yesterday 
was true then, but alas it is no longer,” “What I 
said may not be true yet, but it will be” are expres- 
sions common enough in ordinary talk. Often too 
ordinary talk assumes “once true, always true.” 
When the philosopher sets to work to tidy up ordi- 
nary talk, there is much to be said, in order to secure 


simplicity and clarity of expression and inference, 
for legislating that truth be always timeless. How- 
ever, if we are to be able to express all that is the 
case, we must not do this, for it does seem that 
there are more truths about the world than can be 
expressed by sentences for which there are timeless 
truth-conditions. We must construe A-sentences as 
in a way having temporally varying truth-conditions 
if we are to convey the all—important truths— 
about what is happening now, what is past, and 
what is yet to come.” 


0 


This construal can be done in more than one 
way. The way which I shall suggest is not the only 
possible way, but it will do the job of providing 
clear philosophical terminology in terms of which 
we can express the fact that there are more truths 
about the world than can be expressed by sentences 
for which there are timeless truth-conditions. 

If our concern is solely with the truth-conditions 
of token sentences, and not with what is “claimed” 
or “expressed” by them, the job can be done very 
simply. I suppose that we understand what it is for 
a sentence, whether tensed (“it is now raining”) or 
tenseless (“it rains on Jan. 2nd”), to be true when 
it is uttered. We now generalize this to truth at 
other times as follows. A sentence S, uttered at T; 
is true at T, if and only if any sentence $, uttered 
at T, synonymous” with S4 is true at T,. So “it is 
now raining” uttered on Jan. 2nd is true on Jan. 
3rd if and only if a sentence uttered on Jan. 3rd 
which is synonymous with the former, e.g., another 
token of “it is now raining,” is true on Jan. 3rd. 
The sentence “It is now raining” said on Jan. 2nd 
is no longer true on Jan. 3rd if it is not raining 
then. “It was raining yesterday” uttered on Jan. 3rd 
is true on Jan. 3rd if and only if it rains on Jan. 
2nd. But it is true on Jan. 2nd if and only if it rains 
on Jan. 1st. “It rains on Jan. 2nd” is however, if 
true on Jan. 2nd, always true. 

However, if it rained on Jan. 2nd, then on Jan. 
3rd and ever thereafter, it is true that “the sentence 
uttered on Jan. 2nd ‘it is now raining’ was true 
when uttered.” If it rained on Jan. 2nd, on Jan. Ist 
and ever earlier, it is true that “the sentence to be 
uttered on Jan. 2nd ‘it is now raining’ will be true 


ga 
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when uttered.” And, if it rained on Jan. 2nd, it is 
timelessly true that “the sentence uttered on Jan. 
2nd ‘it is now raining’ is true at the time of its 
utterance.” So the element of permanent truth in a 
tensed sentence which is true when uttered consists 
in it always being the case at any other time that 
the sentence, is, was, (or will be, as the case may 
be) true when uttered. Someone is a liar if he utters 
a sentence which he knows not to be true at the 
time of utterance. 

But there is more to be known about the world 
than you can know by knowing the truth-values of 
sentences at the time of their utterance. You need 
to know which ones are true now, which of the 
ones which are, were, or will be true when uttered 
are true now. And for such truth timeless truth 
conditions cannot be given. 


IH 


Different token sentences. may say the same 
thing, make the same claim about the world, convey 
the same information. Hence philosophers often 
wish to introduce a notion of a statement or prop- 
osition or thought, as that which token sentences 
express, and which may remain the same while the 
token sentence changes. But there are different 
ways of understanding “say the same thing” which 
generate different notions of statement, proposi- 
tion, or whatever. One of these ways will give us 
a notion which has a changing truth-value, in terms 
of which we can give clear expression to what is 
at stake. 

I make a distinction between statement and propo- 
sition as follows. The proposition which a token sen- 
tence S expresses is that element of claim in what is 
said which is also made by any other token sentence 
(whether of the same type or not) which is synony- 
mous with S$. Two sentences express the same prop- 
osition if and only if they are Synonymous. “Rex 


` mortuus est” uttered by a Latin speaker of the four- 


teenth century, “Le roi est mort” uttered by a French 
speaker of the eighteenth century, and “The king 
is dead” uttered by an English speaker of the twen- 
tieth century express the same proposition. The 
statement which a token sentence S expresses is 
that element of claim in what is said which is made 
by any other token sentence R which would be 


synonymous with S if you substitute in both $ and R 
the same rigid designators of any individuals, times, 
and places referred to. With normal subject-predi- 
cate sentences (with which alone I will usually deal 
henceforth), this boils down to: the statement which 
a token sentence S expresses is that element of claim 
in what is said which is made by any other token 
sentence R which predicates the same properties of 
the same individuals, at the same times and places 
(however the individuals, times, and places are 
picked out); when properties are the same if and only 
if the predicates which designate them are synony- 
mous. So two sentences express the same statement 
if and only if they attribute the same property to the 
same individuals at the same place and time, what- 
ever the mode of presentation by which those indi- 
viduals, places and times are picked out. The three 
token sentences just cited did not express the same 
statement, for (we may reasonably suppose) they 
concern different kings. Whereas “I am ill” spoken 
by me, “you are ill” addressed to me, and “he is ill” 
spoken of me, all uttered at the same time do all 
express the same statement (although not the same 
proposition). So do “I will go to London tomorrow” 
uttered by me on Ist January, “I am going to London 
today” uttered by me on 2nd January, and “I went to 
London yesterday” uttered by me on 3rd January 
(given that the referent of “London” remains the 
same). 

I derive my terminology of statement and prop- 
osition from Lemmon." My “statement” is the 
Russellian “proposition.” The Fregean concept of a 
“thought” seems to be such that the same thought is 
expressed if and only if both the same statement and 
the same proposition is expressed, except in the re- 
spect that moments of time have to be picked out 
non-indexically if a definite thought is to be ex- 
pressed, and thus Fregean thoughts have a timeless 
truth-value.'* My “proposition” is Perry’s “rela- 
tivized proposition.”"* It has some similarity to 
Kaplan’s “character,” with, if I understand Kaplan 
correctly, the crucial difference that a “character” 
does not have a truth-value; it is rather what 
(together with context) gives truth-value to a 
sentence.” 

There are many different criteria which could.be 
used for when two token sentences “say the same 
thing” which would generate other concepts of 
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“what is said” additional to my concepts of proposi- 
tion and statement. One gets different concepts if 
coextensionality or logical equivalence is made the 
criterion of property identity, or if mode of presen- 
tation is judged irrelevant for place, but not for time 
and so on. But the two concepts of proposition and 
statement will suffice for present purposes. '° 
Now whether a given token sentence is true or 
false depends on three facets of the world; (1) the 
conventions of the language in which the sentence 
is uttered, (2) those circumstances of its utterance 
which determine the reference of its expressions 
referring to individuals, places and times—e.g., 
by whom it is uttered, when, to whom, in the 
presence of which objects, in which community, 
(3) other features of the world. Whether “you are 
ill” is true depends on (1) what the words mean, 
(2)’ who is being addressed and when, and (3) 
whether that person is ill. (1) Determines which 
proposition is uttered, (1) and (2) together deter- 
mine which statement is uttered, and the other fea- 
tures (i.e., (2) and (3) for a proposition, (3) for a 
statement determine whether that proposition or 
statement is true. The conventions of language 
determine the meaning of general terms, connec- 
tives etc. They lay down how, in the circumstances 
of utterance, to determine the referent of indexical 
expressions, e.g., they state that “you” refers to 
the person to whom the speaker is talking. It is 
then those circumstances (i.e., (2)) which deter- 
mine what the referent is (e.g., “you” is). The 
conventions of language however contain no rules 
for determining the reference of proper names; that 
is not a matter of language, but of community prac- 
tice (i.e., (2)). I shall call (1) the “linguistic conven- 
tions” (2) the “referential context” and (3) the “re- 
maining truth condition” of sentences. It follows 
that the truth-value of a statement is invariant—if 
true, it is true always and everywhere, by whoever 
and to whoever it is uttered. This will be because 
its truth: depends on the properties possessed by 
individuals at places and times, independently of 
how those individuals, places and times are picked 
out. The proposition expressed by a token sentence 
has a content independent of the who, where and 
when of utterance; but these latter come in to deter- 
mine its truth. So the proposition expressed by “I 
am cold” may be true today, false tomorrow, true 


when uttered by me but false when uttered by you— 
just as it may be funny or irrelevant or contradict 
what has been said before, today but not tomorrow, 
when uttered by you but not when uttered by me. 
Propositions are, as it were, meaning-involved 
expressions waiting to be pinned down to who, 
where, and when, before their truth can be deter- 
mined. Statements are meaning-involved expres- 
sions already so pinned down. The truth of state- 
ments is absolute, of propositions relative. For 
propositions, truth is a relation between a proposi- 
tion and a referential context. In my terminology 
a token sentence expresses both a proposition and 
a statement. I shall say that a proposition P deter- 
mines a statement Q, when whatever token sentence 
expresses P also expresses Q. 

Insofar as statements affirm the possession of 
properties by individuals at places and times, they 
make no reference to the mode of presentation of 
those individuals, places, and times. The mode of 
presentation contained in the sentence in virtue of 
the linguistic conventions is, as it were, cancelled 
out by the referential context. We get to the same 
objects via different modes of presentation which 
are then dismissed as irrelevant. Yet since the lin- 
guistic context alone determines which proposition 
is expressed by a sentence, propositions may retain 
within them the mode of presentation. Sentences 
are the primary truth-bearers; but there is a point 
in distinguishing a notion of what is said from the 
notion of the sentence by means of which it is said. 
Yet if we do that in terms of statements, we need 
to realize that the statement ignores certain aspects 
of what is said; and we need some other under- 
standing of “what is said,” such as proposition, in 
order to be able to talk about them. 

Given that belief and knowledge are relations to 
some object, to what object are they relations? In 
asking this question, I assume that belief is a dyadic 
relation—it relates a believer to an object of belief; 
I shall look later at objections to this view. Given 
the dyadic view, the primary object of belief must 
be the proposition. To believe a sentence true in 
the sense in which I earlier delineated is to believe 
that what it expresses is true. One can of course 
believe a sentence true (e.g., because one hears it 
uttered by a trustworthy foreigner) without knowing 
what it means, but that is not the sense in which I 
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am concerned with believing a sentence true. Now, 
our ordinary (folk-psychological) notion of belief 
with which I and other participants in these debates 
are operating, is the notion of a relation to some- 
thing mentally accessible. This mentally accessible 
thing is part of the subject’s “view” of the world; 
it is how things seem to him. A subject is rational 
insofar as he has a coherent view of the world, 
independently of whether that view fits on the 
world, reflects how things are. Although there may 
on occasion be a point in saying that someone 
believed something, although he hadn’t the 
slightest idea that he did (and not because he had 
in some sense suppressed it), it is a most unusual 
and paradoxical thing to say. There is a mentally 
accessible relation for a subject to his “view of the 
world,” and what word more natural than “belief” 
to describe it? 

Insofar as he understands a language, a subject’s 
beliefs can be put into sentences which express the 
propositions which he believes and then he will 
believe those sentences. Which statement a given 
proposition determines depends on external factors 
not fully accessible to the subject. Under what con- 
ditions does a subject believe a statement? The 
simplest and most liberal understanding of state- 
ment belief is that a subject believes a statement 
if he believes some proposition which (in fact) 
determines that statement. I believe the statement 
that Hesperus is Phosphorus if I believe some prop- 
osition which determines that statement, e.g., the 
proposition that Phosphorus is Phosphorus. In that 
liberal sense almost all of us believe also the nega- 
tions of many of the things which we believe. 
Someone X who believes that today’s speaker is 
liberal may believe also that it is not the case that 
the Prime Minister is liberal; if today’s speaker is 
the Prime Minister, he believes both a statement 
and its negation. He may believe this, not because 
he has unconscious beliefs or reasons illogically, 
but despite having a coherent and well-justified 
world-view. X’s mistake lies surely not in believing 
inconsistent things, but in believing something 
which is not true (e.g., that today’s speaker is lib- 
eral). And likewise generally for many other state- 
ments and many other believers. 

One can have more restricted understandings of 
what it is to believe a statement, but inevitably 


because by its very nature a statement is something 
which is what it is independently of the way in 
which believers pick out the objects with which it 
is concerned, similar (though less acute) problems 
will arise. One could insist that someone only 
believes the statement that M is P if in addition to 
believing some proposition which determines that 
statement, he has some understanding of who M 
is. By “has some understanding” can only be meant 
“believes some true propositions about who M is.” 
But that will be a matter of whether the propositions 
which he believes about who M is are true, i.e., 
external factors. Hence I may have very mistaken 
ideas about which statements I believe. And so 
those beliefs are not the kind of thing which can 
be assessed for rationality and coherence. State- 
ments are not suited to be mentally accessible 
objects of belief which fit together into a moderately 
coherent world-view, which our understanding of 
people assumes that they have. The primary object 
of belief must be the proposition. For propositions 
are mentally accessible to believers; beliefs in prop- 
ositions are “in the head” and do not depend for 
their identity on how the head is related to the 
world.’? Which proposition a public sentence 
expresses depends on things in the world-linguistic 
conventions; and which statement is expressed by 
a sentence which expresses a given proposition 
depends on things in the world—the referential con- 
text. But a proposition is what it is, independently 
of these public connections; and in virtue of having 
a view of the world, a believer has access to the 
propositions which he believes. The belief in the 
proposition that today’s speaker is liberal is the 
belief that whoever actually is today’s speaker (i.e., 
“that [today’s speaker]” in Kaplan’s sense)” is lib- 
eral, and that proposition is not inconsistent with 
the proposition that it is not the case that whoever 
actually is Prime Minister is liberal, in the sense 
that mere considerations of meaning suffice to show 
that they cannot both be true. Belief that a sentence 
is true (in my sense) is then to be read as belief 
that the proposition expressed by that sentence is 
true. (Though failure to understand a language, 
subjects may have false propositional beliefs about 
which sentences they believe. But I ignore that 
possibility in this context.) There are, I repeat, 
different ways in which belief in a statement can 
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be understood. But for the sake of simplicity of 
exposition, I shall henceforward understand belief 
in a statement in the “simplest and most liberal” 
sense earlier delineated; similar points to the ones 
which I shall make with respect to this under- 
standing of belief in a statement can be made with 
respect to more restricted understandings. Belief 
that a statement is true is then to be read as belief 
that some proposition which determines that state- 
ment is true, and so as belief that some sentence 
which expresses that statement is true. It follows 
that a believer may rationally believe a statement 
both true and false. The belief in a proposition / 
in a statement distinction corresponds roughly to 
the belief de dicto / de re distinction. (“Roughly” 
because the extent of the correspondence depends 
on what belief de re amounts to.) What these dis- 
tinctions bring out is that the ordinary language 
notion of belief is ambiguous. I have provided dis- 
tinctions which separate out the ambiguities in a 
crucial respect by distinguishing between possible 
objects of belief. Further understandings of what 
is expressed by sentences beyond propositions and 
statements could reveal further possible 
ambiguities. But I have urged that our basic under- 
standing of belief as something whose object is 
mentally accessible determines the proposition as 
the primary object of belief. I take knowledge as 
a species of true belief, and thus by the preceding 
arguments the primary object of knowledge will 
be a proposition in my sense. Knowledge of sen- 
tences and statements is to be read in a similar way 
to belief in sentences and statements. 


IV 


Given this way of talking, it then follows that 
“it is now raining” uttered on Jan. 2nd, and “it is 
now raining” uttered on Jan. 3rd, although they 
express the same proposition, express different 
statements, for the “now” when uttered referred to 
a different moment of time. But “it is now raining” 
uttered on Jan. 2nd, “it was raining yesterday” 
uttered on Jan. 3rd, and “it rains on Jan. 2nd” 
whenever uttered, express the same statement— 
because the same moment of time is picked out. 
In consequence, just as the truth-value of sentences 
may vary with time, so may the truth value of the 


propositions which they express. Yet the truth- 
value of statements which sentences express does 
not vary with time. For a statement is true if what- 
ever is said of the moment of time picked out is 
true of it, however that moment is picked out. The 
pastness or futurity of that moment is therefore ` 
irrelevant to the truth-value. 

Yet while the truth-value of a statement does not 
change with time, what dogs sometimes change 
is—which token sentences (expressing which prop- 
ositions) express that statement. The token B-sen- 
tences which express a given statement always 
express that statement, but token A-sentences 
express one statement one day, and another state- 
ment another day. Consider statements reporting 
the occurrence of events as classes of sentences 
named by the token B-sentences which permanently 
express them. Then token A-sentences move in and 
out of different classes. If it rains on Jan. 2nd, the 
permanent truth expressed by the token sentence 
“it is now raining” uttered on Jan. 2nd is the state- 
ment then expressed by that sentence which is 
always true. But the transitory truth expressed by 
that sentence is the proposition expressed by that 
sentence which, like the token sentence itself, 
ceases to be true when the sky clears on Jan. 3rd. 

If you knew of enough propositions which were 
true in some context (e.g., the propositions ex- 
pressed now by “it is raining on Jan 2nd,” “it is now 
Jan. 2nd,” ... , you could know all that it was 
logically possible for you to know (at least all knowl- 
edge capturable in words) at that time. For propo- 
sitions are the primary object of knowledge. But 
clearly it would not be enough merely to know with 
respect to each true statement the truth of some sen- 
tence which expressed that statement, i.e., some 
proposition which determined that statement. For 
that proposition would only tell you something about 
the individual, time, or place referred to under some 
description thereof; and you would still lack the 
knowledge that something was true of the indi- 
vidual, time, or place, under another description. 
Maybe if you knew all true statements, you could 
deduce from that knowledge much else. For you 
would know with respect to each individual, place, 
and time (picked out in some way or other) what 
its properties were and how it was related to indi- 
viduals with other properties at different distances 
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“land at different intervals of time. And all that 


knowledge with respect to any individual, place 


. and time, which formed a point of origin, would 
enable you to work out the history of the world as 


a story working up to and developing from that 


_ ‘origin point. But unless that knowledge was 
“ mediated by a proposition expressed by an A-sen- 


tence, you would still not be able to know where 
in the history of the world you were. For, as we 
have seen, any statement reporting the occurrence 
of events can be expressed by a B-sentence. In 
order to know everything knowable by you at a 
time, you would also need to know at least one 
proposition expressed by an A-sentence—e.g., on 
Jan. 2nd you would need to know not merely all 


` true statements, including the one expressed by “it 


rains on Jan. 2nd,” but also the proposition 
expressed by “it is now Jan. 2nd.” 


Vv 


The point of introducing a way of talking in 
which some token sentences change their truth- 
value, and a way of talking in which some things 
which those sentences express (viz. “propositions”) 
change their truth-value, was to bring out the point 
that there are more truths about the world than can 
be expressed by B-sentences. My ground for 
claiming the latter was that there was more to be 
known about the history of the world than could 
be expressed by B-sentences. One needs also to 
know the truth of at least one A-sentence, i.e., to 
know the proposition which one A-sentence expres- 
ses. 

My argument depended on the assumption that 
belief (and so knowledge) was a dyadic relation 
relating the believer to an object of belief, and I 
argued that the most plausible candidate for being 
that object of belief was a proposition, not a state- 
ment or a sentence. From there I argued that there 
was knowledge other than knowledge of statements 
and so truths other than such as knowledge of state- 
ments would suffice to capture. 

Some recent writers have however urged that 
belief is a triadic relation between a subject, a state- 
ment (in my sense) and a “sentential meaning.” 
The statement (often called the “proposition”—but 
I have translated the claim into my terminology) 


is believed only under a “‘sentential meaning” which 
is a “character” (in Kaplan’s sense), or “mode or 
presentation” of individuals, places, and times. The 
triadic view of belief” derived from the basic feel- 
ing that the object of belief must be the statement 
(in my sense), and the realization that fully rational 
subjects might believe many statements and their 
negations as well. The solution was then proposed 
that subjects only believed statements under sen- 
tential meanings and rationality consisted not in 
coherence among the objects of a subject’s belief 
but in their coherence under sentential meanings. A 
fully rational subject X may believe both that the 
Prime Minister is liberal and that it is not the case 
that the Prime Minister is liberal. X (of my previous 
example) believes both of these things. But he re- 
mains rational because while he believes the latter 
under the sentential meaning “it is not the case that 
the Prime Minister is liberal” (i.e., he picks out the 
individual referred to by the mode of presentation 
“the Prime Minister”), he believes the former only 
under the sentential meaning “today’s speaker is 
liberal” (i.e., he picks out the individual by the 
mode of presentation “today’s speaker”). 

Perry in effect holds this view of belief. What 
is crucial, he claims, for the explanation of action, 
is not what a subject believes but the “‘belief state” 
in which he is. A subject’s belief state cannot be 
individuated, he claims, solely in terms of the 
object of belief; there is also the “way” of believing: 


As time passes, I go from the state corresponding to 
“the meeting will begin” to the one corresponding to 
“the meeting is beginning” and finally to “the meeting 
has begun”. All along I believe of ncon that it is when 
the meeting begins. But I believe it in different ways. 
And to these different ways of believing the same thing, 
different actions are appropriate: preparation, move- 
ment, apology.” 


Mellor’s view” that we have tensed beliefs but 
that there are no tensed facts which make them true 
or false is most usefully construed in terms of the 
triadic theory. Tensed beliefs are beliefs in tenseless 
statements, believed in a tensed way (under a tensed 
“sentential meaning”), and the only facts which 
make statements true or false are the tenseless ones. 

It is indeed a consequence of the triadic view of 
belief that there are no more truths than can be: 
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expressed by B-sentences. For any knowledge, 
including knowledge of an A-sentence is knowl- 
edge of a statement expressable by a B-sentence. 
My knowledge on Jan. 2nd that is now raining and 
my knowledge that it is raining on Jan. 2nd are 
knowledge of the same statement, albeit under a 
different sentential meaning. So the argument that 
unless there were tensed facts, there would be truths 
of which a believer would be ignorant fails. A 
believer who doesn’t on Jan. 2nd know what the 
date is will not be ignorant of any truth. So long 
as he knows that on Jan. 2nd it is Jan. 2nd, he 
really knows that it is now Jan. 2nd. When (as we 
would ordinarily say) he comes to know that it is 
now Jan. 2nd he will not gain knowledge of any 
new truth; he will simply come to know an old 
truth which he knew already, under a new sentential 
meaning “now it is Jan. 2nd.” 

The triadic theory of belief is however a most im- 
plausible theory, designed, one suspects, to save us 
from the horror of tensed and other indexical truths. 
“Belief,” as I claimed earlier is the natural word for 
picking out the access which a subject has to his 
view of the world; and so “knowledge” is the access 
which he has to those parts of that view which are in 
some sense justified and correspond to how things 
are. The triadic theory has the consequence that 
people who have quite different views of the world, 
really believe exactly the same things, bracket sotto 
voce only under a different sentential meaning. You 
who believe that Hesperus does not rise in the morn- 
ing but Phosphorus does, and I who believe that 
Hesperus does rise in the morning really believe ex- 
actly the same thing. We both believe that Hesperus 
rises in the morning, but while I do so under the sen- 
tential meaning “Hesperus rises in the morning,” 
you do so under the sentential meaning “Phosphorus 
rises in the morning.” You just don’t realize that 
you believe exactly the same thing as I do! Coulda 
newspeak devised for resolving apparent political 
disagreements do better? 

Or again, to use an example of Perry’s. Perry 
sees someone in a mirror in a supermarket whose 
trolley is leaking sugar; but he does not realize that 
the person making a mess is himself. Actually, 
according to the triadic theory, he does believe the 
statement that Perry is making a mess but not by 
being in the same belief state as he would be if he 


did realize the latter, i.e., not under the sentential 
meaning “I am making a mess,” only under the 
sentential meaning “that man is making a mess.” 
But surely to goodness, when he comes to realize 
that he is making a mess, he acquires new informa- 
tion about the world—just as he would if he came 
to realize that he was making a mess, when previ- 
ously he thought no one was making a mess. To 
say that only in the latter case does Perry acquire 
a new object of belief, whereas in the former case 
he has exactly the same objects of belief as before 


but becomes differently related to a previous object, — 


postulates an enormous difference which obscures 
the fact that in each case he adds a new piece of 
information to his view of the world, and theory 
ought to reflect and not disguise that fact. 

The triadic theory of belief has at times little 
relation to the ordinary notion. In consequence its 
advocates sometimes show. an inevitable need for 
a word which does the job done in ordinary lan- 
guage by “belief.” Thus Mark Richard: “I will use 
the term acceptance for the relation which one bears 
to a sentential meaning when one believes a prop- 
osition under it; it is to be understood that on the 
triadic view, a proposition is an object of someone’s 
belief if and only if he accepts a meaning which, 
relative to the context of which he is the agent, has 
P as value.”™ And what is “acceptance” except 
what ordinary language calls “belief”? Later in the 
same article, in discussing one of the typical para- 
doxical examples in which two subjects disagree 
with each other although they both believe the same 
“proposition” i.e., statement (in my sense), because 
they believe it under different meanings, he writes: 


“if one has a de re belief with respect to an object, 
then one may be said to attribute certain properties - 


to the object . . . which properties one attributes 
to an object is determined by the meaning under 
which one’s belief is held.” And what is it to 
attribute a property to an object except to believe 
that the object possesses it? In which case the two 
subjects have different beliefs. Belief in the ordi- 
nary language sense is hard to avoid. 

Why should anyone want to avoid it? Apart from 
the motive of avoiding the supposed horrors of 
tensed and other indexical truth, the reason is some- 


times given that the triadic theory can make clear 


how subjects can apparently believe things which 


de 


wh 


is 
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could not hold in the same possible world without 
any irrationality. It can for example explain how 
“Pierre believes that London is pretty” is true, and 
“Pierre believes that Londres is not pretty” is also 
true (when Pierre does not realize that “Londres” 
and “London” are names of the same city) without 
irrationality; and even (when the two uses of “Lon- 


‘don” are introduced in different contexts, and so 


Pierre does not realize that the two uses of “Lon- 
don” name the same city) how “Pierre believes that 
London is pretty” and “Pierre believes that London 
is not pretty” can both be true without Pierre being 
irrational.” 

However, the dyadic theory of belief is perfectly 
well able to deal with such cases—given that the 
object of belief is a proposition (in my sense) and 
not a statement. Pierre believes two propositions 
which are not inconsistent—that whatever city is 
actually picked out by “London” (in some context) 
is pretty, and whatever city actually picked out by 
“London” (in some other context) is not pretty. He 
also believes two statements which could not be 
true in the same possible world—but he is not to 
know that. Indeed he only believes statements at 
all in a secondary sense, so that only for some 
expressions of statements will he know which ones 
he believes.”’ 


VI 


The way which I have suggested for systema- 
tizing our talk of what is expressed, said, claimed, 
or whatever, by sentences, is by no means very 
natural, but it does capture some aspects of ordinary 
talk, and any other way of making ordinary talk 
of time and truth consistent would, like it, fail to 
do justice to some aspects of that talk. But it is 
vital if we are to have a consistent way of bringing 
out the point that there are more truths about the 
world than can be expressed by B-sentences. 

Mere knowledge of which statements are true 
may leave you ignorant not merely of what the 
time is, but also of who you are. I could know 
with respect to each true statement the truth of 
some sentence which expressed that statement, 
without knowing the truth of any sentence which 


_ picked out Richard Swinburne as “I.” In order to 


know all that can be known by me I would need to 


know also, as well as all true statements, one ego- 
centric proposition e.g., the proposition expressed 
by “Iam Richard Swinburne” (an egocentric propo- 
sition being one expressed by an egocentric sentence 
which is a sentence which refers to its utterer by “T” 
or by some expression synonymous therewith). 

I am inclined to think that if I knew the truth of all 
statements (by whatever route) and that knowledge 
included also the truth of one proposition expressed 
by an A-sentence and the truth of one proposition 
expressed by an egocentric sentence, I would be 
able to know all that it is logically possible that I 
should know in that context. Knowing who I am and 
what the time is suffice to locate me on the grid of 
the world’s history. Once I know that I am Richard 
Swinburne, I can derive my life-story from the story 
of the life of Richard Swinburne; and once I know 
what the time is now, I can work out what happened 
yesterday from the history of the world, as recorded 
by B-sentences alone. And all that will enable me to 
know where “here” is. Here is where I am now. 

This is the place at which I can now make the ob- 
vious retort to an oft made criticism of the tensed 
theory. Mellor, for example, claims that if the argu- 
ments for the existence of tensed facts of the kind 
we have discussed, which in this paragraph I shall 
call temporally tensed facts, were cogent, then simi- 
lar equally cogent arguments could be construed for 
the existence of spatially tensed facts (stated by 
such sentences as “Oxford is here” or “Cambridge 
is 80 miles to the East of here”). But, writes Mellor, 
“no one believes that there are really spatially tensed 
facts.... Everyone knows that nothing but latitude 
and longitude is available to make statements, how- 
ever complex, about what is here and what is else- 
where, true or false.” But the proper response must 
be that there are indeed spatially tensed facts. It is a 
well known phenomenon to have a map of some 
area with towns such as Oxford and Cambridge, 
and their latitude and longitude well marked, and 
yet not to know whether Oxford is here or some- 
where else. Where here is is indeed an additional 
fact beyond those of latitude and longitude, but one 
which can be analysed in terms of temporally tensed 
facts and egocentric facts. And that is where the 
difference between spatial and temporal tenses lies. 
Temporal tenses cannot be analysed in other terms; 
spatial ones can, but only in terms {including tem- 
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poral ones) which do not abstract from the mode 
of presentation.” 

Knowledge of all that I can know now is not 
knowledge of all knowable by anyone ever.” For 
there are things only knowable by you and tomor- 
row. There must be, unless such things as you will 
know tomorrow—e.g., what you could then ex- 
press by the sentence “I am alive today”—-could be 
expressed timelessly. 

The result that there is more to be known than you 
would know if you knew all true statements should 
not seem paradoxical if we reflect that statements 


by their very nature abstract from those features of 
objects which cannot be captured in untensed— 
non-egocentric ways; and yet there are truths 
about what I am doing now. These latter can be 
expressed. If we distinguish between statements 
and propositions in the way that I have done, 
we are in a position to say that both are being 
expressed by a sentence, but to talk of the state- 
ment which is expressed is to talk of a way of 
capturing “what is said” which abstracts from its 
tensed and egocentric features which remain in the 
proposition.*! 
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NOTES 


1. J. M. E. McTaggart, The Nature of Existence (Cambridge: Cambridge University: Press, 1927), vol. I, ch. 33 “Time.” 
McTaggart writes sometimes of series of temporal positions, sometimes of series of events which are at these positions. I have 
adopted the latter way of talking. To speak strictly, of course, the two series are not series of events but series of descriptions of 
events. The two series are distinguished not by the events which they contain, but by the way those events are dated. However, 
for the sake of ease of exposition, I ignore this point; my doing so will not, I believe, affect the argument. 


2. On this see Richard M. Gale, The Language of Time (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1968), chs. 3 and 4. 
3. Bertrand Russell, “On the Experience of Time,” Monist, vol. 25 (1915), pp. 212-33. 

4. Cambridge University Press, 1981. 

5. Op. cit., pp. 4 f. 

6. Op. cit., pp. 19-22. 


7. The response which I give here to McTaggart is that of Gale (op. cit., p. 31) and other authors whom he cites. The point 
below that McTaggart’s basic mistake was to suppose that pastness, presentness, and futurity were relations, not “qualities,” is 
made also by Gale, op. cit., pp. 240f. 


8. Adolf Griinbaum, “The Status of Temporal Becoming” in The Philosophy of Time, ed. by Richard M. Gale (London: MacMillan, 
1968), p. 337. 


9. Op. cit., p. 46. In expounding his view that the only facts are tenseless facts, Mellor is careful to distance himself from those 
exponents of a similar position, who claim that tensed sentences report matters which are “subjective” or “psychological.” He 
writes (p. 5): “Past, present and future tense statements are objectively true or false quite independently of consciousness or of 
anything else subjective.” Griinbaum (Joc. cit.) has urged that “becoming” is “mind-dependent”—it “is not an attribute of physical 
events per se but requires the occurrence of states of conceptualized awareness. These states of awareness register the occurrence 
of physical and mental events as sustaining certain apparent time relations to the states of awareness” (op. cit., p. 324). There 
does not however seem to me much difference between Mellor and Griinbaum. In effect both hold that tensed sentences are made 
true or false by the temporal relations of earlier, simultaneous or later (or “apparent temporal relations”) of some “expression” of 
the sentence, to the events reported by it. For Mellor, this expression is the utterance, or perhaps possible utterance of the sentence; 
for Griinbaum it is “conceptualized awareness” of the events reported by it. They contrast totally with the tensed view which 
holds that tensed sentences are made true by something quite other than a true or apparent temporal B-relation (earlier, simultaneous, 
or later) of the events which they report to something else. 


10. A well-known exception is of course A. N. Prior. See, for example of his advocacy of tensed truth, his “Thank Goodness 
That’s Over,” Philosophy, vol. 34 (1959), pp. 12-17. 
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11. The objection which I make against Mellor that he assumes that the truth-value of token sentences is unchaaging was made by 
Graham Priest (“Tense and Truth Conditions,” Analysis, vol. 46 (1986), pp. 162-66). He claims (p. 164) that Mellor is unjustifiably 
assuming that it is not possible “that a numerically unique utterance can change its truth value over time.” But waat he did not bring 
out is that there must be a sense in which the truth-value doesn’t change. Otherwise he is open to the objection thet past utterances of 
“John is dead” are made true by John's subsequent death. “It is absurd to say,” writes Mellor, “that John’s death po-thumously verifies 
every premature announcement of it.” (In his reply to Priest, “Tense’s Tenseless Truth Conditions,” Analys's, vol. 46 (1986), 
pp. 167-72. Especially p. 170.) My analysis seeks to meet that difficulty. 

12. That the philosopher may make the notion of “what is said” by a token sentence precise in different ways, e.g. in such a way that 
“what is said” has a timeless truth-value, or, alternatively, a variable truth-value, is developed perspicuously in Dummett’s discussion 
of Frege’s understanding of a “thought.” See M. A. E. Dummett’s, Frege (London: Duckworth, 1973), pp. 182-400. 

13. I do of course assume, contrary to Quine, that the notion of synonymy is sufficiently clear to be used in such < definition. On this 
see R. G. Swinburne “Analytic/Synthetic.” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 21 (1984), pp. 31-42. See especially pp. 39f. 


14. See E. J. Lemmon in “Sentences, Statements and Propositions” in British Analytical Philosophy, ed by Benard Williams and 
Alan Montefiore (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1966). My definitions differ from his in that his criterion of property identity is that 
of coextensionality. 


15. Frege, “Thoughts” in Gottlob Frege, Collected Papers on Mathematics, Logic, and Philosophy, trans. by E. Geach and R. H. 
Stoothoff (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1984). Note that “the words ‘this tree is covered with green leaves’ are not sufficient by them- 
selves to constitute the expression of thought, for the time of utterance is involved as well. Without the time specification thus 
given we have not a complete thought, that is we have no thought at all’—p. 370. For a brief account of Frege’s concept see 
C. Peacocke, Thoughts: An Essay on Content (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1986), pp. 1f. 

16. John Perry, “The Problem of the Essential Indexical,” Nous, vol. 13 (1979), pp. 03-21. See pp. 12-15. Perry objects to an 
account of what someone believes when he has a belief expressed by a sentence containing an indexical, in te-ms of such propo- 
sitions on the grounds that such propositions prove to be entities of “limited accessibility” believable only at zertain times or by 
certain persons. That does not follow on my construal of the notion. Anyone at any time can believe the same proposition as I do now. 
But (to take Perry’s example) if someone else S believes the proposition which I express by “I am making a mess” and I am the only 
person making a mess, then S’s belief will be false. S will believe a statement which is false—absolutely, and a proposition which is 
false in the sense in which a proposition is false, i.e., relative to a time and a person given by the context which vacies with who is the 
believer. Note that the description of the context forms no part of the proposition, but is a description of part of he truth conditions 
of the proposition. 

17. David Kaplan, “On the Logic of Demonstratives,” in (ed.) P. A. French et al., Contemporary Perspectives & the Philosophy of 
Language (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1979). 

18. Note Dummett’s comment on Frege’s notion of a “thought”: “We have to regard our utterances themselves as -he primary bearers 
of truth-value . . . thoughts are a secondary construct”—op. cit., p. 400. 


19. My discussion does thus assume that there is an intelligible notion of “narrow content.” For substantial argument about whether 
there is see Thought dnd Object ed. by A. Woodfield (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1982) and P. Pettit and J. McDowell (eds.), Subject, 
Thought, and Context (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1986). 


20. David Kaplan, “DThat,” in P. A. French etal., (eds.), Contemporary Perspectives in the Philosophy of Lang iage (University of 
Minnesota Press, 1979). 

21. I take the name “the triadic view of belief” from Mark Richard, “Direct Reference and Ascriptions of Belief,” Journal of 
Philosophical Logic, vol. 12 (1983), pp. 425-52. He gives as examples of those who have championed it Kaplaa (Demonstratives, 
Draft No. 2, mimeograph UCLA Department of Philosophy, 1977) and Perry (presumably Joc. cit.). A recent filler defence of this 
view is contained in Nathan Salmon, Frege’s Puzzle (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1986), ch. 8. 


22. Loc. cit., p. 19. 

23. Real Time, ch. 5. 
24. Op. cit., p. 429. 
25. p. 442. 


26. The example is Kripke’s. See Saul Kripke, “A Puzzle about belief,” in Meaning and Use, ed. by A. Margalit (Dordrecht: 
D. Reidel, 1979). Mark Richard (op. cit.) draws attention to the ability of the triadic theory to deal with suck pe gig 
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27. An attempt to deal with these problems along lines other than those of the triadic theory is that of David Lewis (“Attitudes 
De Dicto and De Re,” Philosophical Review, vol. 88 (1979), pp. 513-43). He suggests that we regard the objects of belief as 
properties. To believe is to self-ascribe a property—in the case of a non-indexical belief, the property of living in a certain possible 
world. This way of talking however seems to me to obscure the fact that what we believe has a truth-value; and, more importantly, 
to analyse incorrectly the nature of non-indexical belief. Lewis’ claim (p. 578) that to believe “the proposition that cyanoacrylate 
glue dissolves in acetone” is to have a belief about oneself, that one inhabits a world where cyanoacrylate dissolves in acetone 
seems wrong. The belief about cyanoacrylate is about cyanoacrylate, not about the believer; for if you and I both believe that 
cyanoacrylate dissolves in acetone, we both believe the same thing—Lewis’ theory does not have that consequence. 

28. Op. cit., p. 64. 

29. This is a difference noted by Perry, loc. cit. 

30. All this suggests various definitions of omniscience. There can be an “omniscient” being who knows at each moment of time 
(or outside time, if it is coherent to suppose that there be a knowing being outside time) all true statements. Then can be an 
“omniscient” being who knows at each moment of time all true statements and also the true propositions stating who he is and 
when the time is. He can derive from them propositions stating what he did know yesterday (e.g., that it was raining then) or 
will know tomorrow (e.g., that it will be raining then); and propositions about what others know (e.g., that John knows that he 
is ill), In a sense all propositions will fall within the web of his knowledge; he can know when they will be true and of whom 
they will be true. But he cannot know them when they are not true and if they are not true of himself. (There is a well-known 
argument due to Castafieda from the transitivity of knowledge—that if A knows that B knows that p, then A knows that p—which 
might be deployed to move from God’s knowledge of when and by whom propositions are known to God’s knowledge of those 
propositions. I used to accept this argument, but I am now convinced by Richard Gale’s discussion that it is not sound—see R. 
M. Gale “Omniscience—Immutability Arguments,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 23 (1986), 319-335; especially pp. 
329ff.) . 

31. I am most grateful to Hugh Mellor and Alvin Plantinga for comments on a remote ancestor of this paper; and to those who 
heard a nearer ancestor read to seminars at Carleton University , Ottawa, at Oxford (and among those especially to Bill Newton-Smith) 
and at King’s College, London (and among those especially to Ralph Wedgewood) for their comments on that. 
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well-known species of objection to any form of 

Consequentialism which incorporates an act- 
consequentialist criterion of right acts has centered 
upon the apparent difficulties this theory has in being 
able to allow for the inculcation and maintenance of 
a direct motivation on the part of moral agents gen- 
erally to comply with its own requirements. It has 
been alleged that, given fundamental human dispo- 
sitions, it would be self-defeating (if not inherently 
futile) to attempt to develop within agents generally 
such a strict consequentialist moral motivation. 
And this has been claimed to count against the 
adequacy of the consequentialist theory itself. 

A standard response to this charge, that goes back 
at least as far as Sidgwick, appeals to what I will call 
the “criterion/motivation separation.”' This holds 
that there is to be a separation made between recog- 
nition and acceptance of the theory itself on the one 
hand, and the development of a specific moral moti- 
vation corresponding to the theory (particularly, its 
criterion of right acts) on the other. Consequen- 
tialism, it has been claimed, need not be defined 
as involving—nor regarded as implying—a direct 
motivation to act according to its criterion of right- 
ness. The recognition that the theory provides an 
answer to the question of the ultimate criterion of 
rightness does not, itself, entail that a moral moti- 
vation corresponding directly to the criterion be 
developed generally. Further, if the allegation that 
incorporating such a motivation into the motiva- 
tional structure of agents generally would be self- 
defeating is correct, it would entail that this type of 
strict consequentialist moral motivation positively 
not be inculcated. Thus, instead of undermining 
Consequentialism as an adequate account of the 
ultimate ground of rightness, the objection is rather, 
more plausibly, to be regarded as providing grounds 
only for the rejection of a strict consequentialist 
moral motivation. The motivation can be rejected, 
however, while at the same time letting the general 
recognition of the criterion (and the theory which 
incorporates it) stand. l 
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This easy rejection of the direct consequentialist 
motivation comes at a cost. It appears to leave an 
important motivational gap in the theory. There is a 
traditional element in consequentialist theories 
which stems from the classical utilitarians (not al- 
ways emphasized, especially in recent discussions), 
that holds it is important from a consequentialist 
point of view to inculcate a strong, stable form of 
moral conscience—i.e., an “incernal sanction.” 
That is, it is highly desirable that agents generally 
have a stable, authoritative disp sition to refrain 
from performing morally impermissible acts (or to 
positively perform morally perm:ssible or manda- 
tory acts). This special type of motivation, it is 
claimed, has a great consequentialist value and its 
operation, therefore, is a crucial motivational ele- 
ment in the social manifestation cf any consequen- 
tialist theory. But the criterion/motivation separa- 
tion rules out the strict consequertialist motivation 
as a plausible candidate for this _nternal sanction. 
The question, therefore, is whezher any form of 
Consequentialism that relies on tkis type of separa- 
tion can adequately provide or allcw for the inculca- 
tion of a strong and stable mora! conscience once 
the strict consequentialist form is rejected. If it can- 
not, then—at least—it must be regarded as deficient 
in the respect of accounting for a type of motivation 
that has long been recognized to have high conse- 
quentialist value. 

The purpose of this paper is fu-ther to define the 
general problem introduced herz and assess two 
strategies most commonly used tp fill this motiva- 
tional gap within the confines of a form of Conse- 
quentialism relying on the critericn/motivation sep- 
aration. It will be argued that neither strategy is 
successful and that the search for an adequate moral 
conscience within Consequentialism cannot end 
with either of them. 


I 


It will be helpful to begin by discussion precisely 
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why the development and maintenance of a strong 
‘moral conscience within the motivational structure 
of agents generally is such an important element ina 
consequentialist system of ethics. As I will be using 
the term, “conscience” necessarily consists of both 
motivational and cognitive elements.” The cogni- 
tive element consists of an agent’s fundamental 
belief (or beliefs) concerning the ultimate criterion 
(or criteria) of moral obligation. The motivational 
element is to be understood as a standing authorita- 
tive motivation to act in accordance with the de- 
mands believed by the agent to be generated by a 
proper application of the individual’s accepted cri- 
terion (or criteria) of moral obligation. The inclu- 
sion of the motivational element within a person’s 
moral conscience is intended to convey the idea that 
someone with a moral conscience must regard the 
demands of his or her accepted morality as having a 
certain significant special authority. Such require- 
ments are to be taken seriously by the moral agent in 
the sense that it is no easy matter (motivationally- 
speaking) for the agent to reject the demands of 
her morality, especially in situations where they 
conflict with some other (perhaps, purely personal 
or egoistic) motivation. The demands of one’s 
accepted morality, in other words, are to be given 
initial special weight or authority relative to other 
(non-moral) motivational concerns. It is this 
“special authority” associated with moral demands 
which in large part distinguishes the motivational 
component of an agent’s “moral conscience” from 
any other motivations which the agent might have. 
The importance of inculcating an effective moral 
conscience from a consequentialist perspective lies 
in its ability to function as what the classical utili- 
tarians called an “internal sanction.” A sanction, 
according to Bentham for instance, is “a source of 
obligatory powers or motives; that is, of pains and 
pleasures; which, according as they are connected 
with such or such modes of conduct, operate, and 
are indeed the only things which can operate as 
motives.’ A sanction, in this sense, functions essen- 
tially as a strong motive which impels an agent to 
act in accordance with her or his perceived (legal or 
moral) obligations. Sanctions, however, are classi- 
fied as being either “external” or “internal.” The 
external sanctions include both specifically legal 
penalties inflicted by government authorities, and 


“social” sanctions which have to do with the moral 
judgments of condemnation or praise of our actions 
by others within the moral community. J. S. Mill 
states that the internal sanction of duty is “. . . a 
feeling in our own mind; a pain, more or less 
intense, attendant on violation of duty, which in 
properly cultivated moral natures rises, in the more 
serious cases, into shrinking from it as an impossi- 
bility.”* He further states that “This feeling, when 
disinterested and connecting itself with the pure idea ` 
of duty, and not with some particular form of it, or 
with any of the merely accessory circumstances, is 
the essence of conscience.”* 

We find in Mill’s statements concerning the in- 
ternal sanction of duty the claim that it is essentially 
related to the idea of “conscience” and that it has 
what I have earlier referred to as a “specially author- 
itative” character. Such a strong “feeling” that at- 
tends to—or, I would think also, anticipate is—a 
violation of what one perceives to be a moral obliga- 
tion, if properly inculcated, can provide one with a 
very strong motivational pressure not to violate the 
moral requirement (or, not to do so again in the 
future, if one has already done so). If the perceived 
moral obligations are correlated with conduct of 
agents that can be expected to be socially beneficial, 
the inculcation of such a moral conscience can be an 
extremely valuable device for strongly motivating 
agents to act in consequentially preferred ways. This 
is especially important in situations where various 
“external” sanctions (either legal or purely social) 
are ineffective, or where such sanctions, having 
some force, tend to run counter to consequentially 
preferred acts. The proper inculcation of the internal 
sanction of duty or “moral conscience” can there- 
fore be expected to provide a serious, significant 
motivational force that can be strong enough to in- 
duce agents to act in ways that are socially optimal 
even in light of the presence of various strong per- 
sonal interests, projects, or goals that may conflict 
with the maximization of the general good, and/or 
the absence of any effective, maximizing external 
sanctions. It is for this reason that the inculcation of 
this type of morally authoritative disposition must 
be (and has been) regarded as of crucial importance 
from a consequentialist perspective. 


H 


The act-consequentialist criterion of right acts 
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holds that an act is morally right if and only if the 
state of affairs resulting from that act is at least as 
impartially good as each of the alternative states of 
affairs that would have resulted respectively from 
the alternative acts open to the agent.° This concep- 
tion of moral rightness has a characteristic—some 
might say, peculiar—feature such that it generates 
moral requirements (either positive mandates or 
negative prohibitions) on literally all occasions of a 
moral agent’s life. This is because at every turn of 
such an individual’s life there is in fact some act or 
acts that the person could perform that would pro- 
vide for a maximal contribution to an impartially 
good state of affairs—relative to the set of feasible 
alternatives open to the individual at that time. Mor- 
ality, according to this conception of the right, is 
utterly “pervasive” in the sense that each and every 
occasion of an agent’s life is subject to actual, occur- 
rent (not merely dispositional) moral requirements. 
An agent whose conscience is informed along 
these act-consequentialist lines (an AC-agent, for 
short) will believe that moral obligation is essen- 
tially pervasive in precisely the sense that one’s 
whole life, and all occasions within it, are subject 
to an element of moral requirement. And since the 
AC-agent’s conscience must include a motivational 
element that provides an overriding motivational 
pressure to act in accordance with what the agent 
believes to be morally required, it will follow that 
such an agent will also have a moral motivation 
that can be expected to exert a significant influence 
in each circumstance of the agent’s life. The range 
or scope of occasions within the individual’s life 
where moral motivation will be expected to exert 
some influence is precisely correspondent to, and 
a function of, the range or scope of occasions within 
one’s life where one believes there to be some 
element of moral requirement. An individual who 
possessed an AC-agent’s conscience, therefore, 
would experience a serious and significant motiva- 
tional pressure to act in accordance with moral 
requirements at each turn of the individual’s life. 
All occasions would be conceived by the agent as 
occasions of moral requirement to which there is 
such a specifically moral motivation to comply. 
The most fundamental problem with this form of 
moral conscience—from a consequentialist per- 
spective—is that it would persistently induce an 


agent to subject his or her own personal projects and 
commitments to the overriding requirements of an 
impartial or impersonal morality. Such a moral con- 
science would constantly be a “mediating” force 
between the agent and the pursuit of the agent’s non- 
moral or personal projects. And in the case of many 
(perhaps all non-moral or purely personal) projects, 
this overriding mediation by the moral conscience 
would tend to destroy the character, and thus, much 
of the value that such projects have for the agent. In 
other words, such a form of moral conscience would 
moralize one’s entire life to such an extent that the 
possibility of an agent pursuing his or her own non- 
moral projects or commitments in a manner conduc- 
ive to the realization of the value that such projects 
and commitments have for the agent would be effec- 
tively undermined.’ A general inculcation of the 
act-consequentialist conscience would likely have 
disastrous effects and therefore be self-defeating 
from a general consequentialist point of view.’ 

This destructive “mediating” or “alienating” 
phenomenon can be clearly seen with regard to 
various sorts of personal projects or pursuits which, 
we can easily suppose, have a high value (either 
intrinsically or instrumentally) on any plausible 
theory of the good. Such is the case, for example, 
with actions performed in the context of friendly 
or loving relationships. These are, indeed, highly 
valuable pursuits—one which a consequentialist 
theory would most certainly require to be enhanced. 
But a major part of the character of such relation- 
ships is that they be purely personally motivated. 
That is, insofar as these involve loving or friendly 
actions toward the other, they are to be motivated 
out of concern for the person him/herself and spec- 
ifically not for any external impersonal reason. The 
intrusion of an external moral motivation into the 
pursuit of such relationships would thus have a 
tendency to destroy--or, at least, inhibit—the 
“friendly” or “loving” character of the relationship. 
Such a motivation would overridingly mediate 
between the person’s personal motives and the 
actions performed in the pursuit of such a relation- 
ship. In so doing, it would tend to undercut or 
block the essentially personal character of the 
action. And this, no doubt, would destroy much 
of the personal value of the action itself.’ 

The same can be said concerning the pursuit of 
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any specifically non-moral personal project. For 
example, much of the enjoyment gained in pursuing 
some purely recreational activity is destroyed if it 
is, at the same time, motivated out of a concern to 
comply with a moral demand. The activity pursued 
with such a moral motivation simply does not have 
the same “recreational” character. But having that 
character, it must be assumed, is part of its value 
to the person involved. 

. The problem in each case is not so much the 
probability (perhaps quite high) that the consequen- 
tialist morality would, in fact, prohibit the pursuit 
of many of these personally valuable projects on 
many occasions. That, indeed, is likely to be true 
(given the world as we know it), and it has been 
the basis of a long-standing objection claiming Con- 
sequentialism to be “too demanding.” This, no 
doubt, is part of the problem (from a motivational 
point of view) with the consequentialist morality. 
But the difficulty being emphasized here goes 
beyond this. The destructive “alienating” effect of 
such a moral conscience is not merely present on 
those occasions when the consequentialist morality 
actually prohibits such pursuits, but even when the 
pursuit of the personal relationship or recreational 
activity is required by the consequentialist morality 
(i.e., it happens, on that occasion, to be the 
maximizing thing to do). The intrusion of the 
impartial moral motivation in the pursuit of per- 
sonal (specifically non-moral) projects is simply 
destructive to—or, at least, inhibitive of—the value 
inherent in them. And this is effected regardless 
of whether the morality requires or prohibits the 
pursuit of the project on that occasion. 

This problem of “alienation” is particularly 


troublesome for a consequentialist moral con- 


science. It is clear that any moral conscience 
grounded upon a conception of the right having an 
essentially impartial or impersonal element will 
have occasions where such “alienation” will occur. 
Impartial moral obligations simply do place con- 
-straints upon personal projects. And they can, on 
any such conception of the right, intrude upon rela- 
tionships and other such personal activities. But the 
special problem with the consequentialist conscience 
in this regard shows up in two respects. First, Con- 
sequentialism is crucially and essentially concerned 
with the production of good—i.e., valuable—states 


of affairs. Thus, the possibility that an act-conse- 
quentialist conscience might seriously inhibit or 
destroy the sources of so much human value has a 
special relevance to this theory. Second, the occa- 
sions upon which this “alienating” effect can be 
expected are drastically increased—trelative to cer- 
tain non-consequentialist conceptions—because of 
the pervasiveness of the actual requirements gener- 
ated by the consequentialist criterion of right acts. 
A pure consequentialist agent, as we have seen, is 
simply never morally free from actual occurrent 
moral requirements (either mandates requiring the 
pursuit of certain projects, or prohibitions proscrib- 
ing them). Thus, a strict consequentialist motiva- 
tion, if inculcated, would exert a significant moti- 
vational pressure on all occasions of an agent’s . 
life, and therefore, pervasively intrude on the 
agent’s pursuit of personal projects and concerns. 
No instance of the pursuit of any personal project 
or commitment—even “recreational” ones—would 
be free from such an alienating intrusion of the 
moral motivation. There would be the motivation 
continually to subject one’s actions and pursuits to 
the occurrent overriding demands of the consequen- 
tialist morality. Hence, the radical extent to which 
this alienating effect can be expected to be felt is 
a special difficulty associated with the pure act-con- 
sequentialist moral conscience. And it is, I believe, 
the fundamental reason Consequentialism itself 
would require that such a conscience not be gener- 
ally inculcated.'° 

It is at this point that consequentialists have had 
recourse to what I have called the criterion/motiva- 
tion separation. That is, it has been held that Con- 
sequentialism, as a theory about the ultimate basis 
of moral rightness, is not to be regarded as neces- 
sarily saddled with requiring the inculcation of a 
direct, pure act-consequentialist motivation. The 
inculcation of the belief that the act-consequentialist 
criterion is, in fact, the ultimate basis of right acts 
can be, and needs to be, separated from the attempt 
to inculcate a directly corresponding moral motiva- 
tion. Hence, the theory itself can be promulgated 
and accepted generally, while at the same time 
recognizing, in a thoroughly consistent way, that 
this does not commit one to the general develop- 
ment or inculcation of a direct consequentialist 
moral motivation. This is the criterion/motivation 
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separation, and many (if not most) present-day for- 
mulations of Consequentialism do, in fact, maintain 
some form of it."! 

The problem, as has been noted in the introduc- 
tion, is that this, as it stands, leaves a rather large 
motivational gap in the theory. It is consistent for 
a consequentialist to separate acceptance of the con- 
sequentialist criterion of rightness from the inculca- 
tion of a pure consequentialist moral motivation, 
but in doing so, one is (apparently) left without the 
possibility of inculcating, generally, a strong and 
stable act-consequentialist moral conscience. 
Simply inculcating the consequentialist belief is not 
the same thing as inculcating a consequentialist 
moral conscience. The latter necessarily includes 
the motivational element that has been rejected by 
the criterion/motivation separation. But, as we have 
seen in section one, the inculcation of some form 
of strong moral conscience that can effectively act 
as an “internal sanction” is crucial to an adequate 
motivational framework from a consequentialist 
point of view. The question is whether a form of 
Consequentialism which relies upon the criterion/ 
motivation separation can, in fact, provide an 
adequate motivational framework for moral agents 
consisting, in part at least, of a strong and stable 
moral conscience. 


Il 


One standard approach to this problem utilizes a 
strategy which might be called “motivational indi- 
rection.” It holds that it is best to attempt to do by 
indirect means what it appears we cannot do by 
direct means. Consistent with the criterion/motiva- 
tion separation, it is possible to separate the inculca- 
tion of the act-consequentialist belief concerning 
the rightness of acts from the inculcation of the pure 
act-consequentialist motivation. Thus, the conse- 
quentialist conception of ethics can be generally 
recognized and accepted without necessarily bring- 
ing in its wake a pervasive and ultimately self- 
defeating pure consequentialist moral motivation. 
In the place of the pervasive consequentialist moral 
motivation, a set of essentially non-consequentialist 
dispositions—e.g., familial or filial love, honesty, 
trustworthiness, etc.—are to be inculcated which 
might be thought to lead agents (at least generally) 


to act in ways that are in accordance with the conse- 
quentialist criterion more often than not even though 
they are not directly or consciously motivated to 
attempt to do so.” According to this type of indirect 
Consequentialism, agents would still believe that 
the act-consequentialist criterion of right acts is the 
ultimate ground of moral obligation, but their dis- 
positional motives would not include the proble- 
matic pure act-consequentialist motivation. 

It is easy to see how this approach (if successful) 
would effectively mitigate—indeed, totally sup- 
press—the pervasiveness of the act-consequen- 
tialist conscience. Since the pervasive act-con- 
sequentialist motivation of that form of conscience 
would be utterly replaced by a motivational struc- 
ture constituted by a limited number of fairly gen- 
eral non-consequentialist traits or dispositions, the 
motivational pervasiveness of the AC-agent’s con- 
science could not exert itself. Under the motiva- 
tional indirection strategy, the act-consequentialist 
motivation is simply not a part of the agent’s overall 
motivational framework. 

There are some problems with this approach—at 
least for those consequentialists who believe it 
important to inculcate a strong, stable, and effective 
form of moral conscience. To see this, we must 
consider the type of motivational structure proposed 
here from the agent’s perspective. From this 
standpoint, it might be claimed, initially, that the 
general non-consequentialist dispositions cannot be 
morally motivated. That is, it might be said that 
the agent him/herself—who, according to this 
view, has no act-consequentialist moral motiva- 
tion—cannot develop and maintain these disposi- 
tions because they will have a tendency to lead 
that person to act correctly according to the act-con- 
sequentialist criterion. This is because this would 
presuppose that the agent cares about or is con- 
cerned motivationally to act in accordance with the 
act-consequentialist criterion. But this motivational 
concern is precisely what has been left out in order 
to undercut the problematic pervasiveness of that 
moral motivation. But without this motivation, the 
argument might go, the agent has no reason or 
motivational impetus to develop and maintain such 
generally good non-consequentialist dispositions. 
Thus, the stability of such dispositions, on the moti- 
vational indirection strategy, could be questioned. 
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This problem of morally motivating (and thus 
stabilizing) such dispositions from an agent’s per- 
spective can, I think, be handled within the confines 
of the criterion/motivation separation. In order to 
do this, one must make a distinction between the 
pure act-consequentialist moral motivation of the 
AC-agent’s conscience (rejected by the criterion/ 
motivation separation) and a different broad or 
“global” consequentialist motivation. The former 
is, as has been noticed, a strong and authoritative 
motivation to perform right particular acts as deter- 
mined by the act-consequentialist criterion. The 
“global” consequentialist motivation, on the other 
hand, does not have to do with the performance of 
right particular acts at all. Rather, it is a general 
consequentialist motivation that one’s whole life be 
maximizing in the long-run. Here, the object of con- 
sequentialist assessment is one’s whole character 
and way of living. And an agent, according to this 
view, is to be motivated to attempt to bring about 
the most maximizing sort of life that is possible for 
that particular agent." 

This broad consequentialist motivation need not 
have the destructive pervasiveness associated with 
the pure act-consequentialist moral motivation. 
Although, there may be very important “moment- 
ous” occasions where certain alternative acts might 
have a deep effect on one’s character, and thus the 
agent who is “globally” motivated will be con- 
cerned to act, on such occasions, in ways that will 
create the best overall character, such occasions 
can be considered to be rather rare. Thus, according 
to a global consequentialist motivation, there will 
not be the pervasive alienation associated with the 
pure act-consequentialist motivation. This is due 
simply to the fact that not all (or very many) occa- 
sions of one’s life are realistically to be deemed 
“momentous” in the sense of having a significant 
effect on one’s way of living or character. 

This type of global consequentialist perspective, 
therefore, need not fall within the confines of the 
criterion/motivation separation. That is, since this 
type of consequentialist motivation does not suffer 
from the pervasiveness that requires a rejection of 
the act-consequentialist moral motivation, the 
global consequentialist motivation need not be 
rejected. And it is within this “global” consequen- 
tialist perspective that an agent can, indeed, have a 


motivation to develop and maintain the generally 
value-enhancing dispositions spoken of earlier. The 
development of such dispositions (of living one’s 
life according to them) can be thought by a con- 
sequentialist taking this global perspective to be a 
major part of a maximizing way of life. Thus, there 
appears to be a basis within such a form of Con- 
sequentidlism from which the development and 


_ Maintenance of such generally good non-con- 


sequentialist dispositions can be morally motivated 
and stabilized, even though this is not accomplished 
by way of the pure act-consequentialist motivation 


_ of the AC-agent’s conscience. For, consistent with 


the criterion/motivation separation as discussed 
here, the latter form of motivation is still not to be 
a part of the agent’s motivational framework. 

But herein lies the problem. Even though general 
value-enhancing non-consequentialist dispositions 
themselves are able to be morally motivated by a 
“global” consequentialist motivation, acting from 
these dispositions in the vast majority of particular 
cases does not carry moral weight and authority 
for the agent. This is because in rejecting the moti- 
vational component of the AC-agent’s conscience 
while retaining its cognitive component, such a 
position has cut itself off from morally motivating 
particular right acts (at least those which are any- 
thing less than the “momentous” ones that would 
have a significant effect on one’s overall character). 
The global consequentialist motivation upon which 
such dispositions themselves might be morally 
motivated simply does not carry over into the per- 
formance of the particular acts that are to flow from 
the dispositions. It is exclusively directed to the 
development and maintenance of the dispositions 
and not, as the pure act-consequentialist motivation 
of the AC-agent’s conscience is, to the performance 
of particular morally right acts. 

This being so, it is likely, in most particular cases, 
that agents with this type of motivational structure 
could just as easily opt to act in favor of some purely 
egoistic disposition—perhaps performing some 
socially harmful act—as they could choose to act in 
accordance with any generally beneficial disposi- 
tion to the contrary. There is nothing, in other 
words, within that motivational structure that will 
place the moral weight behind the act flowing from 
the socially beneficial disposition. On this approach, . 
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the good dispositions themselves are motivationally 
secure, but the acts that such dispositions are to 
motivate do not, themselves, have a moral motiva- 
tional authority attached to them. The rejection of 
the pure act-consequentialist moral motivation, 
implied by the criterion/motivation separation, has 
precluded this. But providing such a motivational 
authority for particular acts is what the “internal 
sanction” (so important from a consequentialist per- 
spective) is supposed to do. It is where its con- 
sequentialist value lies. And this is what the strategy 
of motivational indirection, while providing some 
place for the development and maintenance of gen- 
erally good——but not intrinsically moral—disposi- 
tions, fails to do. For this reason the motivational 
gap opened by the criterion/motivation separation 
does not appear to be closed by the strategy of 
motivational indirection. The search for a robust, 
but non-pervasive, moral conscience within a con- 
sequentialist conception of the right must continue 
in other directions. 


IV 


An alternative approach to this problem might be 
to attempt to modify the original motivational com- 
ponent of the pure act-consequentialist conscience, 
leaving the cognitive component intact. That is, it 
might be claimed that we could still inculcate the 
pure, unmodified, act-consequentialist belief as the 
cognitive component of the agent’s conscience, but 
yet, attempt to inculcate a sort of selective conse- 
quentialist moral motivation on the part of the agent. 
The agent would retain a belief that right acts are 
essentially a matter of satisfying the pure act-conse- 
quentialist criterion, but the agent’s moral motiva- 
tion to perform his obligations would only come 
into effect with regard to a limited set of what the 
agent conceives to be his obligations. This would 
allow for the possibility of agents retaining a fun- 
damental act-consequentialist moral belief, but yet 
would not demand the implausible persistent moral 
motivation of the pure AC-agent’s conscience. 

This strategy of inculcating a selective con- 
sequentialist motivation also comports with the 
criterion/motivation separation as discussed above. 
Although, here, the consequentialist motivation is 
not completely separated from acceptance of the 


criterion (there is to be inculcated some—selec- 
tive—form of consequentialist motivation), the 
motivation that is to be inculcated is not the pure 
act-consequentialist one. The separation between 
acceptance of the act-consequentialist criterion and 
the pure act-consequentialist moral motivation is 
therefore upheld. 

Pursuing such an approach, one might suggest 
that agents be taught to give specifically moral 
concern only to act-consequentialist obligations 
that are “non-trivial” or “serious” in the sense of 
those acts which the agent is called upon to perform 
in the name of a maximal contribution to an impar- 
tially good state of affairs, and the agent’s own 
contribution to such a maximal cutcome is judged 
to be “significant” or at least “non-negligible.”* 
With regard to those act-consequentialist obliga- 
tions that pertain to an agent’s acts that fall below 
some standard of “significant contribution” (what- 
ever this may be judged to be), the agent’s moral 
concern will be correspondingly mitigated. In this 
way, the agent can still be expected to have an 
authoritative moral motivation to comply with those 
individual obligations that are deemed socially 
important, leaving other of her or his act-con- 
sequentialist obligations of less importance to be 
relatively unmotivated (at least, unmotivated in a 
specifically moral sense). In this way, the perva- 
siveness of the pure act-consequentialist conscience 
is mitigated. 

Assuming (what may itself be questionable) that 
this type of selective moral motivation is itself 
stable and would not be subject to an inevitable 
slide towards an ultimate complete lack of over- 
riding moral concern on the part of moral agents, 
there is another serious difficulty with any exclu- 
sively act-consequentialist approach that makes an 
appeal to the “trivial/non-trivial obligation” distinc- 
tion. “Triviality,” according to such an approach, 
must be assessed in terms of the agent’s own con- 
tribution to the overall maximally good state of 
affairs in any particular situation. If the agent’s 
contribution to the maximally good state of affairs 
falls below some standard of “significance” the 
obligation associated with the act effecting such a 
contribution will be judged as trivial and not subject 
to serious moral regard. The most obvious and 
pernicious problem with this approach concerns 
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what is to count as a “non-trivial” or “significant” 
contribution to such a state of affairs, and how this 
can be determinately established with regard to any 
particular act. The problem lies in the fact that it is 
difficult to ascertain the proper consequentialist per- 
spective for any particular act. The act-consequen- 
tialist obligation concerns that act in any particular 
situation (relative to those open alternatives avail- 
able) that will contribute maximally to an impartially 
good state of affairs. But if this is to be taken as 
requiring an extremely broad perspective—for 
instance a sub specie aeternitatis perspective that 
considers how any particular act fits in and affects 
the goodness of the world as a whole both geo- 
graphically and temporally—then it is clear that 
many (if not most) acts that most individual agents 
perform will be viewed as utterly insignificant on 
any reasonable standard. The question of the correct 
consequentialist perspective is thus raised. If we re- 
quire anything near the sub specie aeternitatis per- 
spective then it would appear that the “trivial/non- 
trivial” distinction is, for all practical purposes, col- 
lapsed and cannot be relied upon. But if we do not 
take this extremely broad consequentialist perspec- 
tive, then this raises real questions concerning how 
“temporally long-term” or how “geographically 
extensive” one’s consequentialist considerations 
must be. 

The consequentialist significance of our acts in 
any particular case will vary depending on our 
answer to these questions. But it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the answers to these questions, in any 
actual situations, will be at all determinate or easily 
forthcoming—at least to human moral agents. It is 
usually just not clear how broad a consequentialist 
perspective one must take of one’s actions. The 
ramified effects of our acts can vary significantly 
depending on an extremely complex variety of cir- 
cumstantial factors (e.g., the number of individuals 
likely to be. affected, how those individuals are 
likely to act in response to one’s own actions, the 
intensity of the effects on such individuals, etc.). 
Since this is so, and since this would imply a rather 
large possibility of epistemic indeterminacy regard- 
ing the judgment of proper consequentialist perspec- 
tive, this indeterminacy must also carry over into a 
judgment of the consequentialist significance of our 
acts, and hence, the significance of our act-conse- 


quentialist obligations themselves. Thus, the judg- 
ment of the proper consequentialist perspective, 
and the judgment of the consequentialist signifi- 
cance of one’s obligations, must be left, to a rather 
large degree, to the discretion of the individual 
agent. To the extent an agent takes a broad con- 
sequentialist perspective on any of his or her 
act-consequentialist obligations, they will, ac- 
cordingly, appear (at least to the agent) to take on 
less significance. 

- Hence, agents can in effect collapse the “trivial/ 
non-trivial obligation” distinction by consistently 
viewing their obligations from a broad consequen- 
tialist perspective. In principle, an agent would be 
able to exploit this “loophole” in the act-consequen- 
tialist system in all but the most obvious and extreme 
cases. Even if such agents are, indeed, successfully 
taught to give moral concern only to their “non- 
trivial” act-consequentialist obligations, they can 
escape the motivational impact of such moral con- 
straints, in many cases, by broadening the conse- 
quentialist perspective on their acts. And, it would 
seem, there is nothing within the act-consequential- 
ist system itself to stop them from doing so. The 
possibility of extending the scope of the perspective 
on one’s actions, brought about by the inherent inde- 
terminacy of ascertaining some proper consequen- 
tialist perspective in particular cases, provides an 
excessively powerful device, within an act-conse- 
quentialist system which relies on this “trivial/non- 
trivial obligation” distinction, for escaping one’s 
moral demands. And when dealing with agents who 
plausibly can be viewed as at least moderately self- 
interested and having strong personal projects and 
commitments that can conflict with what one per- 
ceives to be one’s moral obligations, the temptation 
to utilize such a device, perhaps even in a self- 
deceptive manner, in order to feel justified in paying 
little or no regard for many of those obligations, can 
be overwhelming. In this way, the stable or consis- 
tent effectiveness of such a form of moral conscience 
can be seriously undermined. For this reason, the 
strategy of attempting to provide a strong and stable 
form of moral conscience relying exclusively upon 
this sort of “selective consequentialist motivation” 
must be rejected. The moral conscience formed as a 
result of employing such a strategy can be expected, 
simply, to be‘too lax in actual practice. 
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Vv 


Both the strategy of “motivational indirection” 
and the strategy of “selective consequentialist moti- 
vation” fail in their attempt to provide a robust, 
stable, but non-pervasive internal moral sanction 
for particular acts. Each strategy allows for the 
general acceptance by agents of the act-consequen- 
tialist criterion of right acts and attempts to fill in 
the motivational gap left by the criterion/motivation 
separation in different ways. Since this conception 
of the right, on both approaches, constitutes agents’ 
basic moral outlook concerning the rightness of 
acts, any dispositions that do not correlate directly 
with such a criterion of rightness cannot be regarded 
by such agents as morally motivating their acts. 
As in the case of the strategy of motivational indi- 
rection, acts performed as a result of such disposi- 
tions do not inherently carry moral authority—i.e., 
there is no specifically moral sanction attached to 
them. It was this problem that led to the consider- 
ation of the strategy of selective consequentialist 
motivation. At least, that approach held a more 
intimate correlation between the agent’s basic 
moral belief and her or his specifically moral moti- 
vation. The problem there, as we have just seen, 

_is that the means used to mitigate the pervasiveness 
of the pure unmodified act-consequentialist motiva- 
tion (i.e., the trivial/non-trivial obligation distinc- 
tion) opens up an extremely wide loophole for 
escaping the effect of the moral sanction, making 
it doubtful that a stable and robust moral conscience 
could be maintained. Thus, neither attempt dis- 
cussed above seems to be capable of adequately 
filling in the motivational gap left by the criterion/ 
motivation separation—i.e., providing the basis for 
an appropriately strong, but non-pervasive, moral 
conscience. 

Certainly, rejecting two attempts at providing an 
adequate motivational framework within the 
criterion/motivation separation does not imply that 
this cannot be accomplished by other approaches 
or variations of these discussed here. Perhaps 
further emendations of these could patch up the 
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weaknesses. However, the two strategies I have 
discussed commonly show up when consequen- 
tialists attempt to deal with the motivational ele- 
ments of their theories and realize the fundamental. 
problem(s) associated with the pure consequen- 
tialist moral motivation. Showing the basic 
inadequacies of such approaches in terms of the 
provision for a strong, stable, but non-pervasive 
moral conscience, therefore, casts some doubt upon 
the motivational elements of many present-day ver- 
sions of Consequentialism. The discussion of these 
strategies is important if for no other reason. 

I cannot say, here, whether it is possible that 
some form of strong and stable moral conscience 
can be inculcated that is consistent with the overall 
demands of a Consequentialist perspective of 
ethics. Perhaps it will entail the general inculcation 
of basic non-consequentialist moral beliefs con- 
cerning the rightness of acts and a resultant rejection 
of the basic consequentialist belief in this regard. 
This would certainly appear to provide, from an 
agent’s perspective, some authentic moral motiva- 
tion correlated with certain generally value- 
enhancing types of action, and would not (on most 
non-consequentialist conceptions) entail the perva- 
siveness of the pure act-consequentialist concep- 
tion. However, this would extend the overall con- 
sequentialist theory significantly beyond the con- 
fines of the criterion/motivation separation which, 
as it has been presented here, allows the general 
acceptance and recognition of the consequentialist 
criterion of rightness. Not only would the pure 
consequentialist motivation be rejected for agents 
generally, but also the pure (ultimate) consequen- 
tialist belief. Whether this “self-effacing” 
approach to the problem is plausible in this regard, 
or consistent with an overall consequentialist per- 
spective, cannot be discussed here. However, the 
problems discussed here associated with those com- 
monly used strategies that attempt to operate within 
the confines of the criterion/motivation separation 
generate a suspicion (at least) that a more radical 
approach is needed to supply an appropriate form 
of moral conscience for Consequentialism. 
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NOTES 


1. The classic statement of this separation is to be found in Henry Sidgwick’s The Methods of Ethics, 7th. ed. (London: Macmillan, 
1907), p. 413. Forms of the separation have been influential in many present-day discussions of Consequentialism. See for 
example: R. Eugene Bales, “Act-Utilitarianism: Account of Right-Making Characteristics or Decision-Making Procedure?,” Amer- 
ican Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 8 (1971), pp. 257-65; Samuel Scheffler, The Rejection of Consequentialism (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1982), pp. 43-52; Derek Parfit, Reasons and Persons (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1984), pp. 24-29; Peter 
Railton, “Alienation, Consequentialism, and the Demands of Morality,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, vol. 13 (1984), pp. 152-60; 
and David O. Brink, “Utilitarian Morality and the Personal Point of View,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 83 (1986), p. 424. 


2. My definition of “moral conscience” does not regard it as primarily an intellectual or epistemic faculty that ascertains one’s 
moral obligation. Rather, the emphasis here lies in its motivational element, although, as I note, this is essentially connected with 
some cognitive component (i.e., a moral belief) which provides content to the motivation. In this sense, the conception that I am 
using is similar (although, perhaps, not identical) to that put forth by Richard Brandt in A Theory of the Good and the Right 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1979), pp. 164-76. For a good historical discussion of the traditional definition of “moral conscience” 
that characterizes it primarily as an epistemic moral faculty, see Alan Donagan, The Theory of Morality (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1977), pp. 131-42. 

3. Jeremy Bentham, An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation (New York: Hafner Press, 1948, orig. pub. 
1789), ch. 3, p. 25, n. 1. 


4. J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1957, orig. pub. 1861), ch. II, para. 4, p. 36. 
5. Ibid. 


6. This formulation of the act-consequentialist criterion is essentially similar to that stated by Amartya Sen in “Utilitarianism 
and Welfarism,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 76 (1979), p. 464. The idea of an “open” alternative act can be understood as 
one which the agent could perform if the agent tried. Thus, alternatives that are somehow impossible for the agent to perform are 
ruled out of consideration on this reading. Also, as a matter of interpretation, I will take “right” here to be understood as “morally 
permissible,” and only in those cases (presumably, the majority) where there is only one maximal open alternative act is there a 
positive moral mandate—i.e., where that particular act is the only morally permissible act. It should be noted, however, that even 
on this interpretation which implies that it is not necessarily the case that each and every open alternative act an individual is 
confronted with is either morally mandatory or prohibited—i.e., there are morally permissible ones also—it is still true that every 
occasion of an individual’s life has some element of moral requirement associated with it. This is because it would still be wrong 
(morally prohibited)—on this view—to perform any open alternative act that is less than the maximal one(s). And there would 
presumably always be numerous such alternatives open to moral agents. 

7. This claim, of course, has its roots in the objection to act-utilitarianism pressed by Bernard Williams that the theory, if taken 
seriously from an agent’s point of view, would effectively undermine the agent’s personal “integrity.” See, “A Critique of 
Utilitarianism,” in J. J. C. Smart and Bernard Williams, Utilitarianism: For and Against (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1973), pp. 77-150. See also, Peter Railton, “Alienation, Consequentialism, and the Demands of Morality,” pp. 134-71; 
and Michael Stocker, “The Schizophrenia of Modern Ethical Theories,” The Journal of Philosophy, 73 (1976), pp. 453-66. 

8. Cf., Derek Parfit, Reasons and Persons, pp. 24-28. 

9. The manner in which such “mediation,” caused by utilitarian or consequentialist motivations, is destructive to the character 
and value of personal relationships has been clearly shown by Michael Stocker, “The Schizophrenia of Modern Ethical Theories,” 
pp. 453-66 (especially pp. 458-60); and Peter Railton, “Alienation, Consequentialism, and the Demands of Morality,” pp. 134-71 
(especially, pp. 135-40). $ 
10. Pluralistic, non-consequentialist conceptions of the right, as usually presented, do not have this pervasive character. This is 
due largely to the limited scope of the principles included within such a conception and the agent-relative manner in which they 
are applied. For instance, a principle prohibiting an agent from telling lies is simply not always realistically applicable to the 
particular agent on every occasion. On many occasions (perhaps where there is no agent-relative question or issue of lying), it 
would be irrelevant or pointless to apply such a principle to determine an actual occurrent obligation for the agent. For, on that 
occasion, there simply is no such occurrent obligation grounded upon that principle. The same is true with regard to other possible 
principles of a non-consequentialist morality (e.g., those having to do with promise-keeping, justice, cheating, killing, etc.), The 
point is, there are (or presumably can be) many occasions where no principle relevantly applies to the agent’s feasible alternative 
acts in the situation. In such cases, therefore, the agent (on this view) is under no occurrent moral obligation. 
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There are some traditional principles usually associated with such a conception of the right that are closer to the consequentialist 
criterion of the right-—e.g., principles of beneficence and non-maleficence. These would seem to have a relatively broad scope 
of application. And if the non-consequentialist morality is not to fall prey to the destructive pervasiveness of the act-consequentialist 
morality, there would be the need to somehow restrict the application of such generally “consequentialist” principles of a 
non-consequentialist morality. I think, in fact, that the application of such principles are commonly restricted in various ways—e.g., 
to emergency or serious cases. But, of course, a full discussion of this issue, so important‘to an adequate presentation of a 
non-consequentialist “common-sense” conception, cannot be accomplished here. 


11. The criterion/motivation separation is sometimes put in terms of a “criterion/decision-procedure” distinction (cf. discussions 
by Bales, Railton, and Brink referred to earlier supra note number 1). The basic idea is that there are a number of well-known 
difficulties associated with what has often been regarded as the distinctive act-consequentialist decision-procedure (e.g., time 
constraints on, and personal bias in, the deliberation of consequences). The criterion/decision-procedure separation simply holds 
that one can accept the criterion as the ultimate right-making characteristic without being required to pursue specifically act-con- 
sequentialist moral deliberation on all occasions. But clearly, the alienation argument discussed in the text is not directed toward 
a problem with a particular consequentialist decision-procedure. It rather points to a problem with the pure act-consequentialist 
motivation. Even if an agent knew the right thing to do on consequentialist terms (say, by a flash of intuition), the alienation 
effect, associated with the motivation, would still be apparent. Presumably, the two can be connected because, in the absence of 
having an intuitive grasp of the maximally good alternative act, any specifically consequentialist deliberation an agent might 
pursue will typically presuppose, on the part of the agent, a moral motive to do the right thing. But the fundamental problem lies 
with the initial—moral—motivation. Thus, simply rejecting a particular consequentialist decision-procedure is not enough; the 
most relevant and important separation (in light of the alienation argument) is the rejection of the basic consequentialist moral 
motivation. 


12. This approach to combining acceptance of an act-consequentialist criterion of right acts with essentially ron-consequentialist, 
but generally good dispositions (i.e., those having a tendency to lead to maximizing acts), is discussed and advocated by Peter 
Railton, “Alienation, Consequentialism, and the Demands of Morality,” pp. 156-60. See also Derek Parfit, Reasons and Persons, 
pp. 31-35; and Joel J. Kupperman, The Foundations of Morality (London: George, Allen & Unwin, 1983), ch. 7, pp. 93-111; 
and ch. 9, pp. 127-29. 

13. James Griffin, Well-Being: Its Meaning, Measurement, and Moral Importance (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1986), especially 
pp. 195-206 has presented a form of Consequentialism relying heavily on this type of global consequentialist perspective. 

14. An approach such as this is suggested, but not ultimately endorsed, by R. M. Adams in “Motive Utilitarianism,” The Journal 
of Philosophy, 73 (1976), pp. 476-77. But see Joel J. Kupperman, in The Foundations of Morality, pp. 95-97 where it appears 
that a similar distinction is utilized in order to respond to the claim that an act-utilitarian must be devoted to considering the 


consequences of his or her actions at every moment of life. Peter Railton also makes a similar move in “Alienation, Consequentialism, 
and the Demands of Morality,” pp. 153-54. 


15. The term “self-effacing” in this context has been coined by Derek Parfit to refer to a form of Consequentialism that requires 
(exclusively) the general inculcation of essentially non-consequentialist beliefs. Cf. Reasons and Persons, pp. 40-43. 
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ON GOODNESS: HUMAN AND DIVINE 


Mark D. Linville 


Soe asked Euthyphro, “Are pious things 
pious because loved by the gods, or do the gods 
love pious things because they are pious?” With 
this question, a difficult dilemma is posed for all 
who would hold, in one form or‘another, the view 
that some feature of God serves as the ultimate 
moral criterion. 


I 


Suppose that, in seeking a plausible account of 
theological ethics, we begin by characterizing mor- 
ally right actions as those that are in accordance with 
the will of God. Then we are pressed to answer the 
Socratic question: Are right actions right because 
they are willed by God, or does God will them be- 
cause they are right? We are faced with two alterna- 
tives, neither of which seems particularly palatable. 

On the one hand, should we take the first option, 
we are thereby committing ourselves to the position 
that actions lack any intrinsic moral qualities. We 
are then forced to admit that moral properties are 
relational only. All one needs to know, in deciding 
whether an action is right or wrong, is whether it 
is or is not properly related to the divine will. This, 
of course, is the position of Voluntarism, perhaps 
the chief representative of which is William of 
Ockham, who speaks of evil or good qualities being 
“annexed” to deeds, depending upon whether they 
“fall under a divine command.”? 

But to deny the intrinsic rightness or wrongness 
of actions is, at the same time, to deny of God any 
moral reasons for willing and commanding one 
deed rather than another. Thus, when, for example, 
God etched the decalogue on the tablets for Moses, 
he had no better reason to include the command- 
ments and prohibitions that were included than, 
say, their moral opposites. Father Mulcahy was 
once horrified to discover that the new Bibles that 
were sent to the M.A.S.H. unit had a typo at Exodus 
20:14: “Thou shalt commit adultery.” But under 
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the present view, he would have had no reason to 
doubt that this was the result of a letter-day revela- 
tion. Committing is intrinsically nc worse than re- 
fraining from adultery. It just happens to be the 
case that the seventh commandment “has an evil 
quality annexed” because it falls under a divine 
prohibition. But it is quite possible that God might 
one day reverse himself. And even i? such a reversal 
never does occur, it still follows thet God ras com- 
manded what he has commanded in the absence of 
any moral reasons. This seems to imply that God 
hands down moral laws arbitrarily 

The most serious implication of voluntarism, 
however, has to do with the fact that, ir holding 
such a view, we thereby deprive ourselves of a 
vital feature of our knowledge of Ged. Voluntarism 
applies not only to the moral rightaess of actions, 
but to the moral goodness of agents. If I am a 
voluntarist, then I am committed fo saying that a 
person is morally good solely because she is found 
to be well-pleasing to God. But now I have a 
problem when I want to make the common claim 
that “There is none good except God alcne.” For 
now, to say that God is good amounts to saying 
that “God is found well-pleasing to God.” This is 
hardly informative. Presumably, Satan is found 
well-pleasing to Satan, but from my understanding 
of this truth I am hardly filled with love and admi- 
ration for the Father of Lies. But, then, wry should 
I be so filled when it comes to God? Im fact, it 
seems that I am left with no way o? distinguishing 
morally between God and Satan. 

But it is very important that we do have some 
means of making such a distinction. Because as 
divine command moralists we will want tc say that 
when God commands us to do something we are 
obligated to do it. But we do not want to attribute 
the same authority to Satan. But why no-? It will 
not work to answer simply that it -s right to obey 
God and wrong to obey Satan, because, given vol- 
untarism, to say that it is morally right to obey 
God’s will just amounts to saying that God wills 
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that we obey God’s will. But Satan wills that we 
obey Satan’s will. And we are back to the original 
problem. 

Then to what can we appeal to distinguish God 
from Satan in such a way that we have good reason 
to obey God but no good reason to obey Satan? It 
seems that all we are afforded are non-moral fea- 
tures of God that distinguish him from the devil. 
God is the Creator. He is omnipotent and omnis- 
cient. Satan has none of these features. Do these 
facts provide sufficient reasons for preferring the 
One over the other? Such features of God do, 
perhaps, provide us with very good reasons for 
obeying God rather than the devil. But if, in seeking 
sufficient reasons, we are looking for morally suf- 
ficient reasons, then we have come up empty- 
handed. Quite simply, if our reasons are grounded 
in non-moral features of God, then those reasons 
will themselves be non-moral. And then we are 
vulnerable to the Kantian objection that if we are 
“moral” for non-moral reasons, then we are not 
moral at all. In such cases we are being prudent 
at best. This was the source of Kant’s critique of 
the “theological conception” of ethics. Kant argued 
that we can only understand what it means for God 
to be “good” if we derive the concept of goodness 
from something independent of God himself. He 
then adds, 


If we do not so derive it . . . the only remaining con- 
cept of the divine will is made up of the attributes of 
desire for glory and dominion combined with the awful 
conceptions of might and vengeance, and any system 
of ethics based upon them would be directly opposed 
to morality.’ 


Such systems of ethics would be opposed to moral- 
ity because they would ultimately be based upon 
self-love rather than a reverence for the law. 
Thus, a part of what Kant claims in this context, 
and with which I will concur, is that we can take 
God’s will to be the ultimate moral criterion only 
if we can know that God is good in some meaningful 
sense. Thus, the following seems to be true: 


(1) If God’s will is the ultimate moral criterion, 
then God is (meaningfully) good. 


Then if Socrates’ first alternative is no good, 
perhaps we should take the other alternative and say 


that God wills right actions because they are right. 
This would seem to get us off the hook. Here we 
have a basis for saying that God is good. God is good 
—even perfectly good—because he always wills 
the right thing. And, for this same reason, we now 
have some basis for saying that obeying God is the 
right thing to do, and that we are obligated to obey 
him. Further, we seem to have avoided the problem 
of God’s arbitrariness. God prohibited adultery be- 
cause adultery is morally wrong. And now our moti- 
vation for obeying God can indeed be a moral moti- 
vation. I obey God because I want to do the right 
thing, and God always commands the right thing. 
But in opting for this alternative we have aban- 
doned the view that God’s will is the ultimate moral 
criterion. This view identifies God’s will as the first 
principle of morality and thus affirms that the divine 
will plays a logical role in morality in that it is what 
makes right actions right and wrong actions wrong. 
But given this second alternative to Socrates’ ques- 
tion, the very best we can say is that God’s will 
plays an epistemological role in morality. It may 
very well be the case that, because God always wills 
the right thing to do, we can seek out his will to learn 
what is our duty. But if God wills right actions 
because they are right, then they are right already— 
independent of any divine volition. And so, the 
moral of our story, given the second alternative to 
the Euthyphro question, would seem to be that God 
may be understood to be good in a meaningful sense 
only if his will is not the ultimate moral criterion, or, 


(2) If God is (meaningfully) good, then God’s will 
is not the ultimate moral criterion. 


As Kant points out, when we ascribe moral perfec- 
tion to the divine nature, we must derive it from our 
own moral concepts.‘ But, according to Kant, if this 
is the case then we cannot, without involving our- 
selves in “a most flagrant circle of explanation,” 
claim that our moral concepts are ultimately derived 
from God. And now the real force of our dilemma is 
seen. From (1) and (2) we can derive, 


(3) IfGod’s will is the ultimate moral criterion, then 
God’s will is not the ultimate moral criterion. 


I 


But there is more. Let’s forget, at least for the 


“ 
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moment, the implications of the second alternative 
(captured in (2)) and carry on with some consider- 
ations that arose from our discussion of the first 
alternative. That is, if God’s will is to be taken as 
the ultimate moral criterion, then God must be 
good. But this is not all. In fact, not only is God’s 
goodness a necessary condition of the truth of this 
version of divine command morality, but I think it 
can be fairly easily shown that this view requires 
his essential goodness as well. To see this, consider 
the following simple statement of divine command 
morality: 


(4) God’s will is the ultimate moral criterion. 


Now suppose we wanted to deny that essential 
goodness is a necessary condition for the truth of 
divine command morality. Then, presumably we 
would be asserting that (4) is compatible with the 
following: 


(5) God is contingently morally perfect. 


Put in terms of possible worlds, (5) claims that in 
the actual world, Alfalfa, God is perfectly morally 
good, but that there is some possible world in which 
God sins. Thus, (5) implies 


(6) There is a possible world W in which God wills 
what is evil. 


Our question at this point, then, is whether (4) 
and (6) are compatible. But this can be answered 
only after we are clear on the meaning of both of 
these propositions, and both appear to be ambigu- 
ous. First, it seems that there are two possible read- 
ings of (6). One is what I will call the Ockhamite 
reading, which may be expressed as follows: 


(6') There is a possible world W in which God wills 
what, in Alfalfa, is evil. 


The reason this is the Ockhamite reading should 
be obvious. This reading allows “evil” to be a 
world-relative notion. Thus, although from the per- 
spective of Alfalfa God’s will in W is thought of 
as evil, from the perspective of W itself, the saint 
would be the earthly pilgrim who carries out that 
will. But (6’) is not the intended reading of (6). In 
fact, it cannot be. We are looking for an under- 
standing of God’s contingent goodness, such that 
it is possible that God will some state of affairs that 


is actually evil in nature. But the OcEhamite reading 
offers a version of God’s necessary goodness. God 
is necessarily good for Ockham precisely because, 
by definition, whatever God does is good. Thus, 
it would seem that the proper reaGing of (6) as a 
statement of contingent moral perfection is 


(6*) There is a possible world W in-which God wills 
what, in W, is evil. 


Should we want to deny that divine :ommand mor- 
ality entails essential moral perfection, then we will 
have to show that (6*) is compatible-with the proper 
reading of (4). 

But what is the proper reading of (4)? The 
ambiguity in (4) has to do with tne relationship 
between subject and predicate. This may be taken 
either as an identity statement or (hough perhaps 
somewhat unnaturally) as a predicetion. Suppose, 
first of all, that (4) expresses an ideatity statement. 
Then we have l 


(4') God’s will = the ultimate moval criterion. 


Now it might be thought that divine command 
morality and God’s contingent morel perfection are 
compatible simply because all that matters for 
divine command morality is the moral nature of 
God’s will in the actual world. Thus, we might 
think that God’s will should be taker as the ultimate 
moral criterion just so long as Gcd is good and 
does not will what is evil. If there is some world 
in which God wills evil, then God’: will is not the 
ultimate moral criterion in that world. But God’s 
status as Moral Lawgiver in the actual world, 
Alfalfa, is unaffected by that fact. Further, it might 
be thought that, should there be same future time 
t in the actual world at which Goc begins to will 
evil, then his will ceases to be the ultimate moral 
criterion at t. 

But this is inaccurate if (4’) is accepted. Given 
the truth of (4’), it soon becomes cear that divine 
command morality is not compatible with God’s 
contingent moral perfection. This is because all 
identities are necessary. Thus, for any two items 
A and B, if there is any possible wcrld in which A 
and B are identical, then there ace no possible 
worlds in which they are distinct. Amd the converse 
of this, of course, is that if there is some possible 
world in which A and B are distincr, then they are 
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distinct in all possible worlds, which is to say that 
they are necessarily distinct. Thus, if (4) is taken 
to be an identity statement, then, were it possible 
for God to will evil, we would not have to wait 
for the actualization of this possibility to declare 
his will no longer to be the ultimate moral criterion. 
The very possibility of his willing evil precludes 
this identification. Consider once more the state of 
affairs expressed in (6*). (6*) refers to a world W 
from the perspective of which God’s will is evil. 
But then the following must be true. 


(7) If God wills evil in W, then God’s will is not 
identical to the ultimate moral criterion in W. ` 


But from (6*) and (7) we can see that there is at 
least one world, namely W, in which God’s will 
is to be distinguished from the ultimate moral criter- 
ion. Thus, we now know that 


(8) God’s will is distinct from the ultimate moral 
criterion in all possible worlds. 


which amounts to saying 


(9) Necessarily, God’s will is not the ultimate moral 
criterion. 


But suppose, on the other hand, that we take (4) 
as a predication. Then we are saying that God’s 
will has the property being the ultimate moral 
criterion. But then this property is exemplified in 
the divine will either essentially or contingently. 
Suppose it is had essentially. Then (4) seems to be 
saying 


(4") In all worlds in which God exists, God’s will 
is the ultimate moral criterion. 


But, given the truth of the Kantian insight expressed 
in (1), God is good in all worlds in which his will 
is the ultimate moral criterion. Since, given (4”), 
this takes in all possible worlds, we will again have 
shown that God is essentially morally good. 

But suppose that we take (4) as a predication 
that ascribes being the ultimate moral criterion to 
God contingently. In this case, assuming that God’s 
will is the ultimate moral criterion in the actual 
world, we can, given (1), conclude that God is 
good in the actual world. But this does not, of 
course, require God’s essential goodness. Because, 
apart from any independent reasons for thinking 


God to be essentially good, it may very well be the 
case that God misses the mark in precisely those 
worlds in which his will is not the ultimate moral 
criterion. It would seem, then, that such an under- 
standing of (4) would allow one to affirm that God’s 
will is the ultimate moral criterion while denying 
that God is essentially morally perfect. We would 
then have 


(4*) God’s will is the ultimate moral criterion in 
Alfalfa, but there is a possible world W* in which 
God’s will is not the ultimate moral criterion. 


But this reading runs us aground on a new prob- 
lem. To claim that God’s will is only contingently 
the ultimate moral criterion is to assert that divine 
command morality is only contingently true. But it 
seems to be a necessary truth that all moral princi- 
ples are necessarily true if they are true at all.> Thus, 
in our attempt to come up with a plausible account 
of divine command morality, we must meet the 
following criterion: 


(10) All true moral principles are necessarily true. 


Since to say that God’s will is the ultimate moral cri- 
terion is to identify it as the first principle of moral- 
ity, then, given the criterion offered in (10), we 
seem to be entitled to: 


(11) If God’s will is the ultimate moral criterion, 
then, necessarily, God’s will is the ultimate 
moral criterion. 


But now it seems clear that (4*) cannot be the proper 
reading of (4). In fact, if (10) and (11) may be taken 


as necessary truths, then (4*) is necessarily false. 


Thus, it would appear that (4) must be taken either 
as an identity statement or as a predication ascribing 
being the ultimate moral criterion to the divine will as 
an essential property. In either case, God must be 
understood to be essentially morally perfect. So if we 
are committed to divine command morality, we will 
want to deny (5). And given the constraint that is pre- 
sented to us in (1), our only option is to affirm 


(12) If God's will is the ultimate moral criterion, then 
God is essentially morally perfect.‘ 


But now yet another problem results. It can be 
argued that the consequent in (12) is necessarily 
false. More generally, it may be argued that 


ode 
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(13) Necessarily, there are no essentially morally 
perfect agents. 


If this is so, then we can see that (9) will be true 
regardless of whether we take God to be contin- 


-gently or essentially morally perfect. And since 


these two options exhaust the modalities of divine 
benevolence, it just seems to be the case that divine 
command morality is necessarily false. 

What reason have we for thinking (13) true? 
Presumably, it is the intuition that the notion of an 
essentially morally perfect agent is somehow con- 
tradictory. That is, being good entails possibly 
being bad. So it quickly becomes obvious that (13) 
will be true if libertarianism is true. Hence, 


(14) If libertarianism is true, then necessarily, there 
_are no essentially morally perfect agents. 


And now it follows from (12) and (14) that 


(15) Iflibertarianism is true, then, necessarily, God’s 
will is not the ultimate moral criterion. 


We might avoid this problem simply by rejecting 
libertarianism and accepting some form of compati- 
bilism. However, it seems to me that most people 
who are concerned to hold some form of divine 
command morality are also committed to liber- 
tarianism for a number of what I take to be good 
reasons.’ Thus, in order to keep the discussion alive 
and relevant for those who are committed to the 
libertarian analysis of freedom and responsibility, I 
propose to accept the truth of libertarianism, at least 
for present purposes, and see where the discussion 
leads us given these incredibly tight constraints. 

In trying to affirm divine command morality, we 
have found ourselves in a very precarious position, 
surrounded on all sides by dangerous precipices. Is 
there no way out? Perhaps there is some narrow pas- 
sage of escape which we have, as yet, overlooked. 


Il 


It may or may not have been recognized already 
that if there is any one person who is mostly respon- 
sible for our finding ourselves in such a predica- 
ment, itis Immanuel Kant. It is his insight that good- 
ness is both a necessary condition for the truth of 
divine command morality and a sufficient condition 


for its falseness. And Kant is mos: certainly com- 
mitted to a Libertarian construal of freedom, as we 
shall soon see. Thus, Kant is largely at fault for 
having led us into this uncomfcrtable position. 
Perhaps if we watch him closely he can lead us out. 

In numerous places Kant claims that God is a 
being whose nature “necessarily conforms to objec- 
tive law,”® “whose maxims necessarily are in har- 
mony with the laws of autonomy,” because his 
will is “incapable of any maxims which conflict 
with the moral law.”!° God’s will manifests an “ir- 
refragable agreement . . . with the pure moral law” 
so that such agreement with the mcral law is a part 
of his nature.'! This is to be expected, given Kant’s 
ethical system. For Kant, morality is grounded in 
pure practical reason. Finite rational agents are cap- 
able of inclinations that are contrary to the demands 
of the moral law, and which thus become obstacles 
to obedience to the law. But God, as a perfectly 
rational being, suffers from no such limitation of 
his nature, and is thus free from all “internal ob- 
stacles” that would stand in the wey of his confor- 
mity to the moral law. God’s gocdness is a func- 
tion of his rationality, and thus, as £ being in whom 
“reason infallibly determines the w ll,” God cannot 
fail to act in accordance with the moral law. 

This much of Kant’s view sounds very much 
like that of Leibniz. Leibniz held that God is neces- 
sarily good, and that this necessary goodness is a 
function of God’s omniscience anc. perfect ration- 
ality. On Leibniz’s view of rational agency, all 
rational agents act for the sake of the apparent 
good. For finite rational agents, who are vulnerable 
to the influences of the passions, it is possible that 
what is actually evil may be confased with what 
is actually good. But because God is omniscient 
and perfectly rational, he is incapab-e of such errors 
in judgment. For Leibniz, this determination of 
God’s will was a “happy necessity, ’ and only indi- 
cated that God is eminently free in that his freedom 
is not subject to the imperfections which mark 
human freedom.” 

The comparison between Kant’: conception of 
divine freedom and that of Leibniz is striking. In 
both cases, perfect goodness is a furction of perfect 
rationality, and in both cases, one consideration in 
favor of God’s perfect rationality is the fact that 
he is not subject to debilitating passions. But the 
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comparison ends there. Whereas Leibniz is a com- 
patibilist who is quite cheerful about describing an 
action as free so long as it proceeds from the neces- 
sity of one’s own nature and not from some external 
constraint, Kant, as a libertarian, regarded this pos- 
ition as a kind of “wretched subterfuge” and the 
argument for it no more than “a little quibbling.” 
In the second Critique, Kant referred to Leibniz’s 
brand of freedom as “the freedom of a turnspit, 
which when once wound up also carries out its 
motions of itself.” Kant argued in the Religion 
that if one acted from one’s nature in a way that 
contradicts acting from freedom, this “would flatly 
contradict the predicates morally good or evil.”"* 
It is possible for one to act out of a certain dispo- 
sition in a way that one’s actions may nevertheless 
have moral significance, but only if this disposition 
is itself freely chosen: 


But this subjective ground, again, must itself always 
be an expression of freedom (for otherwise the use or 
abuse of man’s power of choice in respect of the moral 
law could not imputed to him nor could the good or 
bad in him be called moral).'” 


But God did not choose his nature as a perfectly 
rational being any more than Socrates chose to be 
a rational animal. 

Thus, on a libertarian analysis of freedom and 
responsibility, it cannot be the case that God can 
properly be called morally good or morally evil. 
But Kant is found in one place describing God as 
“perfectly good,” in another as “absolutely good.”"* 
What can be meant, then, in calling God “good”? 
The answer lies, I think, in the fact that, for Kant, 
God’s “goodness” must be understood analogically 
and not literally. This seems to be demanded by 
a consistent account of libertarianism,” and in fact, 
this appears to be the direct implication of Kant’s 
view of the relationship between God and moral 
duties. According to Kant, because God lacks the 
possibility of debilitating inclinations, and thus 
necessarily acts in accordance with the moral law, 
strictly speaking, he has no duties: 


A perfectly good will, therefore, would be equally 
subject to objective laws (of the good), but it could not 
be conceived as constrained by them to act in accord 
with them, because, according to its own subjective 
constitution, it can be determined to act only through 


the conception of the good. Thus, no imperatives hold 
for the divine will or, more generally, for a holy will. 
The “ought” is here out of place, for the volition of 
itself is necessarily in unison with the law.* 


This view would seem to entail that God’s goodness 
must be understood analogically because a moral 
agent is good precisely because she acts for the 
sake of duty. But God just has no duties for the 
sake of which to act. He is just constituted in such 
a way that he always acts perfectly in accordance 
with the duties which we acknowledge as binding 
upon us as moral agents. 

Now as it turns out, the problem that arises from 
embracing both libertarianism and necessary good- 
ness is, to borrow from Kant, a “most fortunate 
perplexity.” For it may be that, in reconciling these 
positions, Kant has indicated a possible way of 
escape for us. Without necessarily committing our- 
selves to the whole of Kant’s account, we might 
hold that God is necessarily good, and mean this 
analogically rather than literally. Thus, in calling 
God good, we mean something like 


(16) Necessarily, God always acts perfectly in accor- 
dance with moral duty. 


But we are not out of the woods yet. Because, 
if God’s analogical goodness is understood by the 
fact that God always acts in accordance with duty, 
then whatever constitutes duty is seemingly some- 
thing independent of God. This is, of course, Kant’s 
own position, as he has the moral law grounded in 
pure practical reason. It seems, then, that the insight 
that was expressed in (2) has now come back to 
haunt us. Is there any way in which the objection 
which refers to (2) may be met? If so, then perhaps 
we will have found safe passage. 

Earlier, when considering the implications of (2), 
I offered the Kantian argument that if we have a 
meaningful sense of God’s goodness, then that good- 
ness cannot be derived from God’s will. And simi- 
larly, if God wills actions because they are right, 
then they are right already, and thus his willing them 
is not what makes them right. I said that if this is the 
case, then the ultimate moral criterion must be found 
in something independent of God’s will. At best, his 
will plays an epistemological role in morality, but 
the logical role is reserved for something else. 
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But suppose we understand God’s “goodness” 
by reference to themoral duties which we recognize 
as constraining us, and claim, in addition, that these 
duties are themselves ultimately grounded in God’s 
nature. Thus, suppose we commit ourselves to the 
following pair of propositions: 


(17) God necessarily behaves in a way that is in 
perfect accord with our own moral intuitions 


(18) God is the Author of our moral intuitions. 


On the view that is expressed in (17) and (18), the 
“something else” other than the divine will may be 
taken to be the divine nature itself. Thus, we can 
hold the following characterization of moral right- 
ness: 


(19) For any action A, A is morally right because 
and only because A is in accord with the nature 
of God. 


It seems to me that we now have a way of 
affirming God’s goodness in a meaningful sense 
without thereby grounding morality in something 
independent of God. The sort of constraint that is 
presented in (1) has been met because (17) provides 
us with a basis for judging God to be “good” in a 
meaningful, though analogical, sense. The judg- 
ment is meaningful because we are accrediting God 
with the sort of character which we acknowledge 
to be good. It is analogical because, while a morally 
good human being is one who fulfills her moral 
duties, the goodness of God is not constituted by 
his literal fulfillment of obligations. And now we 
have ground for the proper motivation in obeying 
God, because we are assured that God’s will can 
never conflict with our own best moral intuitions. 

Whereas (2) would seem effectively to rule out 
our taking God’s will to be the ultimate moral criter- 
ion, (18) allows us to identify God’s nature as the 
ultimate moral criterion as I have in (19). Thus, con- 
trary to Kant, in judging God’s goodness by our own 
moral intuitions, we have not thereby committed 
ourselves to there being some first principle that is 
independent of God. With (18), the theist can affirm 
that God is the Author of our moral intuitions in 
virtue of the fact that God is the Creator, that he has 
implanted within each human being the imago dei, 
and that, consequently, each person has the moral 
law “inscribed upon the heart.” The point expressed 


in (18) has the virtue of avoiding the epistemological ' 
objections that are often raised aga_nst divine com- 
mand morality. While allowing for epistemological 
access to moral principles in spite cf the lack of any 
conscious reference to God, this view maintains 
that these principles are ultimately grounded in God 
in that he is responsible for such cpriori access to 
these as is available. The moral lew, whether en- 
countered through special or general revelation, is 
just an expression of God’s own rature. 

We seem also to have found a means of satisfying 
the constraints set by propositions (10), (12), and 
(13). (10) is met because we have identified the 
first principle of morality as God’s nature, which 
remains the same at all times in all worlds. (12) 
insists that God’s necessary goodness is required 
if his will is to be taken as the ultimate moral 
criterion. Surely this same requirement holds for 
the present view which has assigned this role to 
the divine nature, and it is met in (17). And (13) 
is satisfied because God’s goodness is not under- 
stood in a literal sense because i: is constituted, 
not by his freely fulfilling moral obligations, but 
by his necessarily acting in accordance with them. 
Thus the problem of libertarian fre2dom and moral 
goodness just never arises. 


IV 


I am inclined to think that the foregoing explica- 
tion of divine command morality holds promise for 
those who are concerned to avoid the pitfalls that 
have been created by the Euthyphro dilemma. But 
if we have found a way out by following Kant’s 
lead in understanding God’s goodness as analogi- 
cal, this is not without at least am apparent cost. 
One consequence of this view of the relationship 
between God and morality is that, s-rictly speaking, 
God is not morally good. He is good only analog- 
ically. But if this is the case, then what are we 
doing when we offer praises to Him? It seems that 
if God is not moral, then neither is Fe praiseworthy. 
But this would be news to the Psalmist, among 
others. Must we exchange the naural expression 
of praise for our new version of CGivine command 
morality? Perhaps not. 

It is true that God cannot rightly be offered moral 
praise if it is just logically impossible that he act 
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contrary to the moral Law. But this does not imply 
that we have emptied the notion of praise of all of 
its content. In fact, I am not so sure that the praise 
of God is essentially moral praise. If we understand 
praise in a way that is synonymous with worship, 
then perhaps praise may essentially be a recognition 
of the supreme worth of the divine Being, rather 
than an acknowledgement that he has done the right 
thing. For example, perhaps we can understand 
worship to be a response to what Rudolph Otto has 
called the feelings of awe and attraction in 
numinous experience. Perhaps praise or worship is 
best understood in terms of a recognition of the 
Creator-creature relationship in such a way that 
God is recognized as infinitely great (which inspires 
awe), and, at the same time, the source of all human 
goods, both moral and non-moral (which prompts 


a response of attraction). God is our Beginning and’ 


our End, and praise or worship is simply the appro- 
priate response, given a full recognition of this fact. 

But further, perhaps praise may be understood 
as a response to divine supererogation. This has 
been suggested by Thomas Morris,” among others. 
Morris suggests that, in praising God, we are not 
congratulating him for having done the morally 
right thing. Rather, we are praising him for the 
fact that he has performed some good action that 
was not necessitated by his nature. 

How shall we understand this notion of superero- 
gation in light of what has been said thus far? We 
have argued that God may be understood to be 


necessarily “good” in an analogical sense, and that, - 


strictly speaking, God just hasn’t any duties. If 
God is necessarily good, then there are no possible 
worlds in which God does evil. Consider an exam- 
- ple, given by Morris, concerning God’s promise 
making. Given God’s necessary goodness, there 
are no possible worlds in which God makes a 
covenant with Abraham and then fails to honor it. 
But unless we are Leibnizians with respect to the 
number of possible worlds that are fit to be chosen 
by an omnibenevolent Creator, we will acknowl- 
edge that there are plenty of possible worlds in 
which God simply never makes covenants at all. 
But to say this is to claim that God exists in a 
plurality of possible worlds, some of which include 
his covenant-making and some of which do not. 
Assuming that we live in a world in which he has 


covenanted with us, it follows that he has brought 
about a state of affairs that (i) was not necessitated 
by his nature, and (ii) is better than other states of 
affairs that were also compatible with his nature. 

But it might be thought that, while such an appeal 
to supererogation may be an option for some theists, 
it will not do for anyone who accepts the twin posi- 
tions that (a) God is necessarily good, and (b) God’s 
nature is the ultimate moral criterion. Three separate 
problems seem to be generated by the holding of (a) 
and (b) above, together with the claim that some of 
God’s actions are supererogatory. 

Consider, first of all, a problem that might be 
thought to arise from the affirmation of (b), together 
with the claim about divine supererogation. One 
seems to be left with the following perplexing situa- 
tion. On the one hand, all moral and value judg- 
ments will refer to God’s nature as their ultimate 
criterion. But now suppose that it is compatible with 
God’s nature both that he actualize a world W in 
which he makes a covenant with Abraham, and that 
he actualize a world W* in which he refrains from 
doing so. If both worlds are in accordance with 
God’s nature, and God’s nature is the ultimate cri- 
terion for all evaluative judgments, then how can 
one be thought to be any better than the other? 
“Better” by what standard? Seemingly, something 
other than God’s own nature is presupposed, else 
we could only speak of one world as being different 
from, but not better than, another. 

Perhaps this sort of objection can be answered 
by claiming that one world can be better than 
another, even though they are both compatible with 
God’s nature, in that one more nearly approximates 
God’s nature than the other. Thus, consider our 
two possible worlds, W and W*. On the account 
now being offered, God acts with supererogation 
if and only if the following is true: 


(20) W more nearly approximates God’s nature, and 
is therefore better than W*. 

(21) God is free inculpably to instantiate W*. 

(22) God instantiates W. 


But this is where a second objection enters. It 
might be thought that (20) and (21) are incompat- 
ible. That is, it might be objected that if (20) is 
true, so that W is better than W*, then God’s nature 
necessitates the instantiation of W. Thus, what we 
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might call the Leibnizian objection may be expressed 
as follows: 


(23) Necessarily, for any two worlds W and W*, if W 
is better than W*, and if God is morally perfect, 
then God will instantiate W. 


If this is correct, then there is seemingly no room for 
divine supererogation, because, if confronted by 
two worlds that are unequal in value, God must 
necessarily bring about the greater of the two. 

It seems to me that such a criticism must presup- 
pose that there is a world of superlative value and 
that God is morally constrained to choose that 
world. If there is no optimal world, then the objector 
will be unable to state what sort of world God 
should have brought about. For suppose that there 
is not such an optimal world. Then, for any world 
which God chooses, there is a world that is better, 
and one could ask why he did not choose the better 
of the two. The Leibnizian objection, then, can be 
stated coherently only if it can be argued that there 
is a best possible world, and that a perfectly good 
God would choose it. 

But it is generally acknowledged that the notion 
of the best possible world is incoherent, much like 
those of the highest integer, the bumpiest possible 
road, or the longest possible sermon. And without 
the concept of a best possible world the above objec- 
tion to the possibility of divine supererogation fails. 
It seems to me that we are on safe ground in holding 
that, given God’s nature, there is some minimal 
level M of value that must obtain in a world in order 
for it possibly to be chosen by God. (Which, given 
Anselmian theism, is to say that M must obtain in 
order for such a world to be possible.) But precisely 
because there is no maximal limit of value, God’s 
choice of any world that more closely approximates 
his nature than any world no greater than M is 
supererogatory—it is a function of divine grace. 

The third objection to such an appeal to superero- 
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gation comes in the form of the observation that, 
seemingly, where there are no duties there can be no 
supererogation, because supereroga-ion is generally 
understood as “action above and beyond the call of 
duty.” How can we speak of God’s doing more than 
he is obligated to do when he has no obligations? 
But I think this objection has alread? been answered 
in the foregoing. Simply put, because God lacks 
any duties, we must understand any supererogation 
on his part in just the same way as we have under- 
stood his goodness: it is analogical. Given what has 
been said in the foregoing discussion, God, strictly 
speaking, has no duties. But M plars the role of the 
concept of “duty” in making sense of the notion of 
supererogation. Ordinarily, we thick of a superero- 
gatory action as one that is better tran that which is 
required by the moral law. In the case of God, a 
supererogatory action will be anything that is better 
than what is necessitated by God’s nature. God’s 
covenant with Abraham is supererogatory in this 
sense. Thus, Thomas Morris is co-rect in pointing 
out that there is plenty of room foz praise because 
God is provided with plenty of room for freedom. 


v 


It seems to me, then, that there is a promising way 
out of the tight spot into which the divine command 
moralist is forced by the Euthyphro dilemma. The 
key is found in identifying the ultin-ate moral criter- 
ion as God’s necessarily good nature, and by then 
understanding this “goodness” analogically rather 
than literally. In so doing, we have provided our- 
selves with moral grounds for obeying God without 
thereby presupposing some moral principle inde- 
pendent of God. If this position draws the charge 
that we now have no basis for praising God, the 
proper response, it seems, is to point out that there 
are important notions of praise thet have no refer- 
ence to the fulfillment of moral obligation. 
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LIBERALISM AND NATURAL END ETHICS 
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E you asked someone to give you a list of moral 

and political philosophers who are considered 
liberals, the names of Locke, Kant, Mill, Rawls, and 
Dworkin would certainly be correct. Yet, the names 
of Hobbes, Spinoza, Hume, Smith, de Tocqueville, 
von Humbolt, Popper, Hayek, and more recently, 
Gauthier, Buchanan, and Nozick also constitute a 
list of thinkers who are considered liberals, and if 
we but consider the last two thinkers mentioned on 
each list—namely, Rawls and Buchanan, Dworkin 
and Nozick—it is apparent that such thinkers can 
have radically different moral and political views. 
Offering lists of thinkers who are considered liberals 
will, obviously, not provide us with much under- 
standing regarding what liberalism is. 

A much better way of determining what liber- 
alism is is to focus on the term that seems to be the 
basis for a thinker being characterized as liberal. 
Someone is a liberal or an advocate of liberalism if 
he regards liberty as a primary, if not the primary, 
social/political value. 

The problem here is, of course, determining what 
liberty means. If, for example, liberty simply means 
the state of being unrestrained by other persons 
from doing whatever one wants, there is an immedi- 
ate problem. Whose liberty is morally preferable? 
Is Mary’s liberty to do what she wants unconstrained 
by Fred or Fred’s liberty to do what he wants uncon- 
strained by Mary to be morally preferred? We could, 
of course, suppose that Mary’s and Fred’s wants 
never conflict, but that is most unrealistic. People 
quite frequently have conflicting wants. For in- 
stance, Mary wants to keep her resources, and Fred 
wants to take them. Is Mary’s liberty to prevent 
Fred from taking her resources or Fred’s liberty to 
take Mary’s resources to be morally preferred? 
When liberty is defined, without any normative 
understanding of the terms employed, as simply a 
state of being unconstrained by other persons from 
doing whatever one wants, all wants and actions 
are normatively equal, and there is no way the ideal 
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of liberty can determine which want or action is 
morally preferable. Whose libery is to be given 
priority? 

The problem is, however, not jcst normative; it is 
conceptual as well. The description of a situation as 
involving the violation of someore’s liberty cannot 
be agreed upon if there is no basis for determining 
and legitimating the valuation that is placed on the 
various activities people undertake. For example, 
is liberty being reduced or heigntened when the 
government through increased taxation and transfer 
payments takes from the “rich” and gives to the 
“poor”? Or, who has greater libert the citizens of 
the United States or Sweden? Joha Gray has called 
this the “problem of indeterminacy” and has argued 
that without there being some normative basis for 
determining the scope and conten: of liberty, liber- 
alism is a meaningless political ideal.' It provides 
neither guidance in adjudicating situations where 
there are conflicts of wants nor inderstanding of 
what it would be to promote liberty. 

The valuations that people give different activi- 
ties must be rationally resolvable if liberty is to be 
more than an empty political ideal. Despite what 
some critics of liberalism may thirk, this is no news 
to those who consider themselves liberal theorists. 
They have proposed many ways to overcome the 
problem of indeterminacy. Here is a short list of 
some of the ways that have been_proposed: deter- 
mining that to which all persons (or all rational 
persons) actually (or hypothetically from behind a 
“veil of ignorance”) agree; prometing the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number; treating yourself 
and others never merely as a meens but always at 
the same time as an end; acting on the basis of 
fundamental moral intuitions; protecting individual 
or natural rights, and, paradoxical y, even claiming 
that no one knows what is right or wrong. Whether 
any or all of these proposals can provide scope and 
content to the political ideal of “iberty is a large 
issue and one I cannot consider here. Rather, I want 
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to merely note that the various ways liberals have 
tried to solve the problem of indeterminacy goes a 
long way in explaining why there are many liberals 
with conflicting moral and political views. It could 
be said that all those who are considered liberals 
share a concept of liberty—no doubt, a confused 
one—even though they frequently offer different 
and conflicting conceptions of liberty.’ 

Given the challenge presented to liberalism by 
the problem of indeterminacy, it might be worth- 
while to see if assistance can be provided by a 
natural end ethics in addressing this challenge. 
“Natural end ethics” signifies an ethics in which the 
distinction between satisfaction of desire and satis- 
faction of right desire is justified by an appeal to a 
human telos that is considered the ultimate standard 
of value. Maybe, by appealing to the human telos, 
the valuations given various activities can be ration- 
ally defended and the demise of liberalism as a 
meaningful political ideal prevented. Can liberalism 
and a natural end ethics’ be so combined that both 
can enrich and support the other without a funda- 
mental conflict arising? 


This question is, however, both too extensive 


and intensive to be fully handled in the space of 
an article. So, I propose to instead examine the 
relationship between liberalism and natural end 
ethics by answering the question: “Is Rawlsian/ 
Dworkinian liberalism compatible with a natural 
end ethics?” After (I) briefly describing Rawlsian/ 
Dworkinian liberalism, I will assess the compatibil- 
ity of this version of liberalism with a natural end 
ethics by considering these questions: (II) “What 
does it mean to say there is an unequivocal interpre- 
tation of the human telos?” (II) “How does the 
principle of universalizability function in a natural 
end ethics?” (IV) “What are the proper concerns of 
social justice for a natural end ethics?” and (V) “Can 
a natural end ethics ever provide a basis for legal tol- 
erance of activities which are not in accord with the 
human telos?’ ï conclude that Rawlsian/Dworkinian 
liberalism is not compatible with a natural end ethics 
but that there is another version of liberalism which 
suggests itself as a possibility. 


I 


Liberalism can be viewed as a theory of social 


justice that combines elements found in both 
Rawls’s and Dworkin’s theories of social justice. 
This account of liberalism uses the value of equality 
to provide scope and content to the notion of liberty. 
Liberalism so construed is concerned with resolving 
conflicts of interest in a just and fair manner in 
virtue of arguments that can be accepted by all 
parties without having to abandon their sense of 
equal moral worth. A working definition of 
liberalism would be, then, as follows: “a theory of 
social justice which includes procedural elements 
for resolving conflicts between conceptions of the 
good, and conditions upon that resolution which 
require that each individual be treated with equal 
respect and concern.”* The procedural element 
must be compatible with a wide range of theories 
of goodness and nonetheless express concern for 
the interests of all individuals. 

The “procedural element” for resolving conflicts 
between competing conceptions of the good is 
Rawls’s version of social contract theory: persons 
are hypothetically represented as free and equal 
with no knowledge of either their social position 
or natural endowments and asked to choose 
according to their own advantage the rules in terms 
of which social justice will be defined. Persons are 
conceived by Rawls as having the capacities for a 
sense of justice and a conception of the good and 
are not just psychological egotists. Further, and 
most importantly, persons are asked to reach agree- 
ment under conditions that are “fair,” and for Rawls 
this means that “the bargaining advantages which 
inevitably arise within background institutions of 
any society as the result of cumulative social, his- 
torical, and natural tendencies” are eliminated. 
This reflects, of course, one of those considered 
moral judgments in terms of which Rawls structures 
the initial bargaining that all persons face in his 
social contract theory. As Rawls noted in A Theory 
of Justice: 


It seems to be one of the fixed points of our considered 
judgments that no one deserves his place in the distri- 
bution of native endowments, any more than one de- 
serves one’s initial starting place in society. The asser- 
tion that a man deserves his superior character that 
enables him to make the effort to cultivate his abilities 
is equally problematic; for his character depends in 
large part upon fortunate family and social circum- 
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stances for which he can claim no credit. The notion of 
desert seems not to apply to these cases. Thus the more 
advantaged representative man cannot say he deserves 
and therefore has a right to a scheme of cooperation in 
which he is permitted to acquire benefits in ways that 
do not contribute to the welfare of others. There is no 
basis for his making this claim. From the standpoint of 
common sense, then, the difference principle appears 
to be acceptable both to the more advantaged and to 
the less advantaged individual.‘ 


The difference principle is one of the principles to 
which, Rawls claims, rational contractors from 
behind the “veil of ignorance” would agree. It holds 
that all basic social goods, including basic rights, 
are to be distributed equally unless unequal distribu- 
tion of any or all of these goods is to the advantage 
of the least well-off members of society. 
“Treating people with equal respect and concern” 
is what Dworkin calls “the liberal conception of 
equality” and is “the nerve of liberalism.” It is the 
substantive element in this account of liberalism 
as a theory of justice. This notion is expressed in 
Dworkin’s claim that all men and women have (1) 
“the right to equal treatment, that is, to the same 
distribution of goods or opportunities as anyone 
else has or is given” and (2) “the right to treatment 
as an equal, . . . the right to equal concern and 
respect in the political decision about how goods 
and opportunities are to be distributed.”* Men and 
women possess these rights “not by virtue of birth 
or characteristic or merit or excellence but simply 
as human beings with the capacity to make plans 
and give justice.” Further, Dworkin believes that 
these rights can be defended independent of any 
account of the good life. These rights are ultimately 
justified because people should not be required by 
their government to make sacrifices in virtue of an 
argument the person could not accept without aban- 
doning his sense of equal moral worth. The notion 
of equal moral worth is rock-bottom for Dworkin. ° 
People have the right to be treated by their govern- 
ment as equals, and this right functions as a trump 
card that will allow individuals to resist the normal 
workings of liberal institutions—namely, the eco- 
nomic market and the political democracy—when 
they produce inegalitarian results. Treating people 
with equal concern and respect requires that “each 
be permitted to use, for the projects to which he 


devotes his life, no more than an equal share of the 
resources available for all, and ve cannot compute 
how much any person has consamed, on balance, 
without taking into account the resources he has 
contributed as well as those he hes taken away from 
the community.””! Dworkin belizves that no plaus- 
ible theory of equality can accept as fair a distribu- 
tion of resources and opportunities that results from 
unequal native capacities. He specifically notes that 
the liberal “finds the market defective principally 
because it allows morally irrelevant differences, like 
differences in talent, to affect dstribution, and he 
therefore considers that those wko have less talent, 
as the market judges talent, hare a right to some 
form of redistribution in the name of justice.”” 


sf 


Clearly, neither Rawls’s nor D workin’s views are 
based on any theory of human well-being or flour- 
ishing. No appeal to a human #zlos is ever made. 
Indeed, liberalism is séen as resolving conflicts 
between competing conceptions cf the good. Never- 
theless, the foregoing account cf liberalism could 
hold that “satisfying one’s interests will not always 
be what one desires” and even appeal to a human 
telos to justify this distinction if tre following condi- 
tions are not the case: “(a) there is one, unequivocal 
interpretation of the human teos; (b) the telos 
provides unequivocal guidance regarding human 
interests; (c) no conflict occurs b2tween these inter- 
ests; and (d) as a result of these factors, individual 
freedom of choice is not among the central human 
interests.”"? In this case, Rawlsian/Dworkinian 
liberalism would seem to be consistent with a natural 
end ethics. 

It is, however, not clear what it really means for 
there neither to be “one, unequivocal, interpretation 
of the human telos” nor “unequivocal guidance 
regarding human interests.” If, on the one hand, it 
means that there is no common set of virtues that 
all human beings need to possess and follow if they 
are to find fulfillment, then it should straightfor- 
wardly be admitted that liberalism is indeed incon- 
sistent with the existence of a human telos, because 
if a natural end ethics means anything, it is that 
there are certain virtues with which all human 
beings, simply because they arə human, need to 
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conduct their lives. If, on the other hand, it means 
that what the virtues which constitute human 
flourishing call for in terms of concrete action can 
vary in the lives of individual human beings, then 
this is not saying something which is inconsistent 
with a natural end ethics. Indeed, it has been 
observed that the whole point of the doctrine of 
the mean “is that in the very nature of the case it 
will be related to the particular situation, the prin- 
ciple being that how we feel and react to a situation 
should not be a mere uncritical and undisciplined 
response, but rather the sensible and intelligent 
reaction which the particular situation calls for.” 
Further, and as I will discuss shortly, the human 
telos is such that whenever persons actualize them- 
selves as human beings they actualize their unique 
potentials as individuals and vice-versa. We may 
conceptually distinguish between the potentialities 
a human being has in virtue of what and who he 
is, but they are never separate in the individual 
human being. Though it may not have always been 
recognized, there is plenty of room for pluralism 
and diversity within a natural end ethics. 


Il 


Despite the pluralism and diversity allowed by 
a natural end ethics, reconciliation of the Rawlsian/ 
Dworkinian conception of liberalism with the 
acceptance of a human telos is highly problematic. 
The human good is not some Platonic form but is 
something that is always and necessarily indi- 
vidualized. The good of any human being is to that 
human being as act is to potency, and since the 
actuality of a human being is but the actuality of 
that human being’s very potentialities, accepting 
principles of justice or basic rights which regard 
any consideration of an individual human being’s 
unique potentialities—viz., his natural endow- 
ments—as morally irrelevant and thus something 
to be factored out of all moral equations is incon- 
sistent with the acceptance of a human telos as the 
ultimate standard of value. Principles of justice or 
basic rights that require that differences in natural 
endowments among human beings be ignored 
cannot be grounded in the human telos. Yet, Rawls 
describes his second principle of justice, “the dif- 
ference principle,” as “an agreement to regard the 


distribution of natural talents as a common asset 
and to share in the benefits of this distribution what- 
ever it turns out to be,” and Dworkin’s account 
of basic rights seeks to counterbalance differences 
due to morally irrelevant natural endowments.‘ 

It should be recognized that Rawlsian/Dworkinian 
liberalism does not merely hold that the possession 
of certain natural endowments should not in itself be 
the basis for granting greater entitlements—which 
is a trademark of aristocratic and caste societies and 
is rejected by Lockean/“libertarian” liberalism as 
well—the Rawlsian/Dworkinian view requires that 
natural endowments—endowments which make the 
individual human being the very individual he is— 
not be allowed to play any causal role in the process 
by which an individual creates wealth if that wealth 
is going to be something he either deserves or to 
which he is entitled. Since it is impossible for there 
to be human beings who do not have natural endow- 
ments, such morally arbitrary or irrelevant factors, 
according to Rawlsian/Dworkinian liberalism, are 
to be eliminated from moral reasoning which seeks 
to determine whether the individual deserves or is 
entitled to the wealth. Thus, Rawls’s conception of 
justice and Dworkin’s view of basic rights clearly 
have no place for the individual human being but 
only a human being considered apart from his 
unique potentialities. This is, however, no human 
being at all!” 

It might be replied that I have given a much too 
individualistic account of the human telos. After all, 
the human good is something objective and as such 
is universalizable and applicable to each and every 
human being. The Rawlsian/Dworkinian concep- 
tion of liberalism is doing nothing more than what 
the moral point of view requires. Any factor which 
cannot be universalized, that is, which cannot be 
applied to each and every human being, is morally 
arbitrary. Thus, the distribution of resources in 
society should not be influenced by factors that are 
arbitrary from the moral point of view, and this 
means that natural endowments or assets must be 
excluded from playing a role in determining what 
social justice requires or, what can be the same 
thing, what basic rights people have. 

It should be emphasized what this reply is claim- 
ing: an individual human being’s natural endow- 
ments or assets, viz., his unique potentialities, are by 
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definition something which cannot apply to other 
human beings and are, therefore, arbitrary from the 
moral point of view. Rawls’s “veil of ignorance” 
and Dworkin’s decision to regard native capacities 
as “morally irrelevant” are, then, justifiable because 
they eliminate morally arbitrary features (viz., indi- 
viduative features) of a human being from playing a 
role in determining what social justice requires. 
Such methodological devices and decisions are not 
only consistent with the objective and universal na- 
ture of the human good, they are necessitated by it. 

Though the human good is indeed objective and 
universalizable and something all men are obligated 
to pursue according to a natural end ethics, need the 
principle of universalizability be interpreted so as to 
require that none of the individuative features of hu- 
man nature, viz., the natural assets or endowments 
of an individual human being, be allowed to impinge 
on our moral reasoning? It must be remembered that 
the principle of universalizability in a natural end 
ethics does not operate as some a priori principle. 
This principle is justified only to the extent one can 
through an act of abstraction conceive of human 
nature and truly predicate this nature of individual 
human beings.’ Though the concept of human 
nature does have a foundation in reality, that is, it is 
based on features that all human beings through an 
act of abstraction can be seen to share, these features 
are always and necessarily individualized. Human 
nature does not exist abstractly or universally— 
either ante rem in a Platonic manner or in rebus 
in a Porphyrian manner as the “universal part” of 
an individual human being. Accordingly, when it 
comes to developing a conception of the human 
good based on our knowledge of human nature, it 
would be a mistake to treat the human good as if it 
were something that was not always and necessarily 
the individual human being’s own good. Thus, the 
principle of universalizability pertains to how the 
human good is recognized, not to how it exists. It 
cannot function in a natural end ethics in the same 
manner as Rawls and Dworkin employ it, that is, in 
a way that ignores the individualized character of 
the human good. 

The account of the human good in a natural end 
ethics does not require that the principle of univer- 
salizability be interpreted as implying either that one 
man’s good is another’s or that the one has no more 


reason to pursue his own good thaa that of any other 
human being. As Henry B. Veatch has noted: 


We can quickly see that the Altuistic construction 
that has been placed on the Princisle of Universaliza- 
bility will not do. For after all, oace it is recognized 
and acknowledged that the actuaity of X is but the 
actuality of X’s potentialities, ther such a recognition 
and acknowledgement entail an uamistakable univer- 
salizability: if the good of X is indeed but the actuality 
of X’s potentialities, then this is a fact that not just X 
needs to recognize, but anyone amd everyone else as 
well. And yet the mere fact that a certain good needs 
to be recognized, and recognizec universally, to be 
the good of X, it by no means folows that X’s good 
must be taken to be Y’s good as well, any more than 
the actuality or perfection or fulfillment of X needs 
to be recognized as being the actuality or perfection 
or fulfillment of Y as well. That would be nothing if 
not downright absurd!’ 


Yet, it is just this absurdity that lizs behind Rawls’s 
conception of justice and Dwo-kin’s account of 
basic rights. They assume that in order to accept 
the principle of universalizability, they must 
eschew from moral consideratior any and all indi- 
viduative features of a human being, but it is not 
necessary to do this. Objectivity and universaliza- 
bility of the human good are not inconsistent with 
it being individualized. 

Another way to explain this point is by noting 
that the human good in a natcral end ethics is 
“agent-relative.” We may say thet the human good 
of any individual is agent relative if that state of 
affairs $, which constitutes the perfection or fulfill- 
ment of A, is relative to agent «,; and this is the 
case if and only if S,’s distinctive presence in W, 
is a basis for A; ranking W, ovez W, even though 
S; may not be a basis for any other agent ranking 
W, over W2. This does not, however, require that 
S;’s goodness be merely a function of its being 
desired or chosen. Rather, it can be an objective 
good. Further, it can be universalized. Just as the 
production of A,’s good is a reason for A, to act, 
so the production of A,’s good is a reason for A, 
to act. A; cannot claim that his perfection or fulfill- 
ment provides him with a legitimate reason to act 
without acknowledging that A,’s perfection or ful- 
fillment provides him with a legitimate reason to 
act. Yet, this does not mean or imply that A;’s good 
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is A2’s good or even that A,’s good provides A, 
with a reason for action or vice-versa. Even though 
the human good is agent-relative, the principle of 
universalizability can be upheld without adopting 
an impersonalist view of the human good—that is, 
without adopting, at least as Rawls and Dworkin 
understand it, the moral point of view. 


IV 


It might, however, be replied that the foregoing 
objection conflates issues that concern what the 
moral development of the individual human being 
requires with issues that concern what social justice 
requires. According to a natural end ethics, is not 
justice the act of giving a person what he deserves, 
and when it comes to determining what social jus- 
tice requires, are not considerations of natural 
endowments out of place? No one can claim, as a 
matter of justice, to deserve a system of social 
cooperation which lets these natural endowments 
play a role in the distribution of resources; for as 
Rawls notes, “no one deserves his place in the 
distribution of native endowments.” 

There are, however, six problems with this reply. 
First, it is a category mistake to say, as Rawls 
does, that no one deserves his natural endowments. 
It is intelligible to say, for example, that a student 
does not deserve an A grade on his examination; 
for the actions that he could and should have taken 
to earn an A can be specified. Yet, what actions 
could one take to deserve his natural endowments? 
How could one earn his natural endowments? The 
implication here is that one must earn his natural 
attributes before he exists! Clearly, such a claim 
is nonsense. The range of applicability of the con- 
cept of desert is restricted to only those actions or 
conditions for which one could be held responsible. 
It is, therefore, only in virtue of actions or condi- 
tions for which one could in principle be responsible 
that one either deserves or does not deserve some- 
thing. One’s natural endowments are, however, in 
no sense one’s responsibility. The meaning of “de- 
serve” and “do not deserve” when applied to natural 
endowments is preposterous.” The concept of 
desert in no way applies to one’s natural endow- 
ments. Natural endowments are neither deserved 
nor undeserved. They just are. Second, if by saying 


no one deserves his natural endowments Rawls 
actually means that the concept of desert is not 
applicable to natural endowments, then it should 
be realized that these two statements are not equi- 
valent. To say that the concept of desert is not 
applicable to natural endowments is not to say that 
these endowments are “undeserved” or that “one 
does not deserve his natural endowments.” Rather, 
it is to only say that consideration of what people 
deserve and do not deserve do not apply to natural 
endowments. Third, if the concept of desert is 
inapplicable to natural endowments, then, there is 
nothing unjust about the fact that some people, 
through no fault (?) (!) of their own, have greater 
natural endowments than others.” Contrary to what 
Rawls and Dworkin claim, there is nothing about 
this fact per se that demands in the name of justice 
the redistribution of wealth created by the use of 
natural endowments. Fourth, in order to say that 
someone deserves what he has achieved, e.g., his 
wealth, it is not necessary, as Rawls and Dworkin 


` assume, that all the factors which play a causal 


role in the process of his becoming wealthy, e.g., 
being born with a talent others value highly, must 
be deserved. This assumption is not obvious, but 
dubious, and requires justification. Further, this 
assumption is not consistently held by either Rawls 
or Dworkin; for they do not exclude the ability to 
exercise one’s reason and intelligence from their 
account of what social justice or equal moral worth 
requires. Yet, this ability is a natural asset that is 
no more “deserved” than any other. Fifth, the fact 
that considerations of justice do not apply to natural 
endowments is not sufficient to prove that one is 
not entitled to these endowments. I may have done, 
for example, nothing to merit my left kidney (or 
T2” height), but this neither means that this kidney 
(or this height) is not mine nor implies that I could 
not have the right to possess, use, and control this 
kidney (or this height) as I see fit. In other words, 
the notion of a right or an entitlement may be 
deeper, more basic, than that of desert. People 
deserve what they have produced, attained, created 
insofar as they have used assets to which they are 
entitled.” Sixth, even if it is assumed that I do not 
deserve my natural endowments or assets and am 
not entitled to them, it does not follow from this 


that everyone else deserves or is entitled to some 
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part of these assets (or the product which results 
from my use of them). Logically speaking, “from 
the fact that individuals do not stand in some rela- 
tion R to themselves it certainly does not, as a 
general rule, follow that all individuals stand in 
relation R to each individual.”** Commonsensically 
speaking, from the fact that I have done nothing 
to deserve my left kidney and from the supposition 
that I am not entitled to it, it does not follow that 
it is a “collective asset” belonging somehow to 
everyone. 

A natural end ethics is certainly committed to 
the claim that justice is the act of giving others 
what they deserve, but there are no good reasons 
for it to accept the Rawlsian/Dworkinian applica- 
tion of this claim to natural endowments. 


v 


If we recall the earlier mentioned conditions 
(a)-(d) that should not be the case if Rawlsian/ 
Dworkinian liberalism is to be compatible with a 
natural end ethics, it seems that even if conditions 
(a)-(c) should be the case, compatibility might still 
be achieved so long as (d) is not. It can be argued 
that humans can attain their natural end only 
through their own agency or choice, and since self- 
directedness is a necessary condition for human 
flourishing, it must be regarded as a fundamental 
human interest and worthy of legal protection. 
Granting that it is true that self-directedness is a 
necessary condition for attaining the human telos, 
does this thereby provide a moral basis for legal 
tolerance of activities that are not in accord with 
what the human telos requires? 

Legal tolerance of activities that are not in accord 
with what the human telos requires is not justified 
by the claim that human beings can attain their end 
only through their own choice. This claim only 
shows that self-directedness is valuable as the 
means to a human telos. If one’s choices are clearly 
not perfective of one’s nature, there is no reason 
to say that this behavior ought to be tolerated. 


To the extent to which an individual does little more 
than devote his life to indulging his every personal 
whim and inclination or to the extent to which he 
gives himself over to the love of inordinate gain—or 
even suppose that he so pampers life and limb that he 


becomes little more than an accomplished hypochon- 
driac, a veritable malade imaginare—then there is no 
longer a sense in which what he does, in the exercise 
of his freedom, is any longer necessary to becoming 
the person his natural end requires that he be. The 
actions that he takes and the conduct that he pursues 
are then no longer right at all.” 


Clearly, the situation just describ2d illustrates how 
there can be self-directed actions which are in no 
way necessary to achieving wha: the human telos 
requires. Even though self-direc:edness is among’ 
the most basic human interests and worthy legal 
protection, the claim that self-directedness is a 
necessary condition for attaining the natural end is 
not sufficient to justify legal tolerance of activities 
that are clearly not conducive to someone’s human 
flourishing. This is not to say thet such nonperfec- 
tive conduct must be legally prohibited but only 
that no adequate argument from zhe perspective of 
a natural end ethics has been provided against such 
legal action. 

It has often been observed that if liberalism were 
ultimately connected to an ideal of the gdod life, 
then it could no longer aspire ~o tolerance. The 
standpoint of legal neutrality to rival conceptions 
of the good life could not be méintained. Indeed, 
how can there be any moral justification for princi- 
pled legal tolerance of morally inappropriate con- 
duct if the justification for such <olerance is based 
on promoting the human good* There has been 
ample reason for liberals tradicionally to avoid 
accepting the claim that there is ahuman telos upon 
which all normative justifications are based. 

There may, however, be a way to indicate how 
a natural end ethics might provide a basis for legal 
tolerance of activities that are not self-perfective. 
It requires that the relationship b2tween self-direc- 
tedness and human flourishing >e quite different 
from what has so far been preseated. 

What advocates of natural end 2thics have gener- 
ally failed to appreciate, and what some liberals have 
come very close to seeing but do not quite see, is 
that human flourishing, though aa actuality, is also 
a self-directed activity. Self-directedness is not just 
the necessary, but external, means by which the hu- 
man flourishing is achieved; self-Jirectedness is the 
one and only form in which humar flourishing exists. 
The relationship between the two is so intimate and 
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vital that it is not even adequate to say that the 
human telos cannot exist without self-directedness. 
Rather, it cannot be what it is without self-directed- 
ness. Self-directedness pertains to the very essence 
of human flourishing—it is the central activity of 
human flourishing which is, and indeed must be, 
present in all other activities which constitute the 
human good that is human flourishing. Thus, to 
hold that the human good is to perfect one’s na- 
ture in accordance with the standards of human 
flourishing is also to hold that the human good is 
a life of self-directed activity. If I am not the author 
of the activity, that activity is not good or right for 
me even if it should nonetheless be true that if I 
were the author of that activity it would be good 
or right for me. 

This realization, of course, is not a sufficient ethi- 
cal standard for judging personal conduct, but it is 
crucial when it comes to addressing social/political 
issues and in particular the question: “What must 
social and political life be like—that is, what is to be 
a matter of law—so as to allow for the possibility 
that each and every human being might flourish?” 
The intimate relation of self-directedness to human 
flourishing requires that the protection of the self- 
directedness of individuals from actions by others be 
the primary concern of law. It principally requires 
the legal prohibition of conduct which would use 
people for purposes they have not chosen. Before 
ever addressing questions of what someone should 
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think or how someone should act, an analysis of 
human flourishing shows that human beings ought 
to live lives according to their own judgments. 

If this claim is true, then an advocate of natural 
end ethics cannot justifiably argue that in order to 
attain an individual’s natural end, this person may 
be used for a purpose to which he has not con- 
sented.” Furthermore, if the nonconsensual use of 
the product of someone’s labor is equivalent to 
seizing hours from him and directing him to carry 
on various activities, that is, if it is equivalent to 
a process whereby the decisions of what he will 
do or what purpose his work will serve are no 
longer his own,” then an advocate of natural end 
ethics could not justify Rawls’s and Dworkin’s 
schemes to redistribute wealth in the name of 
achieving the natural end of individuals. 

Natural end ethics and Rawlsian/Dworkinian 
liberalism are not compatible. There are, of course, 
other forms of liberalism. The remarks from the pre- 
ceding paragraphs together with the earlier descrip- 
tion of the human good as always and necessarily 
individualized suggest that the natural end ethics 
might be able to support Lockean/“‘libertarian”’ lib- 
eralism and vice-versa. This is, however, not to say 
that these observations regarding a natural end ethics 
are sufficient to justify Lockean/“libertarian” lib- 
eralism or even establish their compatibility, but it 
is to say that this version of liberalism suggests itself 
as a possibility.” 
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GOD, THE DEMON, AND 
THE STATUS OF THEODICIES 


Edward Stein 


THE problem of evil is an ancient one for theists. 
How is it possible for an omnipotent, omnisci- 
ent, omnibenevolent being to exist in a world which 
clearly contains evil? A major element of every 
theistic philosophy is a theodicy, an attempt to 
reconcile this apparent contradiction. Steven Cahn, 
Edward Madden and Peter Hare discuss a series of 
concepts isomorphic to the traditional theistic 
notions of God, the problem of evil, and theodicies 
with an eye towards raising problems for theism. ' 
These concepts relate to a malevolent, rather than 
a benevolent, deity, not a god, but a demon. In 
this paper, I will argue that the notion of a demon 
is far more powerful than these three philosophers 
have suggested; in fact, arguments based on the 
demon create serious problems for the entire project 
of giving a rational defense of theism. 

Atheists frequently raise the problem of evil as a 
challenge to proofs for the existence of an omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, wholly good supernatural being. 
The argument from evil asserts that it would be in- 
consistent for an all-knowing, all-powerful, all- 
good god to exist in the same world as evil: if God is 
really all-powerful, then he could prevent evil; if 
God is really all-good, then he would prevent evil. 
In response to this argument, theists have developed 
theodicies, attempts to explain away this apparent 
inconsistency. Atheists try to find flaws in many of 
these theodicies, and thus the debate over the prob- 
lem of evil persists, with no acknowledged victor. 

Cahn, Madden and Hare have a strategy for ex- 
panding this debate. They ask us to consider the 
possibility of an omnimmalevolent supernatural being, 
which I shall call the demon. I shall call someone 
who believes in the demon a demonist. How might 
someone who does not believe in the existence of 
the demon (an ademonist) argue that the demon does 
not exist? The ademonist could make an argument 
from good by offering illustrative examples of the 
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overwhelming goodness in the word, thereby chal- 
lenging the demonist to explain hcw the existence 
of the demon is consistent with suca goodness. The 
demonist can offer a variety of responses to the 
problem of good which I shall cal demonodicies, 
dispensing with, for reasons of aesthetics and sym- 
metry, Cahn’s term “cacodaemcnodicies.” The 
demonist may say that good provides a necessary 
contrast to evil. Or she might offec a free will de- 
fense of demonism, arguing that the-demon, in order 
to maximize the amount of evil in the world, gave 
people free will, knowing that although they would 
sometimes choose good acts, the evil acts which 
they committed would be worse then merely prede- 
termined evil acts. Finally, the demonist could al- 
ways fall back on the “last deferse” that human 
beings, in their limited frame of reference, may 
think there is good in the world, but that the demon, 
who can see the entire picture, knows that in the long 
run, all apparently good things are, in fact, evil. 
Cahn, Madden and Hare have argued that the 
demonist can construct a demomodicy which is 
isomorphic with any theodicy. I agree in general— 
this can be accomplished simply by substituting 
the word “good” for the word “evi?” and the words 
“a demon” for the word “God.” This inversion 
process will produce a demonodicy-for every theod- 
icy. Since the demonist can use inersion to create 
demonodicies which are analogovs to theodicies, 
the problems of good and evil are isomorphic—both 
are either soluble or insoluble. This is the 
interesting point which Cahn, Madden and Hare 
make. I want, however, to take the notion of a 
demon and use it to make a deeper and stronger 
argument than one that merely zstablishes that 
every theodicy is in the same boat with its isomor- 
phic demonodicy. My strategy is ł0 move from a 
theodicy, which is an argument thet God is consis- 
tent with the amount of evil in the world, to an 
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argument for the actual existence of a supernatural 
being with certain attributes. I want to argue that 
any theist who puts forth an argument for the exist- 
ence of an omnipotent, omniscient, omnibenevo- 
lent god has three tasks before her: argue for the 
possible existence of God, argue for the consistency 
of God with the amount of evil in the world, and 
show that these arguments are not invertible into 
isomorphic arguments for the existence and consis- 
tency of a demon (a task which I think that no 
current theist has accomplished). In other words, 
I am emphasizing that arguments for the consis- 
tency and existence of God must include arguments 
against the existence and consistency of the demon. 
To begin, I shall divide the arguments for the 
existence of God into two categories: ethical argu- 
ments and ontological arguments. Ethical arguments 
are those that attempt to prove the ethical nature 
(i.e., the goodness or badness) of an omniscient and 
omnipotent being. Ethical arguments (not to be con- 
fused with argument in ethics), to be successful, 
must explain away any apparent contradictions be- 
tween the ethical nature of the relevant supernatural 
being and the perceived amount of good (in the case 
of the demon) or evil (in the case of God) in the 
world. In contrast, ontological arguments are those 
that attempt to prove that an omnipotent, omniscient 
being exists. The theist and the demonist may agree 
on ontological arguments, for they both believe in 
the existence of an omnipotent and omniscient being. 
They are, however, at odds with respect to ethical 
arguments. This is where the isomorphism enters 
the picture: any ethical argument of the theist can be 
inverted into an ethical argument for the demonist. 
Because of this isomorphism, no ethical argument 
for the existence of a benevolent supernatural being 
provides any reason for thinking that such a being 
exists rather than a malevolent one. Where there is 
isomorphism, there are no ethical arguments that 
successfully establish either the goodness of God or 
the badness of a demon. The theist wants to argue 
for the existence of God, but his ethical arguments 
are isomorphic with ethical arguments for a demon. 
This isomorphism in effect neutralizes the theist’s 
(and, for that matter, the demonist’s) ethical argu- 
ments. Without successful ethical arguments, the 
theist has no successful arguments for the existence 
of God. The theist’s arguments will fail unless they 


demonstrate not only that God is compatible with this 
world, but that the demon is not similarly compatible. 

A possible response to this approach would be to 
deny that arguments about supernatural beings can 
be neatly divided between ethical and ontologi- 
cal arguments; there might be “hybrid” arguments 
which are both ethical and ontological. My response 
would be to distinguish between the ethical conse- 
quences of each premise of an argument and its oh- 
tological consequences. The theist and the demonist 
would argue for the same ontological consequences 
but they would argue for different (though isomor- 
phic) ethical consequences. This would preserve 
the above result that the theist’s arguments (even if 
they were “hybrid” arguments) would fail to ac- 
complish the third task facing the theist, namely 
showing that theistic arguments are not invertible 
into isomorphic demonistic arguments. 

While Cahn, Madden and Hare only conclude 
that the arguments from evil and good are of the 
same status, my conclusion amounts to a rejection 
of all current versions of theism on the grounds that 
they do not show that the demon is not similarly 
compatible with the amount of evil in the world; in 
other words, no current version of theism makes 
successful arguments about the ethical nature of the . 
supernatural being that theists claim exists. For 
theism to succeed, there must be an argument that 
God is consistent with the amount of good and evil 
in the world, while the demon is not. In other words, 
theism requires a non-invertible ethical argument 
and an associated theodicy, something which no 
current version of it offers. This is not to say that 
a complete and strong version of theism is impos- 
sible; rather, it is a claim that no such version of 
theism has been suggested thus far and a challenge 
to theists to try to suggest one. 

One objection to this strategy, similar to one 
made by John King-Farlow’, is that a theistic answer 
to the problem of evil tries to establish the consis- 
tency of God with the amount of evil in the world, 
not that there is a high probability that God exists. 
The objection claims that Cahn, Madden and Hare 
pose no threat to theodicies because they show only 
that demonodicies are successful if theodicies are, 
not that theodicies are unsuccessful. Theodicies are 
designed to show that the existence of God and evil 
in the same world is consistent; showing that a 
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demon and good can also exist consistently in the 
same world does no damage to the force of 
theodicies. The objection is right that the 
isomorphism argument does not, by itself, disprove 
the existence of God, and that, as far as the conclu- 
sion reached by Cahn, Madden and Hare is con- 
cerned, the theist is safe. That is, their arguments 
show that if God’s existence is consistent with the 
amount of good and evil in the world, then so is 
the demon’s. The objection does not show, how- 
ever, that nothing more can be accomplished by 
the isomorphism argument. In fact, I argued above 
that the isomorphism blocks both the theist and the 
demonist from making successful ethical argu- 
ments. This objection does, however, nicely show 
the difference between the conclusion of Cahn, 
Madden and Hare that theism and demonism are 
equally plausible and my conclusion that no cur- 
rently espoused version of theism is adequate since 
none makes any successful ethical arguments. 

A more specific objection concerns the invertibil- 
ity of the free will theodicy. Cahn offers a sketch of 
the free will demonodicy, one of the demonist’s pos- 
sible responses to the problem of good. According 
to this inversion, in order to achieve the maximum 
amount of evil, the demon has given human beings 
free will so that they can choose to act evilly. A 
world containing only people who freely choose to 
do evil would be more evil than a world in which 
people were predetermined always to do evil. The 
world under the demon is thus “a place of ‘soul- 
breaking,’ in which free human beings, by grappling 
with the exhausting tasks and challenges of their 
existence [can] have their spirits broken” (Cahn, 
p. 72). In response to the ademonist challenge that 
the evil in the world does not nullify all the good, 
the demonist, using the free will demonodicy, could 
respond by referring to future evil so great that all 
previous good used to set the stage for it would be 
nullified. Finally, if asked why the demon does 
not reveal himself to the world, the demonist can 
explain that the demon needs epistemic distance in 
order to trick us into believing there is hope for 
better times. 

This account is, however, open to the objection 
that the free will theodicy cannot be successfully 
inverted. The structure of the free will demonodicy 
can be laid out as follows: 


(1) _ It is worse for people to choose to act evilly than 
it is if they are predetermined to act evilly. 

(2) Therefore, if the demon wants to maximize evil, 
he should give people free will. 


But this demonodicy contains the following 
implicit assumption: 


(3) If any undesired, good is generated by the demon 
giving people free will, it will be cancelled out 
by the evil generated when people act evilly. 


While (2) follows from (1) and (3), it does not 
follow from (1) alone, because if (3) is false, the 
free will demonodicy will not work since if free will 
makes the world a better one, then the demon would ` 
not choose to give people free will. Thus, if (3) if 
false, then the apparent contradiction of having the 
demon and good existing in the same world is not 
explained. 

Under what conditions might (3) be false? (3) 
might be false if: - 


(4a) Free will is intrinsically good. 


If (4a) is true, then the free will demonodicy 
will fail to be isomorphic with the free will theod- 
icy, for the free will theodicy need not consider 
the possibility that the intrinsic goodness of free 
will might cancel out the evil caused by people 
who freely choose evil acts. There are two other 
possible situations which might hold with respect 
to free will, namely: 


(4b) Free will is intrinsically evil. 
(4c) Free will is neither intrinsically good nor intrin- 
sically evil, i.e, free will is neutral. 


The intuitions of most people favor (4a); that is, 
most people believe that free will is good. Weighing 
all the respective merits of the (4)’s is beyond the 
scope of this article. I will therefore attempt only 
to examine the relevant consequences of (4a), (4b) 
and (4c), remaining agnostic about which is true. 

If (4c) is true, then the isomorphism between 
the free will theodicy and the free will demonodicy 
holds. But, if (4a) is true, then the isomorphism 
may be threatened, because if free will is intrinsi- 
cally good, then the free will demonodicist will 
have to show that the evil created by having people 
opt for evil is greater than the intrinsic good of just 
having free will. This is not to say that the free will 
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demonodicist would be unable to do so; the crucial 
point, however, is that the free will theodicist will 
not have this same problem, because the intrinsic 
good of free will (if (4a) is true) will not cancel 
out or take away from the good created by having 
people opt for good—quite the opposite, in fact. 

An isomorphic problem will occur if (4b) is true. 
If free will is intrinsically evil, then the free will 
demonodicy and the free will theodicy will fail to 
be isomorphic for almost the same reasons they 
fail to be so if (4a) is true. Namely, the free will 
theodicy will have the problem that the good which 
people commit freely might be cancelled out by 
the intrinsic evil of free will, a problem the free 
will demonodicy will not have. By arguing for 
either (4a) or (4b), one could claim that the 
isomorphism fails between the free will theodicy 
and the free will demonodicy. 

Despite this objection, I think there are two ways 
in which the isomorphism between the free will 
theodicy and the free will demonodicy can be pre- 
served. First, the isomorphism is preserved if, for 
the same reason, both strategies fail to explain away 
the apparent contradictions which are pointed out 
by the arguments from evil and good. The free will 
theodicy might fail because God could have chosen 
to actualize a world (call it W,) in which people 
have free will and they always choose to perform 
good actions. Being omniscient and thus being able 
to survey all possible worlds, God had the ability 
to choose any world from among an infinite number 
of possible worlds. Why should he have chosen 
the actual world, a world in which people freely 
choose to act evilly, when he could have actualized 
a world where people always choose to act good? 
If God is really all-good, then he would have chosen 
to actualize world W,. But clearly he did not (since 
people do choose to act evilly in this world), there- 
fore the problem of evil remains. Similarly, the 
free will demonodicy might fail because the demon 
could have actualized the world in which people 
have free will and they always choose to act evilly 
(call it W2). The demon also was able to choose 
among an infinite number of possible worlds. If 
he is really all-evil, he would have chosen to 
actualize world W,. But clearly he did not, (since 
people do perform good acts), and therefore the 
problem of good remains. If both strategies fail for 


the reasons above, then the free will theodicy is 
invertible and the isomorphism is preserved despite 
the objection that the free will theodicy is not inver- 
tible. There are arguments, however, against this 
approach to the free will theodicy and settling this 
specific issue about free will and supernatural 
beings is beyond the scope of this paper. 
Fortunately, I think that there is a better way to 
preserve the isomorphism. To review the present 
status of the argument, I am considering whether the 
free will demonodicy is really isomorphic with the 
free will theodicy. The particular issue under con- 
sideration is whether free will is intrinsically good. 
If free will is intrinsically good, then the isomorph- 
ism between the free will demonodicy and the free 
will theodicy will fail because the demonodicy will 
have to deal with the possibility that the good of 
having free will might cancel out the evil created by 
people choosing to act evilly. This failure threatens 
to break down the general isomorphism between 
theodicies and demonodicies. oe 
Underlying this argument against the invertibility 
of the free will theodicy is the assumption that free 
will must be all or nothing. But I think this is false. 
We can certainly make sense of varying degrees of 
free will. For example, while we may be freely- 
choosing beings in some sense, clearly we cannot 
choose our biological parents and we cannot control 
our subconscious. But God or the demon could have 
given us such powers. We can imagine a world 
where agents have a much greater amount of free 
will and can control, for example, their subcon- 
scious. (The examples do not particularly matter— 
what does matter is that there can be varying degrees 
of free will.) Since there can be varying degrees of 
free will, I think the isomorphism can be saved, 
because while the demonist may have to explain 
why the demon granted people some amount of 
free will, the theist will have the opposite problem: 
why did God not grant people complete free will 
or at least make them freer than he actually did? 
If a person had more free will then he does in the 
actual world and he chose to do good, this would 
be an even greater good than a person with less 
free will choosing to do so. The general point is 
that the free will theodicist and the free will 
demonodicist, if they admit that there is evil and 
good in the world and if they use free will to explain 
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how evil and good can exist in the same world 
with God (or the demon), both have the additional 
burden of explaining why the creator gave peo- 
ple the particular amount of free will that he did. 
For this reason, the isomorphism is preserved. 

In conclusion, I have argued, with Cahn, 
Madden and Hare, there is a demonodicy isomor- 
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phic to every theodicy and that the problems of 
good and evil are either both soluble or both 
insoluble. Further, I have argued that this iso- 
morphism threatens all current versions of theism 
(and demonism) because it blocks all known 
arguments for the goodness of a supernatural 
being.’ 
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MERCY: AN INDEPENDENT, IMPERFECT VIRTUE 


George W. Rainbolt 


jl Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice, Antonio 
borrows 3,000 ducats from Shylock. Antonio 
signs a contract stating that if he does not repay the 
loan within three months, Shylock may have one 
pound of flesh from any part of his body. Antonio, 
because of some business setbacks, is unable to 
repay the loan within the specified time. Antonio’s 
friends beg Shylock to accept late payment of the 
debt rather than a pound of flesh. If Shylock had 
accepted late payment, this would have been an act 
of mercy. (In fact Shylock does not act mercifully. 
Antonio gets out of the contract on a technicality.) 


I 


There is a puzzle which might be called the 
dilemma of mercy.' Three features which one would 
pretheoretically assign to mercy seem to create this 
dilemma. Mercy is thought (1) to be a virtue, (2) 
to temper justice and (3) to create no rights. The 
first feature needs no explanation but the second 
and third deserve a word or two. The second feature 
of mercy is that it often tempers or seasons justice. 
In other words, mercy is a virtue which frequently 
modifies the demands of justice. None of Antonio’s 
friends argue that it would be unjust for Shylock to 
take his pound of flesh. Rather, they argue that he 
ought to temper justice with mercy. That is, they 
argue that he ought to accept late payment of the 
loan, not because it is the just action, but because 
it is the merciful one. The third feature of mercy 
is that no one has a right to be the object of mercy. 
When Shylock refuses to accept late payment, 
Antonio’s friends rightly accuse him of being hard- 
hearted. But they do not accuse him of violating 
Antonio’s rights. Mercy is a “gift” in the sense that 
one never has a right to it. 

Let me define “independence” as I use it here. 
Virtue X is dependent on virtue Y if X is nothing 
more than a type of Y. Otherwise X is independent 
of Y. Charity is dependent on benevolence. There 
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are several forms of benevolence and charity is 
one of them. (Generosity is another.) Honesty is 
independent of benevolence. 

We can now state the dilemma. Mercy is either 
independent of justice or it is not. Suppose that 
mercy is independent of justice. Then a troubling 
line of thought is plausible. As one author puts it: 


If mercy requires a tempering of justice, then there is 
a sense in which mercy may require a departure from 
justice. (Temperings are tamperings.) Thus to be mer- 
ciful is perhaps to be unjust. But it is a vice, not a 
virtue, to manifest injustice. Thus mercy must be, not 
a virtue, but a vice . . 5 


In many cases, one who is merciful tempers, i.e., 
tampers, with justice. In these cases, a merciful 
person is being unjust. But being unjust is a vice. 
So it would seem that, if mercy is independent of 
justice, then mercy can be a vice. This contradicts 
the first feature of mercy. 

On the other hand, suppose that mercy is depen- 
dent on justice. On this view, mercy is merely one 
form of justice. So every act of mercy is just. But 
justice is not a gift. One has a right to just treatment. 
This contradicts the third feature of mercy. If mercy 
is dependent on justice, then one has a right to 
mercy. Mercy is either independent of or dependent 
on justice. If it is independent, then mercy can be 
a vice. If it is dependent, then mercy is not a gift. 
This is the dilemma.’ 

A second puzzle of mercy might be called the 
problem of relevant difference. This puzzle arises 
from the principle of equal treatment. This principle 
states that given two people, A and B, it is immoral 
to treat A differently from B unless one can point to a 
relevant difference between A and B. This plausible 
principle seems to cause a problem for mercy. Sup- 
pose I show mercy to one person. Then it would 
seem that I must show mercy to everyone who is 
relevantly similar to that person. But then it would 
seem that mercy is no longer a gift. Showing mercy 
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to one person appears to create a right to mercy for 
all relevantly similar persons. 


I 


A merciful person can fail to act mercifully on 
occasion and a person who is not merciful can act 
mercifully now and then. To my knowledge, no 
analysis of mercy has distinguished the evaluation 
of persons from the evaluation of action. 


A merciful person is one who, because of her compas- 
sion for others, has the disposition to treat them less 
harshly than one would normally be expected to treat 
them given the circumstances. 


A merciful act occurs when someone treats another 
less harshly than one would normally expect them to 
be treated given the circumstances. 


The reference to normal treatment is necessary 
because people have the ability to treat others 
harshly at any time and their refraining from doing 
so is not an instance of mercy. For example, I could 
run over someone anytime I drove my car. My re- 
fraining from doing so is not an example of merci- 
ful action because one does not normally run over 
people when one drives. 

The reference to compassion in the definition of 
a merciful person is needed to account for situations 
where one acts mercifully for non-compassionate 
reasons. Suppose that Shylock accepted late pay- 
ment of the debt only because he wished to join 
the local Rotary Club and he realized that he would 
not be admitted if he took the pound of flesh. This 
would be a case of merciful action by a person 
who is not merciful. To be a merciful person, one’s 
merciful actions must be the result of compassion 
for others. But, as this case illustrates, one can act 
mercifully without compassionate motives. There- 
fore, there is no reference to compassion in the 
definition of a merciful act. 

This analysis of mercy will be challenged in two 
ways. (1) Some will argue that merciful action 
occurs when someone treats another less harshly 
than one has the right to treat them.* That is, they 
will object to the reference to normal treatment. 
(2) Others will argue that mercy is, by definition, 
supererogatory.° 


As to the first challenge, most authors assume 
without argument that mercy should be defined in 
terms of right instead of normal treatment. The 
following case is a counter-example to that assump- 
tion. A guard at a Nazi concentration camp super- 
vises “medical tests.” Her job is to give an injection 
to each of a series of bound prisoners. The injec- 
tions cause severe pain. One day she sees a child 
who happens to look very much like her own 
strapped in for the “tests.” She knows that there is 
no chance of being caught if she fails to give the 
injection. Moved by pity, she does not give the 
child the injection. This is a paradigm case of mer- 
ciful action. But if one incorporates “right” into 
the definition of mercy, then the guard has not 
acted mercifully for she has no right to inject the 
child. 

A defender of the view that mercy ought to be 
defined in terms of rights might make the following 
objection. Suppose we define mercy in terms of 
normal treatment rather than in terms of rights. 
Consider the case where I am one of the prisoners 
in the concentration camp. As the guard approaches 
to give me the injection, I beg for mercy. It is 
normal for the guard to give me the injection. So 
if the guard decided not to give it to me, she would 
be acting mercifully. So far there is no objection 
to my analysis. But the objector might point out 
that I have a right not to be given the injection. It 
seems that I have a right to the guard’s mercy. So, 
the objector might argue, my analysis of mercy 
makes it possible for one to have a right to mercy. 
This seems to contradict the third feature of mercy 
noted in the first section. 

This objection fails to distinguish the source of 
my right not to be given the injection. It is true that 
Ido have this right. But it is a right to just treatment, 
not a right to merciful treatment. If the guard gave 
me the injection, that would be unjust. It would also 
be merciless. But I have the right to not be given 
the injection because it would be unjust, not 
because it would be merciless. The objection 
focuses on a case where one action, refraining from 
giving me the injection, is both required by justice 
and merciful. The right I have comes from justice 
not from mercy. 

Let us move to the second challenge to my analy- 
sis of mercy. Some have argued that merciful acts 
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are, by definition, supererogatory. A supereroga- 
tory act is an act which one is praised for performing 
but not blamed for failing to perform. Suppose that 
T am walking along a beach and see a person drown- 
ing. This is not an easy rescue. If I choose to save 
this person, it will involve significant risk to my 
own life. If I choose to attempt the rescue, I will 
be praised. If I choose not to attempt the rescue 
(but merely call for assistance), I will not be 
blamed. This rescue is supererogatory. 

It is implausible to hold that merciful action is 
supererogatory because it would imply that those 
who never act mercifully are blameless. It is clear 
that we do blame those who never act mercifully. 
They are merciless—a term of condemnation if 
there ever was one. We blame Shylock for being 
a merciless person. Moreover, paradigm cases of 
mercy are not instances of supererogation. The Nazi 
guard is not acting supererogatorily (Recall that 
there was no chance of being caught.) but she is 
acting mercifully. 

A defender of the view that mercy is supereroga- 
tory, H. Scott Hestevold, responds to the claim 
that mercy cannot be supererogatory because one 
is not blamed for failing to perform supererogatory 
acts. He agrees that someone who never acts mer- 
cifully is “cold, insensitive and hard-hearted.” But 
he argues that this does not imply that a person 
who never acts mercifully is immoral.” He does 
not respond to the Nazi guard case. 

Hestevold does not distinguish the all-things- 
considered moral evaluation of an agent from the 
evaluation of the features of an agent. It is true 
that hard-heartedness does not imply that a person 
is immoral all things considered. She might have 
other traits which make her moral in spite of the 
fact that she is hard-hearted. But to say that 
someone is hard-hearted is to point out a moral 
flaw. If Hestevold acknowledges that (1) people 
who never act mercifully are hard-hearted, that (2) 
hard-heartedness is a moral flaw and that (3) it is 
not a moral flaw to fail to perform supererogatory 
acts, then he must admit that acting mercifully is 
not supererogatory. 

Quite likely, those who hold that acting merci- 
fully is supererogatory have failed to distinguish 
supererogation from imperfect virtues. An imper- 
fect virtue is one which generates imperfect duties. 


Imperfect duties are those which, like charity, allow 
one to choose to whom and when to perform the 
duty. Charity and mercy are imperfect virtues. We 
are obligated to act mercifully, but not to any par- 
ticular person at any particular time. Imperfect vir- 
tues and supererogation are easily confused because 
in both cases one is not blamed for any particular 
failure to act. One is not blamed for failing to act 
mercifully in any particular case. One is not blamed 
for failing to perform a supererogatory act. But 
supererogation is different from imperfect virtues 
in that one is blamed if one never manifests imper- 
fect virtues, but one is not blamed if one never 
performs any supererogatory acts.* One is blamed 
if one never acts mercifully, so merciful action is 
not supererogatory. 


W 


Now let me offer my solution to the puzzles of 
mercy. Let us begin with the dilemma. One must 
distinguish justice from morality. Justice is such a 
prominent feature on the moral landscape that it is 
easy to forget that there is more to morality than 
justice. Justice is only one virtue. There are 
others—charity for example. The moral status of 
an act is determined by all its virtues—not by justice 
alone. . : 

Mercy is another virtue. It is independent of jus- 
tice. It is an unfortunate but true fact about this world 
that independent virtues sometimes conflict. Hon- 
esty can conflict with justice—as in Kant’s example 
of lying to a prospective murderer. Mercy can also 
conflict with justice. Consider the case of a drunk- 
driving law with a mandatory sentencing provision. 
The law specifies that a first offender with a blood 
alcohol content of 1.0 or above must spend a week 
in jail. Assume that philosophical analysis has re- 
vealed that this is the only just sentence. Suppose 
that I come before a judge with conclusive évidence 
of driving with blood alcohol in excess of 1.0. There 
are many unjust and merciful actions open to the 
judge. She could, because of a compassionate con- 
cern for me, intentionally commit a technical error 
which would cause the case to be dismissed. Or she 
could declare me innocent in spite af the conclusive 
evidence. Such actions are unjust and merciful. 
Mercy and justice conflict. 
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But this does not imply that mercy is not a virtue 
in this case. That two virtues conflict does not imply 
that either is any less a virtue. To resolve the di- 
lemma, I point out that there is an invalid inference 
in the first horn. This horn relies on the inference 
from the fact that a merciful action can be unjust to 
the claim that mercy can be a vice. Once we distin- 
guish morality from justice and see that mercy is an 
independent virtue, it is obvious that this inference 
is invalid. The fact that mercy counsels unjust acts 
on occasion does not imply that it is a vice. It only 
reflects the unfortunate fact that mercy and justice 
can conflict. 

Fortunately, mercy and justice do not always con- 
flict. In Shylock’s case justice permits two acts— 
accepting or not accepting late payment. Thus 
Shylock is free to act mercifully without running 
afoul of justice. Justice and mercy do not conflict 
for the Nazi guard. Not injecting the child is re- 
quired by justice. It is also the merciful thing to do. 

One might wonder whether a judge who acts un- 
justly and mercifully is acting immorally. The issue 
is whether mercy or justice has priority when they 
conflict. Determining the priority of virtue is a 
notoriously difficult problem. In this particular case, 
there is something to be said on both sides of the 
issue. On the one hand, mercy is a virtue and there- 
fore it seems that we should allow judges to act 
mercifully. On the other hand, one might argue that 
allowing judges to act mercifully is not fair to those 
criminals to whom judges are not merciful. Further, 
if judges acted mercifully often, the criminal justice 
system might fail to deter crime. Perhaps a resolu- 
tion of this question will have to wait until we under- 
stand how to resolve virtue conflicts in general. The 
analysis of mercy does not settle this issue. 

If one notes that mercy is an imperfect virtue, then 
the problem of relevant difference is resolved. Con- 
sider another imperfect virtue—charity. I am obli- 
gated to give to charity. But I have virtually total 
discretion concerning to whom I give. Suppose I 
give one homeless person a dollar but do not give 
another identical homeless person anything. If 
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someone asks: “What is the difference between the 
two people?” I will respond that there is no differ- 
ence and no difference is required. If one wished, 
one could randomly distribute one’s charity dollars 
among the needy. 

This case shows that the principle of equal treat- 
ment does not apply to imperfect virtues. Recall that 
the principle states that it is immoral to treat one per- 
son differently from another unless one can point to 
a relevant difference between the two people. But 
this principle does not apply to charity, mercy or any 
other imperfect virtue. If I act mercifully towards 
one person but not to another, I need not be able to 
point to a relevant difference between the two. The 
problem of relevant difference disappears once one 
sees that the principle of equal treatment does not 
apply to imperfect virtues. 

Someone might object that one is forbidden to 
consider certain differences when deciding to enact 
an imperfect virtue. Suppose I decide to act merci- 
fully towards Bob rather than Sue because Bob is - 
white and Sue is black. This would be immoral. So 
it would seem that the principle of equal treatment 
does have some force even when one is concerned 
with an imperfect virtue. This objection fails to see 
that, in acting mercifully, one can break other moral 
rules. In acting mercifully towards Bob but not 
towards Sue, I have violated a moral rule against 
prejudice. It is the rule against prejudice which 
makes acting mercifully towards Bob, but not to- 
wards Sue, immoral. In acting mercifully, I may not 
violate other moral rules. It is this restriction, not 
the principle of equal treatment, which makes my 
action immoral. 

Both of the puzzles of mercy have a common ori- 
gin. They both arise because one has failed to see 
that justice is not the whole of morality. The di- 
lemma arises because the failure to distinguish jus- 
tice and morality leads one to think that anything 
which conflicts with justice is a vice. The problem 
of relevant difference arises because one fails to 
notice that the principle of equal treatment applies 
to justice and not to all of morality.’ 
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NOTES 
1. The puzzles to be examined here were first noted by Saint Anselm. See Proslogium IX and XI, trans. by Sidney Norton Dean 
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(Chicago: Open Court, 1939), pp. 14 and 18-19. 


2. Jeffrie Murphy in Jeffrie Murphy and Jean Hampton, Forgiveness and Mercy (New York: Cambridge Univ2rsity Press, 1988), 
p. 167. 

3. Several proposed analyses of mercy impale themselves on the second horn of this dilemma. That is, they-imply that one has 
aright to mercy. See Jean Hampton’s analysis in Murphy and Hampton, pp. 157-61 as well as the analyses of Claudia Card, “On 
Mercy,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 81 (April 1972), pp. 182-207; and also Alwynne Smart, “Mercy,” ir The Philosophy of 
Punishment, ed. H. B. Acton (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1969), pp. 212-27. 

4. See Murphy in Murphy and Hampton, p. 20; additionally H. R. T. Roberts, “Mercy,” Philosophy, vol. 46-1971), pp. 352-53; 
and P. Twambly, “Mercy and Forgiveness,” Analysis, vol. 36 (1975), pp. 84-90. 

5. This is the view of James Sterba, “Can a Person Deserve Mercy?,” Journal of Social Philosophy, vol. 10: (1979), pp. 11-14; 
and H. Scott Hestevold, “Justice to Mercy,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 46 (1985), pp.281-91. Sterba 
holds that mercy is sometimes supererogatory and sometimes obligatory but he does not attempt to provide criteria for determining ` 
whether a particular instance of mercy is obligatory or supererogatory. 

6. “Merciless” often means “extremely cruel.” But on other occasions it means “without mercy.” 

7. Hestevold, p. 286. 


8. In principle it is possible to never act mercifully and not be blamed. This would occur if one never hac the opportunity to 
act mercifully. 


9. I owe a great debt to Norvin Richards and Joel Feinberg for their detailed comments on an earlier draft cf this paper. 
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The Editor’s Page 


Whatever Happened to Philosophy? 


OR many years, the Encyclopedia Britannica has published an annual supplement entitled 79XY Book 

of the Year, dealing with the events of the previous year under such rubrics as World Politics, Health, 
Music, etc. Until the 1977 volume’s coverage of the preceding year’s developments, a section on phi- 
losophy was included in this annual series. But thereafter, philosophy vanished—without so much as a 
word of explanation. Seemingly the year of America’s bicentennial saw the disappearance of philosophy 
from the domain of things that interest Americans. 


At approximately the same time, Who’s Who in America drastically curtailed its coverage of philoso- 
phers (and to some extent academics generally). From one year to the next, most of the philosophers 
who had been listed in the directory vanished from its pages. And during this same time period, various 
vehicles of public opinion—ranging from Time Magazine to The New York Times—voiced laments about 
the irrelevance of contrmporary philosophy to the problems of the human condition and the narcissistic 
absorption of philosophers in logical and linguistic technicalities that rendered the discipline irrelevant to 
the problems and interests of nonspecialists. 


It is remarkable that this outburst of popular alientation from philosophy’s ivory-towerishness came at 
just the time when philosophers in the U.S.A. were beginning to turn with relish to the problems on the 
agenda of public policy and personal concern. The flowering of applied ethics (medical ethics, business 
ethics, environmental ethics, and the like) of virtue ethics (trust, hope, neighborliness, etc.), of social 
ethics (distributive justice, privacy, individual rights, etc.) and of philosophical hyphenations like 
philosophy-and-society, and even philosophy-and-agriculture, etc. can be dated from just this period. 


By one of those ironies not uncommon in the pages of history, philosophy returned to the issues of the 
day at virtually the very moment when its wider public gave up thinking the discipline as relevant to 
its concerns. But how long will it take to reverse philosophy’s fall from grace in the wider setting of 
American culture? Will Humpty Dumpty ever be the same again? 
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to locate the citations you need in just minutes, instead of 
spending days or weeks on tedious research. 


Features of the Philosopher’s Index Database on 
DIALOG and KNOWLEDGE INDEX 


© Contains information on over 150,000 articles, books, 
anthologies, and contributions in anthologies 

® Covers 1940 to the present 

© Updated quarterly 

@ Searches by subject, named person, author, year, 
language, or journal 

@ Searches titles or abstracts for words or phrases 

@ Uses logical operators to relate search terms 

@ Many type or print formats 


What are the different ways to obtain a search? 


1. Go to your library Reference Department and tell the 
librarian that you wish to search the Philosopher’s Index 
Database on DIALOG. Some libraries charge for searches; 
some libraries provide free searches. 

2. Send your request to the Philosophy Documentation 
Center. The Center will do your search and mail it to you. 
You will be billed the cost of the search, plus $10 to cover 
operator time, postage, “and handling. 

3. Do your own searches through DIALOG or KNOWL- 
EDGE INDEX. 
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What is needed to do your own searches? 


1. A personal computer and a modem 

2. Communications software 

3. A telephone line 

4. A password 

5. A Philosopher’s Index Tutorial Manual ($10) and/or 
a Philosopher’s Index Thesaurus ($15). Both are 
optional and can be obtained from the Philosophy 
Documentation Center. 


How do you get a password? 


Call (800) 3-DIALOG or (415) 858-3810 and ask that - 


password application materials be sent to you for either 
DIALOG or KNOWLEDGE INDEX, or both. 


What is the cost? 


DIALOG costs $55 per connect hour and has an addi- 
tional telecommunications fee of $10-$12 per hour. 
KNOWLEDGE INDEX costs $24 per hour, which 
includes the telecommunications fee. The costs are 
prorated. A typical 10-15 minute search in DIALOG 
costs $11-$17; in KNOWLEDGE INDEX the same 
search costs $4-$6. 


DIALOG has a $35 annual fee, KNOWLEDGE 





INDEX has no annual fee, but does have a one-time- 


only start-up fee of $35. 


If you sign up for a password, you get $100 worth of 
free search time from DIALOG; $48 free search time 
from KNOWLEDGE INDEX. Free searches have to 
be done within 30 days after your first log on. 


Search Request Forms 


You can use “Request for a Bibliography” forms as 
you plan searches to be done at your library, to have 
searches done at the Center, or to do searches on your 
own computer. Planning searches saves you money 
and results in bibliographies with more meaningful 
results. 


Please write or call the Center to obtain Request forms. 


(800) 444-2419 or (419) 372-2419 Fax: (419) 372-6987 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS QUARTERLY 
` The PUBLIC AFFAIRS QUARTERLY, a scholarly journal devoted to current issues in social and i 
political philosophy, commenced publication in January, 1987 with the cooperation of the Philosophy ` 
Documentation Center. The journal specializes in contributions which examine, in the light of philo- 
sophical reflections and assessments, matters that figure on the current agenda of public policy, building 
upon the contemporary interest in tightly focused philosophical case studies of particular issues in such 
areas as social and economic justice, public welfare; individual entitlements, rights and duties; inherit- 
` ance, taxation and distributive justice in general; population policy, abortion, euthanasia; environmental 
problems, science policy; the social and political status of women, senior citizens, minorities and other 
social groups; arms control, war and deterrence; loyalty, duty and patriotism; ethical issues in medicine, 
business and the professions; criminality, criminal justice and punishment; and similar topics. 
The PUBLIC AFFAIRS QUARTERLY seeks to enhance the quality of our understanding of issues 
of public policy by publishing essays that bring philosophical depth and sophistication to the consider- 
ation of matters on the agenda of public debate that would otherwise be left to the tender mercies of 
political rhetoric and journalistic oversimplification. However, insofar as clarification can be separated , 
„from advocacy, the journal stands on the side of elucidation rather than partisanship. OSS 2 
Subscriptions to the journal should be sent to the Philosophy Documentation Center, Bowlinggs z À 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 43403-0189 ($26 for individuals; $72 for institution 9.7 
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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY QUARTERLY 


The HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY QUARTERLY is a scholarly journal which commenced publication 
in January 1984 with the cooperation of the Philosophy Documentation Center. The whole of each issue 
is devoted entirely to articles. (There are no book reviews and no discussion notes, but general surveys 
on particular topics may be published from time to time.) 

The HPQ interests itself particularly in papers that cultivate shilesophical history in the spirit of 
philosophia perennis. Ideally, its contributions will regard work in the history of philosophy and in 


' - philosophy itself as parts of a seamless whole, treating the work of past philosophers not only in terms 


of historical inquiry, but also as a means of dealing with issues of ongoing philosophical concern. The 
journal favors that approach to philosophical history, increasingly prominent in recent years, which 
refuses to see the boundary between philosophy and its history as an impassible barrier, but regards _ 
historical studies as a way ‘of dealing with problems of continued interest and importance. 
Submissions along these lines will be welcomed. They may be as short as 3,000 words and as long . 
- as 8,000. The editor also plans to commission occasional reviews of current work in particularly active 
areas of investigation. - i 
Subscriptions to the journal should be sent to the Philosophy Documentation Center, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 43403-0189 ($29 for individuals; $98 for institutions). 
‘ Submissions for possible publication and other correspondence should be addressed to: 


- The Editor f 
History of Philosophy Quarterly 
Department of Philosophy’ 
University of Pittsburgh 
‘Pittsburgh, PA 15260 


